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COMPLETE 


In  EIGHT  VOL  U  M  E  S. 

CONTAINING 


X.  The  P re. dice  of  Farming, 
as  it  is  now  carried  on  by 
the  moil  experienced  Farm¬ 
ers  in  the  feveral  Counties  of 
England,  for  every  Month 
in  the  Year. 

II.  The  Timber  and  Fruit- 
Tree  improved,  or,  the  bed 
practical  Methods  of  impro¬ 
ving  different  Lands  with 
proper  Timber. 


III.  Agriculture  improved, 
or,  the  Pradice  of  Hus¬ 
bandry  difplayed,  fhewn 
by  Fads  performed  on  all 
forts  of  Land,  according  to 
the  Cld  Plain,  and  the  New 
Drill  Way  of  Ploughing^ 

IV.  Chiltern  and  Vale 
Farming  explained,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lateft  Improve¬ 
ments. 


Neceflary  for  all  Landlords  and  Tenants 

cf  either  Ploughed,  Grass,  or  Wood  Grounds. 


By  W  ILLIAM  E  L  L  I  S, 
Farmer,  at  Little  Gaddefden ,  in  Hertfordjhire . 
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Modern  Husbandman, 


For  the  Month  of  Aprils 

Containing  the  following  Particulars,  Viz, 


I.  A  Case,  fhewing  how  a 
large  Field  was  town  with 
Barley  in  a  wrong  Man¬ 
ner,  and  how  a  Farmer 
loft  molt  of  his  Ct-op  by  it. 

II.  Of  Sowiug  Barley, 
Pease,  and  Thetches, 

by  the  Drill-Plough. 

III.  How  a  Gentleman  made 
feverai  Improvements  in 
his  Estate,  by  this  Au¬ 
thor’s  Directions. 

IV.  The  Value  and  Use  of 
the  Dr  aught  -  P  l  o  u  G  H, 
for  plowing  Marsh-Lands 
and  other  Soils. 


V.  Of  a  famous,  fmall,  cheap 
Tool,  for  cleaning  Wheat, 
Barley,  Pease,  common 
Horse-Beans,  and  Tick- 
Beans,  that  fupply  the 
Place  of  the  great  Thirty 
Pounds  Wire  Screen, 
whereby  a  Perfon  mdy  ob¬ 
tain  the  Best  of  any  of  thefe 
Seeds. 

VI.  Several  Accounts  and 
Improvements,  from  di¬ 
vers  Parts  of  this  Kingdom, 
publilhed  for  the  Imitati¬ 
on  of  others. 

VII.  Why  it  is  too  late  to  fow 
Wheat  in  this  Month. 


To  which  are  added, 

Many  ether  Curious  and  Serviceable  Matters,  never 

before  piiblilhed. 


By  WILLIAM  ELLIS, 

*  * 

A  Farmer,  of  Little  Gaddefden ,  near  Hempftead ,  in  Hertfordjhire • 
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Modern  Husbandman, 

For  the  Month  of  April. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 


Of  Sowing  Wheat  in  April, 


HT  it  is  too  late  to  fow  Wheat -feed 
in  April. —  I  never  knew  Wheat 
Town  in  this  Mdnth,  for  all  Farmers 
are  of  Opinion,  that,  if  Wheat-feed 
is  fown  afcer  the  Month  of  March * 
the  Crop  will  not  anfwer  and  this, 
becaufe  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  by 
the  Courfe  of  the  Year,  increafes  daily,  and  there- 
by  impregnates  the  Earth  with  that  quick  Ferti¬ 
lity,  as  to  caufe  fuch  late  fown  Seed  to  run  fo  fad 
into  Stalk,  as  to  mifs  its  Kerning  Quality,  which 
is  repugnant  to  the  Farmer’s  Defign  and  Intered, 

B  "  The 


2  Of  Wheat. 

The  Return  of  Grain  is  what  we  fow  our  Seed  for ; 
nor,  but  that  mod  Husbandmen  now  entertain  a 
different  Notion  of  Sowing  Wheat  later  than  what 
they  did  formerly,  when  it  was  efteemed  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  fcandalous  Negledl,  if  a  Farmer  had  not 
green  Wheat  feen  in  his  Fields,  by  Michaelmas  Day. 
But  now  this  Opinion  is  as  much  exploded,  and  to 
that  Degree,  that,  where  a  Field  of  green  Wheat 
is  feen  at  Michaelmas  Time,  the  People  are  ready 
to  fay,  fuch  an  ignorant  Farmer  will  have  a  poor 
Crop  of  Wheat  ;  and  this,  by  Reafon,  if  a  mild 
Winter  and  Spring  fhould  fucceed,  the  Wheat  would 
run  Winter-proud :  That  is,  it  would  grow  fo  ear¬ 
ly  rank,  as  to  fpend  its  Strength  of  Growth  too 
foon,  and  then,  when  in  the  Spring-time,  bleak 
Winds,  nipping  Frofbs,  and  Chills  of  Wett  attack 
the  Roots  of  Wheat,  they  have  not  Vigour  and 
Strength  enough  left  to  withftand  the  Severity  of  their 
Power  ;  and  then  the  Conlequence  is,  that  fuch 
forward  fown  Wheat  fhews  its  Weaknefs  by  the 
yellow  and  dying  Blades,  and  where  it  happens,  that 
Wheat  is  thus  killed,  by  fo  much  is  the  Crop  da¬ 
maged  a  Damage  that  is  often  feen  in  the  Grounds 
of  an  injudicious  Farmer,  efpecially  where  the 
Wheat- feed  is  fown  fo' early  in  a  dry  warm  Soil. 
This  is  one  Sort  of  extreme  Miftake,  that  feldom 
ever  falls  to  the  Lot  of  a  Vale-Farmer,  but  often  to 
a  Chilturn  Farmer,  by  Means  ofhis  occupying  Va¬ 
riety  of  Soils  in  inclofed  Fields,  where  he  can  a6t 
as  he  pleafes  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  fee'  here 
more  different  Sorts  of  Operations  in  Hufbandry, 
than  in  Vales,  where  each  Farmer  commonly  plows 
and  lows  his  Ground  at  the  fame  Time  his  next 
Neighbour  does  his,  as  they  lie  in  open  Fields  toge¬ 
ther ;  and  it  is  therefore  that  thefe  Vale-Farmers  are 
Ids  iubje<5l  to  be  mill  a  ken  in  the  Time  of  fowing 
their  Wheat-feed,  than  Chilturn  Farmers  are  •,  buc 

there 


Of  Barley,  Oats,  &c.  3 

there  are  other  Reafons  that  expofe  Chilturn  Far¬ 
mers  to  be  miflaken  in  the  Sowing  Wheat- feed,  for, 
as  thefe  fow  Turneps,  Rapes,  artificial  Grades, 
&c,  they  are  obliged  fometimes  to  feed  them  off 
late,  and  thus  are  tempted  to  fow  Wheat  late  ;  and 
herein  very  much  confids  the  Ingenuity  of  a  Chil¬ 
turn  Farmer,  for,  if  he  cannot  make  a  right  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Nature  of  his  Soil,  he  cannot  rightly 
time  the  Sowing  of  Wheat-feed  :  As  for  Exam¬ 
ple,  if  he  fhould  fow  a  wet,  flat,  ftiff  Piece  of  Tur- 
nep-ground  fo  late,  as  after  Chrifimas ,  he  very  like¬ 
ly  would  lofe  his  Crop  by  it :  On  the  Contrary, 
if  he  fhould  fow  (as  I  ftid)  a  dry  warm  Soil  too 
foon,  he  may  likewife  lofe  his  Crop  by  it.  Hence 
it  is,  that  printed  public  Accounts,  of  the  Nature  of 
Soils,  are  perfectly  neceffary  to  be  known  by  thofe 
who  are  young  Practitioners  in  Hufbandry,  and 
thofe  of  riper  Years,  that  have  gone  on  in  a  wrong 
Way  of  Farming,  by  Sowing  Wheat-feed  in  dis¬ 
agreeable  Soils,  or  at  a  v/rong  Time  of  the  Year  *, 
though  it  mud  be  confeffed,  that,  under  the  bed: 
of  Judgment,  Farming  is  a  Lottery  •,  but  much 
more  fo,  when  it  is  carried  on  by  ignorant  or  un¬ 
experienced  Perfons,  who  therefore  Hand  in  the 
greated:  Need  of  being  informed  of  the  more  profi¬ 
table  PraClice  of  thofe  many  Farmers  who  know 
much  better  than  they  do,  as  I  have,  in  my  feve- 
ral  Monthly  Books,  given  an  Account  of. 


CHAP.  II. 

* 

Of  Barley,  Oats,  blue  Feafe,  &c. 

OF  Sowing  Barley ,  white  Oats ,  and  blue  Peafe . 

This  early  Spring  Month,  April,  is  not  fo  late 
a  one,  as  to  deprive  the  Farmer  of  fowing  feveral 
Sorts  of  Field  Seeds.  This  Month  gives  the  Farmer, 
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4  Of  Barley,  Oats,  &c. 

who  is  Matter  of  a  proper  Soil  and  Inclofure,  an  Opr 
portunity  to  difplay  his  ingenuity,  in  fowing  therein  a 
proper  Seed  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  I  fhal!  endeavour 
to  fhew  the  Pra&ice  of  other  Farmers,  that  have 
a  died  in  this  R.efpedt  before  them,  and  by  this 
Means  make  known  the  dark  and  bright  Side  of 
their  Management  •*  for  Treading  the  Paths  that 
others  have  made  by  repeated  Trials,  and  found  it 
the  iureft  and  moft:  fuccefsful  Way  of  Proceeding, 
may  fave,  in  a  great  Degree,  the  Rifque  of  a  Per- 
fon’s  deceiving  himfelf  by  taking  wrong  Meafures. 
Happy,  therefore,  is  he  who  follows  the  Practice  of 
thofe  who  have  by  repeated  Trials  found  their  Ex^ 
periments  to  anfwer,  in  the  moft  fuccefsful  and  pro¬ 
fitable  Manner. 

The  Management  of  a  bad  Farmer  who  was  pof- 
fejfed  of  a  proper  Soil ,  and  yet  f  owed  no  Barley  - — - 
This  Farmer  rented  an  inclofed  Farm  in  a  Chil- 
turn  Country,  where  his  Soil  was  chiefly  a  clean 
Loam,  not  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  for  which  he  paid 
ten  Shillings  an  Acre  a  Tear,  for  eighty  Acres,  but 
had  no  Common  to  keep  a  Flock  of  Sheep  on  to 
fold,  and  therefore  he  kept  about  forty  Ewes,  for 
Breeding  only  ;  which  diicouraged  him  from  Sow¬ 
ing  Barley,  and  caufed  him  to  fow  only  Wheat, 
Peafe,  and  Oats.  Now  this  Farmer  put  himfelf  to 
the  Charge  of  digging  Chalk,  which  he  could  do 
almoft  in  any  Part  of  his  Ground,  and  laid  it  on 
his  Loams,  that  it  did  fome  Service  to  :  But  alas ! 
Chalk  alone  will  not  do  ;  for,  though  it  is  a  dry, 
fhort,  fvveet  Drefling,  yet  it  wants  the  moft  neceflary 
Quality  of  all  others,  and  that  is  the  fertile  one  ; 
for  which  Reafon,  a  judicious  Farmer  adds  Dung  to 
it  in  one  Shape  or  other,  as  knowing  that  Chalk  a- 
lone  is  of  a  poor  Nature :  How/ever,  this  Farmer, 
by  making  Ufe  of  no  other  Drefting,  than  what  his 
Stable,  Hog-ftye,  Cow-houfe,  and  Hen-houfe  re¬ 
turned  him,  had  not  enough  to  fpare  to  aftift  a  Bar- 
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ley- Crop,  nor  would  he  be  at  five  Pounds  Charge 
of  buying  Soot,  Lime,  Horn-fhavings,  Woollen 
Rags,  or  Malt-duft,  &c.  once  in  a  Year,  to  get  fix 
or  eight  Acres  ot  good  Barley,  and  thereby  loft  a 
profitable  Opportunity  *,  for,  without  a  fine  Tilth, 
and  good  Dreffing  befides,  it  is  a  Folly  to  fow  Bar¬ 
ley.  Now  as  this  Farmer  lived  but  twenty-fix  Miles 
from  London ,  he  might  (as  many  do  that  live  fur¬ 
ther  off  than  he)  have  Variety  of  Manures  for  this 
Purpofe  ;  for  it  fo  me  times  happens,  that  a  Barley- 
Crop  pays  a  Farmer  more  than  a  Wheat-Crop,  be- 
caufe,  when  Wheat,  by  the  extreme  Inclemency  of 
Winter  Weather,  is  hurt  and  damaged,  a  Barley- 
Crop,  that  is  fown  at  a  fafer  Time  of  Year,  may  an¬ 
swer  -far  beyond  it,  as  it  happened  in  the  Year 
1740;  for  had  not  the  Barley-Crop  fucceeded  in 
that  Time,  better  than  the  Wheat-Crop,  there  had 
been  a  mo ft  lamentable  Famine,  indeed  *,  but,  as  it 
happened,  the  Plenty  of  Barley  helped  out  with  the 
Scarcity  of  Wheat,  and  gave  many  poor  Families 
an  Opportunity  to  live,  that  would  otherwife  have 
been  ftarved.  From  all  which  I  would  obferve  and 
infer,  that  it  is  a  great  Lofs  to  let  fuch  a  Farm  be 
without  a  Barley-Crop  *,  not  only  for  the  diredl  Pro¬ 
fit,  that  it  produces  beyond  Oat  or  Pea- Crops,  but 
alio  for  the  Benefit  of  giving  the  Earth  a  Change  of 
Seed,  which  is  of  vait  Confequence  to  a  Farmer, 
becaufe  there  is  no  Ground  whatfoever  but  affe£ts 
this  Piece  of  Hufbandry.  And  whoever  does  not 
pra&ile  it,  will  be  his  own  Enemy.  In  the  Vale  of 
Aylefbury ,  as  I  have  remarked  in  my  former  Works, 
their  Farmers,  fome  Years  ago,  thought  themfelves 
abfolutely  in  the  Right  of  it,  when  they  fowed  their 
blue  Clay,  and  ft  iff,  wettifh,  black  Loams,  with  on¬ 
ly  Wheat  and  Horfe-beans  ;  but  fince  fome  of  them 
have  fown  Barley,  by  Way  of  Change  of  Seed,  they 
have  found  their  Account  in  it,  and  been  convinced 

that 
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that  Change  of  Seed  is  one  very  great  Means  to 
come  by  plentiful  Crops  of  Corn. 

qhe  Management  of  a  Farmer ,  who ,  by  Re  a  fin  of 
a  bad  Soil  that  he  rented,  was  difiour aged  from  fowing 
Barley. — This  Farmer,  like  many  others  in  the 
World,  rented  a  Farm  in  the  Chilturn  Country 
that  lay  about  Twenty-fix  Miles  from  Fondon , 
whofe  Soil,  for  the  greated  Part,  was  a  red,  ftiff, 
{tony  Clay,  mixed  with  a  Loam,  fo  that  it  might 
be  called  a  clayey  Loam,  and,  like  the  yellow 
Clay,  is  of  the  mod  hungry,  cold,  and  word  Sort 
of  Clays.  In  this  Soil  there  have  been  feveral  At¬ 
tempts*  made  to  get  Crops  of  Barley,  and  to  this 
Purpofe  neither  repeated  Flowings  were  wanting 
to  get  the  Ground  into  a  fine  Tilth,  nor  Manure, 
or  Dung,  to  fertilife  it.  But,  notwithdanding  all 
requifite  Preparations  were  made  Uie  oi,  for  ob¬ 
taining  good  Crops  of  Barley,  the  Farmer  was 
difcouraged  from  making  further  Trials,  becaufe 
of  the  feveral  fatal  Accidents  that  attend  Barley- 
feed  fown  in  fuch  a  Soil.  If  a  long  dry  Time 
direddy  fucceeds  the  Sowing,  then  fuch  a  Clay 
forms  a  crudy  Surface  and  hinders  the  infant  Bar¬ 
ley-blades  from  making  their  Way  into  the  Air  ; 
and,  if  a  wet,  cold  Time  fucceeds,  then  the  Chil- 
nefs  of  the  Weather,  joining  the  cold  Nature  of 
the  Clay,  darves  the  Barley,  makes  it  look  red- 
difh,  indead  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  and  caufes 
it  to  pine  till  great  Part  of  it  dies  away  ^  fo  that 
this,  and  his  neighbouring  Farmers,  who  oc¬ 
cupy  the  fame  Sort  of  clayey  Soil,  have  been  fo 
difcouraged  from  fowing  Barley,  that  they  have 
forborne  any  farther  Attempt.  This  engages  my 
Pen  to  repeat  what  I  have  formerly  made  appear, 
■viz. 

How ,  by  Verlue  of  Steeping  Barley-Seed ,  a  red  or 
yellow  clayey  Soil ,  that  lies  tolerably  dry ,  may  be  fafe- 
ly  fown  with  Barley- feed  to  great  Profit.— The  be¬ 
fore- 
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fore-mentioned  Farmers  are  well  known,  for  feveral 
Miles  round  about  them,  to  be  good  Managers, 
and  very  expert  in  the  Art  of  Plowing,  Sowing, 
and  in  moft  other  Branches  of  the  excellent  Art 
of  Agriculture  *,  yet,  to  my  certain  Knowledge, 
they  ad  as  ignorantly,  in  Relped  of  giving  Ear  to 
any  new  Improvement,  as  if  they  lived  in  Africa  y 
for  I  have  told  fome  of  them  how  they  might  get 
good  Crops  of  this  Grain  in  their  clayey  Soils,  by 
fteeping  the  Seed,  but  it  proved  to  no  more  Pur- 
pofe  than  Whiffling  to  the  Air  *,  however,  it  had 
another  Effect  upon  the  Gentleman  I  gave  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  in  laft  Month  *,  one  that  rented  about 
Three-hundred  Acres  of  Arable  and  Meadow- 
ground,  moft  of  which  was  a  ft  iff,  flat,  wettifh, 
clayey  Loam,  wherein  he  feldom,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  Way  of  fowing  his  Barley-feed  dry,  got  a* 
bove  Three-quarters  of  Barley  on  each  Acre  ; 
but  by  taking  my  Advice,' and  looking  ftrictly  after 
the  Management  of  Infufing  the  Seed  according  to 
my  Nitre-Receipt ,  he  got  fix  Quarters  of  Early  off 
an  Acre,  as  he  himfelf  declared  to  me  ;  a  Quan¬ 
tity,  as  I  was  informed,  never  got  off  fuch  a  Soil 
before.  So  thefe  Farmers,  I  have  juft  wrote  of, 
may,  by  the  fame  Rule,  get  good  Crops  of  Ear¬ 
ly  off  their  red  clayey  Loams,  if  they  would  be 
perfuaded  to  Reafon,  and  take  the  fame  Method 
this  Gentleman  did,  to  fteep  their  Barley-feed  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  public  Receipt  •,  for,  by  this  Means, 
the  Barley  would  forthwith  puftt  up  its  Blades  be¬ 
fore  any  dry  Weather  could  have  Time  to  crufli 
the  Surface  and  fpoil  the  Crop,  which  leads  me  to 
make  my  intended  Obfervations. 

Of  the  Benefit  of  fowing  Barky  feed  late . —  This 
may  feem  a  Paradox  to  many,  but  I  hope  to  make 
it  obvious,  that  there  is  a  Neceflity  for  fowing 
Barley  -  feed  fo  late  as  in  Aprils  and  like  wife  a 
Safety  in  doing  the  fame  to  a  great  Advantage. 

Firft, 
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Firft,  then,  I  am  to  fhew  that  there  is  a  Neceffity 
fometimes,  for  a  Farmer,  to  fow  his  Barley-feed 
fo  iate  as  in  April  In  this  Cafe,  the  Vale  Farmer, 
who  occupies  a  ftiff  clayey  Soil,  or  a  wet,  fhff, 
loamy,  Soil,  that  lies  in  the  Ridge-form  in  open 
Fields,  is  not  here  meant  to  be  the  Perfon  I  write 
of,  that  is  under  a  Neceflity  of  fov/ing  his  Barley 
late  ;  no,  thefe  have  no  Occafion  to  be  under  fuch 
a  Neceflity,  becaufe,  as  they  fow  no  Clover,  Tur- 
neps,  nor  Rapes,  they  are  at  Liberty  to  fow  their 
Ground  as  early  as  they  pleafe  ,  but  it  is  not  fo 
with  many  of  the  Chilturn  Farmers,  who  fow  Clo¬ 
ver,  Turneps,  Rapes,  and  Rye  for  feeding  Sheep 
and  other  Cattle  in  the  Winter  and  Spring-feafons. 
Thefe,  I  fay,  are  thofe  who  are  fometimes  un¬ 
der  a  Neceflity  of  fov/ing  their  Ground  late  with 
Barley-feed.  For  Example,  I  have  a  referved 
Field  of  Turneps,  which  I  lowed  late,  in  order 
to  have  them  young  and  tender  in  March ,  for 
feeding  my  Sheep  and  Lambs  on  them,  till  either 
my  Rapes  or  Rye  is  fit  to  turn  them  into  ;  which 
would  happen,  as  I  will  fuppofe,  at  the  Beginning 
of  April,  and  that  they  will  eat  the  Rapes  or  Rye 
off  in  a  Month.  Now,  if  fuch  Ground  is  fit  for 
Barley,  it  may  be  enjoyed  to  great  Profit,  by 
Means  of  deeping  the  Barley-feed  in  Liquor,  and 
liming  it  afterwards,  &c.  for,  in  this  Cafe,  here 
are  two  affiffing  Properties  given  the  Seed  *,  that  of 
the  Sheeps-dung,  and  thus  preparing  the  Seed  in 
the  greateft  Safety  ;  for,  in  the  fecond  Place,  the 
Seed,  by  being  infufed  the  appointed  Time,  will 
fprout  out  in  a  few  Days,  and,  as  the  Heat  of  the 
Weather  increafes  with  the  Length  of  Days,  it 
will  grow  a-pace,  and  become  a  fhady  Cover  to 
its  Roots,  that  by  this  Means  will  grow  fo  vigo¬ 
rous,  as  to  withftaqd  Heats  and  Droughts  for 
Months  together,  till,  at  lafl,  if  the  Ground  was 
in  good  Order  at  Sowing-time,  a  large  Crop  may 
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be  expedled  very  early :  Whereas,  if  fuch  Land 
was  Town  fo  late  with  only  naked  dry  Seed,  and  a 
Courfeof  dry  hot  Weather  fhould  follow  dire&Iy, 
fuch  Seed  may  lie  in  the  Earth  a  great  While  be¬ 
fore  it  fhews  its  green  Blades  •,  and  when  it. does, 
they  may,  very  likely,  grow  into  feveral  Degrees 
of  Ripenefs,  and  then  what  mull  be  the  Malt  that 
is  made  from  inch  Barley  ?  Why,  perhaps,  there 
will  not  half  of  it  be  true  Malt,  and  then,  I  am 
fure,  the  Buyer  of  it  mud  greatly  fuiTer  in  large 
Quantities  ;  for,  I  am  certain,  in  fome  Summers, 
there  have  been  Ten-thoufand  Quarters  of  Bar¬ 
ley  in  tins  Condition,  when  the  Seed  has  been  fown 
in  the  old  wrong  Way  of  doing  it,  as  moft  is  done 
at  this  Time  throughout  England *,  for,  who  will  be¬ 
lieve  that  three  Bufnels  of  "Barley-feed  will  furely 
(with  the  Bleffing  of  Heaven)  produce  feven  Quar¬ 
ters  at  Harveft,  if  the  Earth  was  well  manured  and 
in  a  fine  Tilth  at  Sowing-Time,  although  lowed 
fo  late  as  in  April  ?  But  it  is  certainly  true  that 
lt  jvill  not  only  produce  this  Quantity,  but  like- 
wne  that  Barley  of  an  equal  Growth,  provided 
the  Seed  was  infufed  accordingly.  But  this  Pro¬ 
duct  would  affuredly  happen  with  the  greater 
Safety,  and  to  the  greater  Profit,  if  the  Seed  was 
bought  from  off  the  fandy  Loams  of  Chdfea ,  Ful¬ 
ham,  or  Hammerfmith  in  Middlefex ,  as  I  fhall  far¬ 
ther  take  Notice  of. 

a  Barley-feed  is  more  profitable  to  fiow  in  a 
Jlifif  Earth  that  comes  of  a  Jandy  Foam,  than  am  o- 
ther  Barley  feed, — The  Change  of  Seed  is  of  fuch 
Importance  towards  improving  Crops  of  Grain 
produced  by  it,  that  many  fend  for  W heat,  Bar- 
ley,  Peafe,  &c.  to  great  Diflances.  For  this  Pur- 
pOie,  there  are  many  Sacks  of  Wheat  carried  out 
of  Hertford  and  Bedfordshire  into  Northampton, 
Leicefter,  and  Darbyfihire ,  for  the  Sake  of  fowintr 
a  Seed  that  comes  off  a  chalky  Soil,  in  a  clayey 
0i  ftiff  loamy  Soil  j  fo  the  Hertfordfiloire  Farmers, 

C  feveral 
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feveral  of  them,  fend  for  Fulham  Barley-feed  above 
thirty  Miles  an  End,  and  all  by  Land -carriage. 
Now,  though  we  have  fandy,  chalky,  and  gravel¬ 
ly  Lands  juft  by  Home,  yet,  we  of  Little-Gaddef- 
den  chufe  to  be  at  the  extraordinary  Charge  of 
fending  for  this  Fulham  Barley-feed,  though  we  live 
Thirty-four  Miles  from  it,  and  find  our  Account 
in  fo  doing  for  as  we  fow  it  in  our  ftiff  Loams, 
from  off  a  fandy  fhort  Loam,  it  returns  us  a  very 
early  Crop,  with  a  Kernel  much  bigger  than  that 
we  fowed,  and  is  fo  natural  for  making  true  Malt, 
that  it  is  commonly  fold  for  two  Shillings  a  Quarter 
more  than  our  common  Barley  is  •,  but  there  are 
other Reafons  for  our  preferring  this  Fulham  Barley- 
feed  before  all  others.  One  is,  that  by  getting  a 
Crop  of  fuch  Barley,  fooner  than  ordinary,  off  the 
Ground,  it  gives  a  Farmer  the  Opportunity  to 
fow  the  fame  Land  with  Turneps,  early  enough 
to  enjoy  a  full  Crop  of  them.  Another  Reafon 
is,  that  we  can  (if  the  Land  is  proper  for  it)  fow 
Rape-feed.  A  third  is,  that,  by  mowing  off  fuch 
a  very  early  Crop,  we  have  an  Opportunity  to 
plow  the  Ground  feveral  Times,  for  lowing  Wheat 
in  the  fame  in  Offcber  following.  Another  is,  that, 
this  Barley  being  ripe  before  Wheat,  it  may  be  very 
'probably  got  into  the  Barn  in  the  drieft  Order, 
as  theirs  about  Fulham  commonly  is,  who  there¬ 
by  are  Mahers  of  the  belt  of  Barley-feed.  And 
it  is  this  excellent  Quality  that  makes  it  a  fit  Sort 
to  be  lown  in  the  Norlhern  Parts  of  this  King¬ 
dom,  becaufe  this  Barley-feed,  beyond  all  others, 
may,  as  I  have  obferved,  be  fown  late  and  mown 
early.  In  fhort,  there  are  thefe  two  great  Conve- 
niencies  attending  this  peculiar  Sort  of  Barley; 
one  is,  that,  by  Beeping  the  Seed,  a  Farmer  is  out 
of  the  Danger  of  having  his  Barley-crop  buffer, 
by  Drynefs  of  Weather,  although  the  Seed 
be  fown  in  any  Time  of  this  Month  of  April,  in 
a  dry  Soil.  The  other  \s,  that,  notwithftanding 

fuch 
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fuch  late  Sowing,  the  Crop,  produced  from  the 
Seed  of  this  Fulham  Barley,  will  be  ripe  as  loon, 
if  not  fooner  than  the  Wheat-crop,  Now  to  have 
this  Fulham  Barley-feed  in  many  Parts  of  England , 
Wales ,  and  Scotland ,  it  may  be  eafily  and  very 
cheaply  lent  by  Water-carriage,  becaufe  feveral  of 
the  Farmers,  who  fave  and  fell  this  Barley-Seed, 
live  very  near  the  River  Fhames ,  fo  that  there  will 
be  little  or  no  Charge  to  carry  it  to  the  Boat;  and, 
as  it  is  then  on  the  Water,  it  need  not  be  off  it, 
till  it  is  put  on  Ship-board,  and  unladen  at  the 
defired  Port.  But  there  muft  be  a  great  deal  of 
Care  employed  in  examining  the  Seed,  for  there 
is,  fometimes,  a  considerable  Difference  in  it  ; 
fome  may  have  the  Seeds  of  Weeds  among  it  ;  o- 
thers  may  have  thofe  light  Kernels  mingled  with  it, 
that  (bould  have  been  feparated  from  the  Seed  : 
For,  if  there  are  many  of  thefe,  the  Crop  will 
be  a  great  deal  the  worfe  for  it  ;  for,  as  the 
Seed  is,  fo  will  the  Crop  be  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure ;  therefore,  if  a  Gentleman  will  be  at  the 
Charge  of  it,  I  will  take  the  fmall  Kernels  from 
the  large  ones,  and  then  the  Seed  will  be  in  the 
greateft  Order  for  Sowing,  and  produce  large  Ears 
and  large  Kernels,  that  confequently  will  make 
the  beft  of  Malt.  Now  to  have  fuch  Barley-feed  in 
this  high  Perfedlion,  after  the  Fulham  Farmer  has 
fcreened  and  fieved  it  ready  for  felling  it  for  good 
Seed,  I  come  with  the  fmall  Tool  I  gave  an  Ac^ 
count  of  in  March ,  and  difcharge  the  Seed  of 
thofe  light  fmall  Kernels,  that  would  produce  light 
fmall  Barley-corns  again,  if  they  are  fown;  but 
then  there  muft  be  an  Allowance  made,  for  the 
Lofs  of  fuch  light  Kernels,  which,  after  they  are 
thus  feparated  from  the  heavy  and  larger  ones, 
will  be  only  fit  for  the  Swine  or  Poultry.  But  this 
is  not  all  the  Skill  that  is  required  of  a  Buyer  of 
this  Seed  ;  the  Barley,  by  being  got  in  damp,  may 
fo  heat  in  the  Mow,  that  the  Seed  will  not  grow 
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to  Profit :  In  this  Cafe  the  Sower  will  lofe  his  Mo* 
ney,  Time,  and  Labour-,  and  it  is  on  thefe  Ac¬ 
counts  that  I  buy  my  Fulham  Barley-feed  of  one  or 
two  particular  Men,  that  I  know  fpare  no  Coll  nor 
Pains,  but  are  more  than  ordinary  curious  in  the 
Saving  of  it  ;  and,  for  this  Reafon,  it  is  true  they 
have  the  greater  Price  for  it  ;  but  then  no  Perfon 
ought  to  grudge  a  Shilling  or  two  extraordinary  in 
every  Quarter  for  fuch  a  delicate  Sort  of  Seed  ;  becaufe 
a  Shilling,  kept  back  on  this  Account,  may  occafion 
the  Lofs  of  many  Crowns  in  a  large  Crop  of  Bar¬ 
ley.  This  mo  ft  excellent  Barley-feed  I  furnifh  to 
any  Perfon  on  a  proper  Order-,  and,  as  I  have  fome- 
times  Commiffions  for  this  Seed,  I  here  give  Notice, 
that  it  will  be  to  no  Purpofe  for  any  Perfon  to  fend 
an  Order  to  me  for  it,  after  the  Month  of  Febrile 
ary ,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  all  fold  off  before 
March  ;  and  therefore  the  moft  proper  Time,  to 
lend  for  this  Seed,  is  between  New-Tear* s-Day  and 
the  latter  End  of  February  at  fartheft.  And  if 
Gentlemen  who  live  in  fuch  convenient  Parts,  where 
this  Barley  may  be  lent  them,  by  Water-carriage  ; 
or  by  Land,  if  the  Carriage  is  not  too  long  and 
expenfive  I  fay,  if  Thoufands  were  but  fenfible  of 
the  great  Improvement  that  may  be  made  in  Bar¬ 
ley-crops,  and  in  making  Malt,  by  Means  of  their 
lowing  this  Fulham  Barley-feed,  I  am  altmoft  fare 
they  would  ftrenuoufly  endeavour  to  have  a  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  it  fent  them  every  third  Year  -,  for  this  Barley- 
feed  will  la  ft  two  Crops,  at  lead,  without  degenera¬ 
ting;  but,  if  fo\yn  longer,  it  will  grow  worfe,  and  at 
laft  become  the  ft  me  Sort  of  common  Barley  that 
is  natural  to  the  Country. 

Of  Preparing  Bar  ley  feed  for  Sowing.  —  This 
is  more  than  ordinary  neceffary  to  be  done,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  in  the  Ule  of  rath  ripe  Fulham  Barley- 
feed,  the  flat-eared  Sprat  Barley,  or  the  famous 
and  moft  profitable  Barley-feed  of  all  others  what¬ 
soever,  the  Furky  Barley,  which,  when  out  of 
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its  Ear,  can  hardly  be  known  from  a  large-bodied 
Wheat  Kerne],  though  in  its  Ear  it  grows  bearded 
like  common  Barley,  as  I  have  been  an  Eye-witnejs 
of.  I  fay,  when  either  of  thefe  are  to  be  fown,  the 
Seed  fhould  be  fir  ft  fteeped  in  fome  fertile  Men- 
ftruum ,  to  prevent  the  feveral  Mifchiefs  and  Loftes 
that  attend  the  Sowing  of  dry  Seeds  in  this  Month 
of  April,  which  fuch  a  late  Seafon  fubjedls  the 
Seed  to  *,  for,  in  Cafe  a  long  dry  Time  fhould  di¬ 
rectly  follow  the  Mowing  of  Barley  in  the  common 
naked  Way  of  Sowing  it,  the  Seed  will  lie  al- 
moft  unadtive  in  the  Ground,  and  fome  of  it,  very 
likely,  canker,  corrupt,  and  die  ;  or,  for  Want  of 
Moifture,  its  ftunted  puny  Blades  will  make  fo  flow 
a  Growth,  as  to  give  the  "Worm  an  Opportunity 
to  eat  and  kill  it  ;  or,  if  it  does  furmount  thefe 
two  Difafters,  at  Harveft  there  will  certainly  be 
two,  if  not  three  Sorts  of  Ripenefs  in  the  Barley- 
crop,  if  the  Seed  had  not  received  Rain  enough 
in  due  Time  to  caufe  the  Roots  to  throw  up  an 
even  Growth  of  Barley.  Now  the  ill  Confequence 
of  all  this  is  abfolutely  prevented,  by  fteeping  the 
Barley-feed  according  to  my  Salopetre  Receipt  ; 
which,  as  it  has  been  publifhed  in  one  or  more  of 
thefe  Monthly  Books,  I  fhalf forbear  Writing  here, 
and  add,  that  as  there  are  feveral  other  Liquors  for 
fteeping  Barley-feed  in,  preparatory  for  fertilifing 
and  infuring  a  good  Crop,  I  fhould  have  mention¬ 
ed  them  before  ;  but,  as  I  intend  to  furnifh  the 
World  with  more  Works  on  the  great  Subject  of 
Agriculture,  I  fhall  defer  them  with  a  thouiand 
others  for  more  convenient  Opportunities  *,  which 
Article  of  fteeping  Barley-feed  will  be  of  the 
greater  Importance,  when  i  make  known  more  than 
one  Way  of  doing  it  much  cheaper  than  with  Salt¬ 
petre  ;  for  1  am  very  fenfible,  that  Farmers  reject 
the  very  Name  of  a  new  Improvement,  when  the 
Charge  of  a  few  Shillings  is  tacked  to  it  •,  as,  in¬ 
deed,  the  Cafe  is  in  this  Refpedt,  when  Salt-petrc 
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fells  for  a  Shilling  or  more  a  Pound,  as  it  has  done 
of  late,  by  Reafon  of  the  great  Confumption  of  it 
in  the  making  of  Gunpowder  this  War  Time. 
But  as  my  other  Receipts  for  the  imbibing  of  Bar¬ 
ley-feed  will  be  as  cheap,  as  Salt-petre  is  dear,  I 
hope  I  fhall  give  the  Public  the  greater  Satisfac¬ 
tion,  when  I  expofe  them  to  the  World. 

Of  Sowing  Barley-feed.  —  As  to  the  Sowing  of 
Barley-feed,  I  have  in  laft  Month  given  an  Account 
of  it,  and  therefore  have  the  lefs  to  fay  here  ;  fome 
Perfons  I  know  there  are,  who  fcruple  the  Sowing 
of  rath-ripe,  or  Fulham  Barley-feed  in  wettifh  or 
ftiffifh  Earths,  becaufe  they  know  it  grew  in  the 
Southern  Parc  of  this  Nation  in  a  dry,  warm,  rich 
Soil,  as  thinking  it  too  tender  for  their  Ground  and 
Situation  :  And,  indeed,  I  am  of  Opinion  they  are 
in  the  right  of  it,  on  the  Suppofuion  that  they 
know  of  no  better  Way  of  Sowing  than  after  the 
old  Mode,  which  obliges  all  Farmers  to  fow  Bar¬ 
ley-feed  dry,  and  before  the  Month  of  April.  But 
the  Cafe  is  altered,  becaufe  there  area  Thoufand 
new  Improvements  found  out  and  practifed  now, 
that  never  were  known  before  ;  and,  among  the 
reft,  this  is  one,  of  fowing  Barley  fo  late  as  in  April 
with  Safety,  by  the  Means  of  liquoring  the  Seed, 
and  liming  it  afterwards,  which  fits  it  for  fo  fpeedy 
a  Growth,  that  let  the  Land  be  ever  fo  dry,  when 
it  is  fown,  and  if  there  is  no  Rain  for  Months 
afterwards.  If  ill  the  foaked  Barley-feed,  by  carrying 
Liquor  enough  with  it  into  the  Earth,  will  ftrike 
an  expeditious  Root,  and  throw  up  a  moft  quick 
Blade,  to  the  Carrying  on  its  Growth  in  a  fiourifh- 
ing  Condition  till  Harveft.  Therefore  even  the 
Vale- Farmer  need  not  be  afraid  of  Sowing  Fulham 
Barley-feed,  nor  any  other  fo  late  as  in  April,  not- 
withftanding  the  great  Difcouragement  that  a  clay¬ 
ey  Soil  brings  many  of  them  under,  even  to  a  Di¬ 
lemma,  becaufe,  fay  they,  if  we  fow  our  Barley-feed 
here  too  fopn,  the  Chills  of  Frofts  and  Wetts  will 
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fpoil  it ;  and  if  we  fow  it  fo  late,  why  then  the  ft  iff 
Surface  will  bind  fo  faft  (if  a  dry  Time  prefently 
fucceeds  the  Sowing)  that  they  will  be  in  Danger 
of  lofing  their  Crop  by  it.  Now,  to  avoid  the 
Damage  that  attends  thefe  two  Extreams,  Soaking 
the  Seed  will  be  an  abfolute  Prevention  to  it,  and 
Sowing  the  fame  in  April?  which  I  know  many 
of  them  will  not  believe  ;  but  let  any  of  them  but 
try  a  half  Acre  Ridge-land  firft,  and,  as  that  fares* 
let  them  defift,  or  go  on  hereafter  with  the  fame 
Practice.  This  is  as  fair  a  Plan  as  can  be  well 
propofed  ;  and,  if  they  will  keep  up  to  the  Punctilio 
of  my  Nitre  Receipt,  I  will  venture  my  Reputa¬ 
tion  on  the  Succefs  :  For  we  try  and  prove  the  Ful¬ 
ham  Barley  at  above  thirty  Miles  to  the  Northward 
of  London  ;  and  that  in  ftiff,  wettifh,  hat,  Chilturn 
loamy  inclofed  Fields,  and  feldom  ever  find  it  fail 
our  Expe&ation  *,  and,  if  fo,  lam  fore  it  ought  to 
be  an  Encouragement  to  Thoufands  of  others,  for 
their  Sowing  of  this,  or  any  other  Barley-feed  thus, 
and  fo  late  as  in  April ,  in  a  ftiff  Earth. 

A.  Cafe  J hewing  how  a  large  Field  was  fown  with 
Barley  in  a  wrong  Manner ,  and  how  the  Farmer  loft 
moft  of  his  Crop  by  it.  —  As  I  have  juft  now  been 
writing  on  the  great  Benefit  of  fowing  Barley-feed 
wet,  it  comes  in  my  Way  to  give  an  Account  of  a 
particular  Cafe  that  occurred  to  my  Knowledge  on 
a  Journey  I  took  in  Odiober  1743,  when  being  on 
the  Road,  I  accidently  fell  in  Company  with  a  Far¬ 
mer  of  the  Country  I  was  then  in,  who,  coming 
againft  a  large  inclofed  Field  of  the  gravelly  Kind, 
told  me  the  Farmer  had  plowed  the  Ground  fuffici- 
ently  fine  for  the  Reception  of  the  Barley- 
feed,  but  had  hardly  his  Seed  again  at  Harveft. 
Upon  his  telling  me  this,  I  defired  him  to  give  me 
his  Reafonswhy  the  Barley-crop  miffed.  His  An- 
fwer  was,  firft,  that  though  he  had  plowed  his 
Ground  fine  enough,  it  had  not  a  Dreffmg  be  flow¬ 
ed  upon  it  capable  of  nouri Idling  a  full  Crop  of 
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Barley  ;  fo  that  that,  which  was  given  the 
Ground,  did  little  or  no  Good  ;  becaufe,  fecondly, 
there  happened  to  follo-w  a  long  dry  Time  prefently 
after  the  Seed  was  Town  ;  and,  though  there  fell 
a  little  Rain,  Efficient  to  caufe  the  Seed  to  fprout 
and  grow  up  fome  Heigh th,  yet,  for  Want  of  more 
Moifture  to  carry  forward  its  Growth,  the  Crop 
began  to  pine,  and  the  more  by  Reafon  df  the 
natural  DVynefs  and  Heat  of  the  gravelly  Ground, 
and  the  hungry  Quality  that  always  attends  its  loofe 
Parts  •,  infomuch  that  mod  of  the  rird  Shoots  of 
the  Barley  withered  and  were  dying  away,  when, 
fome  Showers  of  Rain  falling,  they  fo  refrefned  and 
enlivened  the  Barley  Root?,  that  they  pufhed  up 
new  Shoots,  that  grew  into  feveral  weak  Stalks,  and 
unequal  very  poor  Ears,  that  had  not  Time  to  per¬ 
fect  their  Kernels  ;  becaufe,  by  thefe  After- lkoots, 
great  Part  of  the  Field  of  Barley  became  a  Sort  of 
fecond,  but  untimely  and  abortive  Crop  ;  fo  that, 
at  Flarveft,  the  upright  and  ripe  Ears  made  a  thin 
and  very  poor  Appearance  to  the  Sight  of  palling 
Travellers,  but  word  of  all  to  the  ignorant  Far¬ 
mer  and  Owner,  who  I  have  Reafon  to  believe,  if 
he  was  told,  before  the’  Sowing  of  this  Field  with 
Barley-feed,  he  would  run  fuch  A  Rifque  of  having 
it  fpoiled  by  dry  Weather,  if  he  did  not  firft  foak  it 
in  a  proper  Liquor  ;  that  he  had  better  give  two 
Shillings  for  a  Receipt,  and  thereby  be  taught  how 
to  deep  the  Seed,  and  prevent  the  Misfortune  :  I 
hardly  fuppofe  he  would  beftow  fo  much  Money,- 
nor  half  that  Sum  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  more  likely  he  would  rejed  it,  if  it  was  given  him 
only  for  Good-will,  and,  perhaps,  add  a  fcorning 
Flout  or  jeer  againft  all  new  Ways,  as  believing 
none  can  exceed  the  old  ones.  I  have  met  with 
fome  of  thefe  obftinate  Blades  in  my  Travels,  that 
were  not  only  Farmers,  but  Men  of  fomewhat  a 
higher  Rank,  who,  becaufe  they  have  read  fome 
ufclefs,  vamped  up,  falfe  old  Theory,  perhaps, 
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calculated  at  firft  for  a  different  Climate  to  this  of 
England ,  and  wrote  by  Authors  not  capable  of 
judging  of  their  Truth  or  Falfhood,  and  fo  have  fent 
them  into  the  World  a  fecond  Time,  right  or 
wrong,  to  the  fcandal  of  the  greateft  and  bell 
natural  Subjed  that  can  be  written  on  ;  and  this, 
becaufe  they  have  not  had  a  Pradice,  for  a  leries  of 
Years,  in  the  Art  of  Agriculture,  which  is  the  chief 
Means  that  could  qualify  them  for  making  a  bet¬ 
ter  Diftindion  and  judgment  of  what  they  wrote§ 
which  puts  me  in  Mind  of  two  Gentlemen,  who 
took  a  great  deal  of  Pains  to  prove  me  a  Lyar,  or 
a  Writer  of  Truth. 

How  two  Gentleman  travelled  a  hundred  Miles  to 
; prove  this  Author  a  true  or  falfe  Writer.  - —  This 
was  told  me  from  one  who  lived  on  the  Spot  at  Bar* 
ley- End. ,  in  Buckinghamjhire :  That  two  Gentlemen 
had  rode  fifty  Miles  an  End  to  fatisfy  their  Curio- 
fity,  if  it  was  true,  what  I  mentioned  in  oile  of  my 
Books  of  Husbandry ,  that  Trefoil  and  Clover- 
graffes  grew  together  on  a  chalky  Soil  in  this  Part 
ot  the  Country.  The  Performs  Anfwer  was,  that,  if 
they  would  ride  a  little  farther,  he  would  fhew  them, 
the  Field  where  they  were  fown,  and  now  are  to  be 
feen.  The  Gentlemen  went  *,  and,  when  they  had 
received  ocular  Demonftration  of  the  Fad,  one  of 
them  faid,  I  find  all  is  not  Lyes  that  is  written  % 
which  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  thefe  Gentlemen 
were  in  the  Right  of  it  to  divert  themfelves  with  a 
Ride,  to  prove  the  Truth  of  an  Affertion  of  this 
Kind,  becaufe,  if  they  were  Owners  of  fuch  a  Soil, 
they  might  with  the  more  Aflurance  venture  to  fow 
thefe  Grafs-feeds  in  the  fame,  for  Seeing  is  Be¬ 
lieving.  But,  if  they  had  lived  at  a  much  greater 
Pittance,  they  might  have  faved  themfelves  the 
Coft  and  Pains  of  a  long  Journey,  by  being  more 
credulous,  and  have  taken  my  Word  for  the  Truth 
of  it  ;  for  I  muff  be  a  very  audacious  Writer,  in- 
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deed,  if  I  had  ventured  my  Reputation  on  a  falfe 
Bottom  in  this  Refpedt,  by  directing  any  Perfon  to 
a  Place  within  two  Miles  of  my  Houfe,  to  prove 
the  Truth  of  what  I  afterted  for  Fad: :  However,  I 
hope  it  is  to  a  good  Purpofe,  I  did  fo,  for  by  this 
Cafe  many  may  be  informed,  that  Clover  and  Tre¬ 
foil  will  grow  extraordinary  well  together,  for 
two  Years,  in  a  chalky  Soil,  that  lies  flattifh, 
and  is  of  a  moift  Nature  ;  but  they  ought  not 
to  expedt  this  Succefs  where  a  Chalk  is  too  much 
of  a  hurlucky  or  ftrong  Nature,  for  then  it  will 
not  adminifter  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Moifture, 
in  dry  Seafons,  to  nourifh  the  Grafs  to  any  great 
Perfection  ;  but,  where  a  Chalk  is  agreeable,  the 
Trefoil  is  very  proper  to  grow  along  with  the  Clo¬ 
ver,  becaufe  it  is  a  branching  cjofe-headed  Grais, 
that  is  therefore  the  more  capable  to  lhade  the 
Roots  of  the  Clover  and  forward  its  Growth  in  dry 
Summers.  But  to  return  to  my  former  Subjedt,  of 
the  Farmer  that  loft  moft  of  his  Crop  of  Barley  by 
wrong  Management  :  I  fay,  if  this  Farmer  had 
fteeped  his  Barley-feed,  according  to  my  Salt-Pe- 
tre  Receipt  *,  inftead  of  having  fo  little  Return  at 
Harveft,  he  might  very  probably  have  had  four  or 
more  Quarters  on  every  Acre,  notwithftanding  the 
long  dry  Time  that  fuccceded  the  Sowing  of  his  Seed  •, 
and,  had  he  but  fufficiently  dreffed  his  Ground,  I 
think  there  had  been  no  Danger  of  his  having  feven 
Quarters  on  each  Acre :  However,  that  I  may  be 
within  Compafs  of  the  Matter,  I  will  fuppofe  ne~ 
only  loft  three  Quarters  of  Barley  on  each  Acre, 
purely  for  Want  of  fteeping  the  Barley-feed,  that 
would  have  coft  him  not  above  three  or  four  Shil¬ 
lings,  at  moft,  for  preparing  fo  much  as  would  have 
compleatly  done  the  firft  Acre,  and  lefs  for  the 
reft ;  then,  what  a  Lofer  he  muft  be,  I  leave  for  my 
Reader  to  judge. 

Oj  Sozving  Barky -feed  by  the  Drill-plough.—  In 
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this  Month  the  Drill -plough  comes  in  as  a  very  fer- 
viceable  Inftrument,  for  Sowing  of  Barley -feed  ;  be- 
caufe,  as  the  Weather  is  got  warm,  and  like  to  be 
more  fo  every  Day,  the  Seed,  by  being  drilled  in, 
lies -deeper  and  fecurer  in  the  Ground,  than  that  on¬ 
ly  harrowed  in,  from  the  Power  of  Pleats,  and  Da¬ 
mage  of  too  great  and  long  Droughts,  which  fome 
times  hinder  a  Farmer  of  almoft  half  his  Crop  of 
Barley,  fown  in  the  Broad -calf  Way  :  And  there¬ 
fore  it  is  now  in  frequent  Practice  with  feveral  Far¬ 
mers,  to  fow  Barley  out  of  the  Hopper  of  a  Drill- 
plough,  at  a  Foot,  or  fix  Inches  afunder,  in  Drills 
or  Rows.  If  at  a  Foot  Diftance,  the  Dutch  Hand- 
hough  muft  be  afterwards  employed,  to  keep  the 
Intervals  clean  from  Weeds,  to  help  this  Barley- 
Crop,  and  for  lowing  them  the  next  Seafon  with 
Wheat,  Barley,  or  other  Grain  ;  gravelly,  chalky, 
fandy,  and  dry  Loams  are  vaftly  improved  by  this 
Means,  and  will,  with  little  or  no  Dreffing,  return 
plentiful  Crops  of  this  Corn  ;  and,  as  thefe  Soils  are 
not  fo  proper  for  Wheat  as  Barley,  they  may  be 
fown  Year  after  Year  with  Barley,  by  this  Means 
of  Drilling  in  the  Seed,  which  would  grow  into  the 
greater  Crop,  if  it  was  firft  foaked  and  limed  in  a 
proper  Liquor.  There  were  many  poor  gravelly 
Fields  fowed  with  Barley,  by  the  Drill-plough,  this 
laft  Year  1743  *,  and,  although  the  former  Part  of 
the  Summer  was  attended  with  very  dry  Weather, 
yet  the  Barley  grew  in  fine  Crops  ;  or  the  Barley  - 
feed  may  be  fown  by  the  Three-wheel,  light,  Drill- 
plough,  at  fix  Inches  Diftance  in  Drills,  to  great 
Profit,  without  Houghing,  becaufe  the  Ploughman 
can  ftraddle  the  two  fore  Wheels,  wider  or  narrow¬ 
er,  to  a  Farmer’s  great  Conveniency  ^  which  is  one 
great  Perfection  of  this  Sort  of  Drill-plough,  for,  by 
it,  a  Perfon  may  fow  his  Seed  in  as  clofe,  or  in  as 
diftant  Drills,  as  he  thinks  fit, 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Dreffiing  and  Manuring  the  Ground  for 

Barley- Crops. 

THE  Necejfty  of  Or  effing  or  Manuring  Ground , 
for  fertilifing  Barley -Crops.—  As  Barley  is  a 
Grain  that  cannot  well  grow  too  thick*  it  requires  a 
more  than  ordinary  Afliftance,  to  fupport  its  Crop* 
efpeciaily  when  it  is  fown  in  the  old  dry  Way  *,  for* 
when  the  Seed  is  not  firft  liquored,  nor  the  Ground 
dreffed  or  manured,  there  is  little  Hopes  of  a  good 
Crop.  Wheat,  and  moft  other  Grain,  will  profper 
with  lefs  Dung  or  Manure  than  Barley  will ;  from 
hence  it  is,  that  many  Farmers  have  fallen  into  the 
Miftake  of  lowing  a  great  deal  of  Ground  with  Bar¬ 
ley-feed,  and  been  at  the  Charge  of  half  drefiing  it, 
in  Hopes  that,  with  the  Help  of  a  kind,  warm, "rai¬ 
ny  Time,  they  may  enjoy  a  plentiful  Crop :  But  alas ! 
many  have  deceived  themfelves  on  this  Account,  and 
been  convinced  by  lamentable  Experience  that*  had 
they  fown  but  five  Acres,  where  they  did  ten,  and 
put  all  the  Dung  on  the  fir  ft,  that  they  did  on  the 
laft,  they  would  have  had  a  greater  Return  at  Har- 
veft.  What  a  Lofs  then  muft  this  be,  enough  to 
break  a  (lender- pocketed  Farmer,  - who  ventures  to 
fow  twenty  or  thirty  Acres  of  Ground  with  Barley, 
under  a  half  Drefiing,  and  with  dry  Seed  ?  And  e- 
fpecially  one  that  rents  a  Vale-Farm,  becaufe,  if  he 
neither  prepares  the  Seed,  nor  the  Ground,  it  is 
great  odds,  if  his  Barley-Crop  is  not  fpoiled  by  two 
Extreams  of  Wreather ;  one  is,  that,  in  Cafe  a  very 
dry  Summer  fucceeds,  their  ftiff  bluifh,  or  black 
clayey,  or  marly  Soils  will  crack  and  ftunt  the 
Growth  of  the  Barley** Crop  *,  and,  if  a  very  wet, 
cold  one  happens,  the  Waters  may  ftunt  or  kill  a 
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great  deal  of  that  Barley,  which  grows  near  the 
Water-thoroughs  *,  a  Cafe  well  known  to  the  Co  ft  and 
Damage,  fometimes,  of  Thoufands  of  Vale-Farmers, 
who,  by  the  laft  Means,  have  little  elfe  to  mow  be- 
Tides  that  Barley  which  grows  on  the  Ridge  Part 
of  their  Acre  and  half  Acre  Lands.  Now,  to  pre¬ 
vent  thefe  fatal  Difafters  in  a  great  Meafure,  liquor¬ 
ing  the  Barley-Seed,  and  well  dunging  or  manuring 
the  Land,  is  abfolutely  necefiary  for  obtaining  a  full 
Crop  of  this  univerfal  Grain,  by  enabling  the  Seed 
to  make  an  expeditious  firft  Growth,  in  order  to 
bring  on  an  early  Head  to  cover  and  fhade  the  Roots, 
againft  the  Violence  and  Damage  of  too  great  Heats 
and  Droughts,  and  withftand  the  Chills  of  Inunda¬ 
tions  of  Waters,  that  frequently  happen  in  the  low 
Situations  of  Vale  Grounds,  and  ftagnate  the  Roots 
of  the  Barley,  as  many  of  the  Hill  Farmers  are  Eye- 
witneifes  of,  when  they  behold  Vale  Lands  almoft 
covered  with  Water,  that  appear  like  Part  of  a  Sea. 

Of  Dr  effing  and  Manuring  Vale  Grounds  for  a 
Barley-Crop . —  I  have  known  Vale-Farmers,  for  the 
foregoing  Reafons,  pen  their  Sheep  twice  on  the 
fame  Land;  or.  what  may  be  called  double  Dreffmg 
it  :  Others  will  caft  Dung  firft,  and  then  fqld  on  the 
fame  Ground  ;  others  will  only  manure  their  Barley 
Land  with  Pigeons-Dung,  as  the  belt  of  Dreffing  for 
it  ;  and,  of  late,  I  know  one,  and  only  one,  Vale- 
Farmer  manure  his  Barley-Crop  with  Soot,  and,  I 
was  a  Witnefs,  it  did  great  Service,  though  not  fa 
much  as  if  he  had  made  Ufe  of  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  Soot  ^  but  this  he  did  not  do,  his  Quantity  I 
think  was  no  more  than  fifteen  Bufhels  to  an  Acre, 
which  he  fowed  over  the  fprouting  Barley,  juft  as 
its  green  Blades  appeared  above  Ground  *,  where-* 
as,  had  he  fown  ten  Bufhels  on  every  half  Acre 
Ridge  Land,  he  had  compleatly  manured  all  the 
Barley  Ground.  However,  the  Soothe  made  Ufe  of 
did  him  a  great  deal  of  Service,  in  the  wet  cold 
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Spring  Time  of  1738  :  By  which  Trial  I  am 
convinced  that  Coal  Soot  is  very  proper  to  aflift  Bar¬ 
ley-Crops  in  Vales,  contrary  to  the  received  (launch 
Opinion,  fo  long  entertained  by  thefe  Farmers, 
who  always,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  held  it  a  loft  At¬ 
tempt  to  make  Ufe  of  Soot  for  a  (Tiding  their  Crops 
of  Corn,  as  believing  their  wet  cold  Land  would 
draw  the  Vertue  of  it  in  too  foon,  and  the  fooner,  if 
great  Rains  fell  prefently  after  it  was  fown  ;  and,  if 
a  very  dry  hot  Seafon  prefently  followed,  then  they 
believed  the  Soot  would  help  to  burn  up,  inftead  of 
nourifhing  the  Corn.  But,  as  I  faid,  Experience 
fhews  that  Soot  agrees  extraordinary  well  with  Bar¬ 
ley,  fown  on  Ridge  Vale  Lands;  and  fo  it  does, 
with  feveral  Sorts  of  Soils  in  the  Chilturn  Country. 

Of  Dr  effing  and  Manuring  Chilturn  Lands ,  for 
fertilifing  Crops  of  Barley . —  The  vaft  Quantities  of 
Manure  that  are  yearly  fetched  from  London ,  and 
confumed  in  Hertfordjhire ,  for  fertilifing  Crops  of 
Corn  and  Graifes,  prove,  that  it  does  confiderable 
Service  to  Chilturn  Farmers  ;  for  improving  our 
Barley-Crops,  we  make  Ufe  of  Soot,  Rags,  .Ivory, 
fhavings,  Cows  and  Hogs  Hair,  Rabbits,  Hens,  and 
Pigeons  Dungs,  Trotters,  Hooves,  Sprats,  Malt-duft, 
for,  as*  our  Lands  are  not  fo  marly  and  rich  as 
thole  in  Vales,  we  are  obliged  to  be  at  a  great  Ex¬ 
pence  for  fuch  Aftiftance  ;  which  is  alfo  more  than 
ordinary  neceftary  as  we  often,  and  oftener  fow  our 
Land,  than  Vale-Men  can,  as  we  are  inclofed,  and 
they  are  not ;  and  this  we  are  forced  to  do  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  Manner,  where  the  Land  is  a  Gravel,  a  Chalk, 
or  a  clayey  Loam  *,  therefore  we  fow  Turneps, 
Rapes,  Clover,  Thetches,  French  Wheat,  to 
help  towards  inriching  our  Grounds  *,  and  befides 
thefe  we  frequently  add  the  Fold,  or  Horn-fhav- 
ings.  Stable  or  Fowl  Dungs,  or  fome  other  Sort, 
or  elfe  we  could  not  get  five,  fix,  and  feven  Quarters 
off  an  Acre  :  But,  befides  thus  aftifting  Barley- 
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Crops,  with  one  or  twoDreffings  of  Dung  and  Ma¬ 
nure,  it  is  abfoiuteJy  neceftfary  that  we  Chilturn 
Farmers  be  at  an  extraordinary  Charge  for  fo  do¬ 
ing,  becaufe  there  is  another  fecond  Crop  to  par¬ 
take  of  its  Benefit  the  next  Year ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  we  fay.  Two  Years  Crops  lie  upon  this  one 
Year’s  Dreffing  ;  and  firft:,  if  we  drefs  Barley 
with  Soot,  about  a  Week  or  Fortnight  after  it  has 
been  fown,  we  fow  twenty  Bufhels  of  it  over  each 
Acre  ;  but  others  think  it  a  better  Way  to  fow  this 
Quantity  of  Soot,  as  foon  as  the  Barley-feed  is  fown, 
and  harrow  both  in  together  ;  and  indeed,  I  have 
found  it  the  beft  Way,  by  Reafon  it  lies,  in  this 
Form  of  Sowing,  clofer  to  the  Kernels,  than  when 
the  Barley  is  fown  firft,  and  harrowed  in,  and  the 
Soot  fown  afterwards  ;  nor  has  the  Soot  fo  much. 
Power  this  Way  to  burn  the  Blades  of  the  Barley, 
in  Cafe  a  dry  hot  Seafon  fhould  follow,  as  it  has 
when  fown  after  the  Barley  is  harrowed  in  5  and  fo 
efficacious  is  luch  a  Dreffing  of  Soot  to  the  Ground, 
that  a  Pea-Crop  fowed  on  the  fame,  in  the  next 
Spring  Seafon,  is  hoped  for,  in  a  plentiful  Man¬ 
ner,  and  by  this  Means  feldom  fails  the  Owner’s 
Expectation.  But  the  Manure  of  Soot  will  not  an- 
fwer  to  Profit,  if  made  ufe  of  in  three  Sorts  of  Land, 
in  a  loofe  light  Sand,  in  Maffi  Lands,  or  in  Three 
or  four-bout  Lands;  in  the  Firft,  the  Earth  is  too 
hollow  and  fpongy  to  retain  it  long  enough  on  its 
Surface  to  affift  the  Roots  of  the  Barley  ;  in  the  Se¬ 
cond,  the  Land  lies  too  flat  and  wet,  to  give  the 
fame  Benefit  to  the  Grain  ;  in  the  Third,  the 
Water-thoroughs  are  too  deep,  and  the  Ridges 
too  narrow,  to  receive  a  due  Affiftance  from  fo 
light  a  Body  as  Soot  is  ;  and,  when  it  is  walked 
off  into  thefe  Thoroughs,  it  is  in  a  Manner  loft,  be¬ 
caufe  little  or  no  Corns  grow  here  *,  but,  when  it  is 
fown  on  Barley  that  is  fown  on  broader  Lands,  it 
will  anfwer  as  f  have  before  obferved.  Secondly,  if 
we  drefs  our  Barley-Crop  with  Mak-duft,  we  com- 
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monly  fow  but  Twenty-five  double  Bufhels,  or  ten 
Sacks  of  it  over  each  Acre  thus :  Out  of  a  Seed-cot, 
a  Man  fows  it  Broad-caft,  as  foon  as  the  Barley-Seed 
is  fown,  and  harrows  in  both  together  •,  and,  if  Show¬ 
ers  fall  in  due  Seafon,  there  is  no  Fear  of  a  good 
Crop  of  Barley  *,  for  this  is  of  fuchan  efficacious  fertile 
Nature,  that  it  will  mightily  affift  the  Grain,  and 
add  a  Benefit  in  a  fmall  Degree  to  the  next  Year’s 
fucceffive  Crop  of  Peafe  or  Oats.  But  this  delicate 
Manure  is  more  difficult  to  come  by  in  our  Parts 
of  late,  than  formerly,  becaufe  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
confumed  in  feeding  dry  or  fatting  Cows,  as  well 
as  thofe  that  give  Milk  ;  Horfes  that  are  to  be  fat¬ 
ted  for  Market,  Working-Horfes,  and  Swine,  in- 
fomuch  that  it  now  fells  for  one  Shilling  for  every 
double  Bufinel  *,  but  there  are  feveral  other  Ufes, 
that  this  Manure  may  be  put  to  both  in  Farming 
and  Gardening,  that  I  could  name,  did  it  fait  with 
my  prefen t  Purpofe  *,  but,  as  I  am  here  confined  to 
the  Article  of  Barley ,  I  lliall  poftpone  Writing  on 
them,  till  I  publifh  more  Works  of  this  Kind. 
Thirdly,  if  we  drefs  our  Barley  -Crop  with  Cart- 
Dung,  it  fhould  be  of  the  rotten  Sort,  becaule  it 
will  the  fooner  and  better  mix  with  the  Seed  ;  and 
then  it  may  be  laid  on  the  Ground,  juft  before  the 
laft  Plowing,  to  be  fpread  all  over  it,  and  plow¬ 
ed  in.  When  this  is  done,  the  next  Thing  is  to  fow 
the  Seed,  either  on  the  rough  or  the  fmooth  Ground  ; 
on  the  rough  is  meant  when  the  Barley  is  fown  on  it 
as  the  Plough  leaves  it  :  But  then  it  will  come  in 
Rows,  and  be  the  better  haled,  or  covered  from 
Vermin,  Others  will  harrow  once  in  a  Place  firft, 
and  then  fow  all  their  Barley-Seed,  and  finifh  by 
twoor  three  Harrowings  afterwards  *,  others  will  fow 
half  their  Seed  on  the  rough  Ground,  and  when  it 
has  been  harrowed  in,  once  in  a  Place,  they  will 
fow  the  other  Half,  and  harrow  it  in,  twice  or  thrice 
long-ways  and  fhort-ways,  that  is  to  lay,  crofs- 
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ways ;  fome  again  will,  as  fo on  as  the  Barley  is 
fown,  draw  their  Cart  over  the  Ground,  and  lay 
fifteen,  or  more.  Loads  on  every  Acre,  for  fpread- 
ing  their  rotten  Dung,  with  a  great  deal  of  Care, 
that  it  may  cover  all  the  Surface,  as  near  as  they 
can  ^  and  indeed,  this  is  a  good  Way,  not  only  to 
hinder  the  Field  Fowls,  in  lome  Manner,  from  de¬ 
vouring  the  Kernels,  but  it  will  alfo  preferve  the 
Roots  very  much  from  the  Power  of  Droughts  ;  if 
Rains  fall  in  Abundance,  they  will  the  better  wafh 
down  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Dung  on  the  Barley- 
Roots,  and  caufe  them  to  branch  and  grow  into  a 
fine  full  Crop.  Fourthly,  if  we  drefs  our  Barley- 
Crop  with  the  Fold,  it  mud  be  done  only  in  a  dry 
1  ime,  for,  if  the  Fold  was  to  be  employed  in  wet 
Weather,  it  would  do  more  Harm  than  Good,  by 
the  Sheep  s  treading  in  the  Ground  fo  hard  on  the 
Barley,  as  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  it  ever  com¬ 
ing  out :  But  if  the  Fold  is  fet  on  the  Barley,  di- 
rectly  after  it  is  fown,  and  the  Folding  or  Penning 
is  carried  on  in  dry  Weather,  it  is  the  bed  of  Dref- 
fing,  for  chalky,  fandy,  gravelly,  and  dry  loamy 
Earths ;  becaufe  the  Stale  and  Dung  of  the  Sheep 
will  add  fuch  a  Fertility  to  the  Barley-Crop,  as  to 
make  it  become  a  very  good  one,  indeed,  for  I  ne¬ 
ver  knew  this  Piece  of  Hulbandry  fail  its  Owners, 
when  carried  on  in  a  right  Manner  ;  and  this  may 
be  done  for  fome  Time,  in  one  and  the  fame  Field, 
even  till  the  Barley  is  three  or  four  Inches  high  ;  and, 
though  the  Sheep  may  eat  and  trample  fome  down, 
yet  their  Dung  and  Stale  will  fo  revive  it  as  to 
force  it  on  into  a  mod  quick  Growth.  Phis  is  a  com¬ 
mon  Practice  with  us  in  tier  t for  df hire ,  and  other 
Chilturn  dry  Countries,  and  efpecially,  when  we  fow 
our  Barley  jo  late  as  in  this  Month,  becaule  now 
the  Heat  of  the  Weather  and  the  fprouting  Spring 
Grafs,  or  Clover,  or  Rye,  that  was  fown  in 
gujt  lad,  or  Turneps  that  are  not  all  yet  eaten  off 
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will  enable  the  Sheep  to  dung  much,  and  redd  the 
cold  Earth,  from  its  hurting  their  Bodies  ;  for  when 
Sheep  are  thus  folded  fo  early  as  in  April*  if  they  are 
kept  on  a  fcanty  Food,  the  Earth  will  be  apt  to 
give  them  the  Gripes,  or  breed  the  Red- water,  and, 
m  this  Refped,  the  Lofs  may  be  more  than  the 
Profit  ;  therefore,  none  ought  to  pretend  to  fold 
Sheep  on  Barley,  uftlefs  they  can  give  them  full 
Belly-fills,  in  this  Month,  of  Turneps,  Rye,  Clover, 
Hay,  or  natural  Grafs  ;  for,  as  yet,  the  Days  are 
fhort,  and  the  Nights  long,  and  generally  wet  at 
this  Time  of  Year,  which  makes  it  the  more  ne- 
ceffary,  not  only  to  give  thefe  mod  ufeful  Creatures 
a  Belly-ful,  but  of  that  Food  mod  adequate  to  their 
Natures,  as  Turneps,  or  Grafs  and  Hay  ;  the  latter, 
to  fix  the  flafhy  green  Meat,  and  prevent  the  fatal 
E, deeds  of  too  much  Humidity  ;  a  Quality  that  is  of¬ 
tentimes  the  Sheep’s  Dedrudtion,  becaufe  thefe  Crea¬ 
tures,  that  have  the  mod  porous  Skin  or  Pelt  of  all 
other  Animals,  are  fubjedl,  not  only  to  fuffer  by  the 
o-reat  Quantity  of  Moidure  or  Water  they  ,take  in 
at  their  Mouths,  in  the  Feed  of  green  Vegetables, 
but  alfo  by  what  they  receive  from  Rains,  that  en¬ 
ter  their  Bodies,  through  the  large  Pores  of  their 
fpongy  Skins;  for,  in  fuch  watery  and  cold  Sea- 
fons,  that  fometimes  happen  in  this  Month,  the 
Sheep  are  brought  under  thofe  dedrudtive  Didern- 
pers,  the  Rot,  or  Red-water  ;  and  the  more,  by 
the  fudden  Sprouting  of  a  Spring,  raw,  flafhy,  fil'd 
Grafs  v  but  of  thefe  and  many  more  Incidents,  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  thefe  mod  ufeful  Creatures,  I  intend  to 
.  write  more  particularly  of,  in  a  particular  Treatife 
for  this  Purpofe,  different  from  all  others  ever  yet 
publifhed'.  Fifthly,  if  we  *d refs  ou-r  Barley-Crop 
with  Rags,  it  is  commonly  done  when  it  grows  on 
chalky,  gravelly,  or  fandy.  Loams  ;  here  the  wool¬ 
len  grealy  Rags  will  do  vaff  Service,  if  they  are 
firff  chopped  fmall,  and  Town  over  all  the  Land 
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Broad-cad  out  of  a  Seed-cot,  and  a  Man’s  Hand, 
and  then  plowed  (hallow  into  the  Earth ,  which  as 
loon  as  done  with  a  Foot  or  Swing-plough,  or  Joc¬ 
key-wheel  Plough,  the  Barley- feed  is  to  be  harrow¬ 
ed  in  ;  and,  as  they  are  of  a  hollow  fpongv  Nature, 
the  Rags  will  lodge  the  Rains  and  Dews,  and  be¬ 
come  a  Sort  of  Watering-pot  to  the  Roots  of  the 
Barley  and  the  Earth  about  them,  and  adminider 
fuch  a  Moifture  to  them  in  thefe  hot  dry  parching 
Soils,  that  the  Barley-Crop  will  grow  with  great  Vi¬ 
gour  and  Expedition  in  the  hotted  Summers,  and 
■not  only  be  fer viewable  to  this  firft  Crop  of  Barley,  but 
will  inrich  the  Ground  for  two  or  three  Years  ;  at 
lead,1  the  Rags  will  become  a  Drefiing  for  the  next 
Year’s  Crop  of  Peafe,  Oats,  Thetches,  or  Tills ;  for 
woollen  Manure  agrees  fo  extremely  well  with  this 
this  Sort  of  dry  Land,  that  the  Ivinghoe  and  Edg¬ 
ier  ough  Farmers  buy  great  Quantities  of  it  every 
Year,  fome  from  London ,  others  from  the  North , 
out  of  Bedford  and  Northampton/hires ,  for  thus  im¬ 
proving  Wheat  and  Barley-Crops,  that  grow  in 
their  poored  chalky  Grounds,  even  where  an  Acre 
*  of  fuch  Land  is  let  for  Half  a  Crown  a  Year  ;  and, 
unlefs  the  Farmers  are  at  this  extraordinary  Charge 
for  a  Manure  befides  their  Fold-dreffing,  it  would 
hardly,  in  fome  Years,  be  worth  Plowing  and 
Sowing  :  But  I  mud  dop  my  Pen  here,  for,  if  I  was 
to  write  on  all  the  Particulars  relating  to  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Land,  by  Dungs  and  Manures,  it 
would  employ  a  large  Treatife;  and  therefore  I  fhall 
proceed  to  obferve 

Phe  good  and  bad  Properties  attending  Barley-crops 
that  are  top-dr ejfed  in  this  Month . —  Top-drefiing 
of  Barley-crops  in  April  is  a  very  common  Thing, 
especially  in  Chilturn  Countries,  becaufe,  in*? 
dead  of  making  a  Fallow,  on  Purpofe  for  the  Re¬ 
ception  of  Barley-feed,  we  prepare  the  Ground 
grd  by  a  Crop  of  Turneps,  or  Rye,  or  Clover,  or 
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Rapes,  or  Thetches,  or  French  Wheat,  &c.  and  by 
this  Means  get  a  Crop  extraordinary,  more  than 
Vale-Farmers  can  in  their  open  common  Fields, 
purely  for  a  Crop  of  Barley,  by  feveral  Plowings, 
that  are  performed  in  the  Space  of  very  near  one 
Year,  before  they  can  fow  their  Barley-leed.  And, 
where  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  regular  Fallow, 
as  fuch  Turneps,  Rye,  or  Rapes  are  fed  off  by 
Sheep,  they  leave  fo  much  Dung  and  Stale  behind 
them,  as  ferve  in  Part  of  a  Dreffing  :  And,  to 
compleat  it,  as  loon  as  ever  the  Barley  is  harrowed 
in,  we  either  top-drefs  it  with  fhort  Dung,  or  with 
Malt-duff,  or  with  Soot,  or  with  Peat-afhes,  &c. 
Now,  in  Cafe  a  rainy  Time  prefently  fucceeds  the 
Sowing  of  the  Barley,  then  the  QuintefTence  of  fuch 
Top-dreffing  wafhes  down  on  the  Roots  of  the 
Grain,  and  forces  forward  a  moft  expeditious  and 
vigorous  Growth  of  it,  fo  that  its  early  Blades 
cover  and  fhade  the  Roots  againff  the  Damage  of 
Droughts  as  well  as  the  Top-dreffing  itfelf.  Thus 
both  the  Vertue  and  Subffance  of  it  contribute  very 
much  to  the  Perfedf  ing  a  full  Crop  of  Barley.  But, 
in  Cafe  a  dry,  hot,  long  Seafon  of  Weather  fuc- 
cecd  the  new-fown  Barley-feed,  then  the  Danger 
is,  that  fuch  Top-dreffing  does  more  Harm  than 
Good,  by  burning  up  the  Blades,  or  Shoots,  of  the 
Barley,  and  drying  its  Roots,  fome times  to  the 
Deftrudfion  of  the  greatefl  Part  of  the  Crop  *,  and 
the  more,  as  the  Barley-feed  is  fown  fo  late  as  in 
April.  Now,  the  Intent  of  my  writing  this  Para¬ 
graph  is,  to  {hew  and  .  illuftrate  the  great  Benefit 
of  lfeeping  the  Barley  feed,  becaufe  it  abfolutely 
prevents  all  fuch  Damage  that  may  happen  to  a 
Barley-crop,  by  the  hot  Cover  of  the  Dung,  or 
Manure,  and  the  long  Drynefs  of  the  Weather; 
for,  as  the  fteeped  Seed  carries  a  deal  of  Liquor 
with  it  into  the  Earth,  it  is  there  referved,  and 
becomes  a  Fund  of  Moiflure  for  fome  Time,  even 
to  the  Forcing  on  the  Growth  of  the  Crop,  though 

no 
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no  Rain  happens  for  feveral  Months  afterwards  ; 
which  all  will  find,  as  well  as  I  have  done,  that 
prepare  the  Seed  according  to  the  Salt-petre  Re¬ 
ceipt  that  I  have  already  made  public  *s  as  to  thofe 
cheaper  ones,  I  am  ready  to  communicate  them  to 
any  Perfon  for  a  fmall  Gratuity. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  White  Oats. 

THE  Conveniency  that  White  Oats  give  a  Farmer 
of  [owing  them  in  this  Month. — The  various 
Natures  of  Oats  contribute  very  much  to  a  Far¬ 
mer’s  Conveniency.  The  Black  Oat  is  reckoned 
the  hardieft  Oat  of  all  others,  and  therefore  is 
fown  fooner  than  any,  and  fo  affedfs  an  early  Sowing 
in  February ,  that  that  Month  is  accounted  the  beft 
Month  in  the  whole  Year  for  Sowing  it.  On  the 
Contrary,  a  White  Oat  is  of  a  more  tender  Na¬ 
ture,  and  more  forward  or  quicker  Growth  ;  which 
obliges  Farmers  to  fow  them  late,  even  in  the 
Months  of  April  or  May.  Now  as  a  White  Oat 
requires  a  later  Sowing  than  a  Black  Oat,  it  gives 
many  Chilturn  Farmers  an  advantageous  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  feed  their  Turneps,  their  Rye,  or  their 
Rapes  off  late,  and  yet  not  be  deprived  of  en¬ 
joying  a  good  Crop  of  Corn  at  the  following 
Harveft  :  For  when  any  of  thofe  are  fed  off  by 
Sheep,  Cows,  or  Oxen,  in  this  or  next  Month, 
White  Oats  may  be  fown  to  a  good  Purpofe ;  and 
it  is  by  this  Means  of  feeding  Turneps,  Rye,  and 
Rapes  off  late,  that  either  rath-ripe  Barley,  White 
Oats,  or  blue,  or  other  tender  Peafe  may  be  fown 
in  this  Month,  diredlly  after  fuch  a  Crop  is  got 
off  ^  when  it  is  an  unfeafonable  Time  to  fow  Black 
Oats,  becaufe  they  will  run  into  Straw  or  Stalk 

much. 
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much,  but  little  into  Corn,  But  White  Oats,  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  drong,  large,  flaggy  Stalk  and  Ear  or 
a  great  Bignefs,  employ  the  Fertility  of  the  Earth 
for  nourifhing  thefe  its  Branches  to  that  Degree, 
as  to  hinder  its  too  luxuriant  Growth,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  violent  Attractions  of  the  Sun’s  Heat, 
from  leffening  its  Multiplying  into  plentiful  Crops 
of  Corn,  when  the  more  naked  Stalk  of  Black 
Oats,  if  fown  fo  late,  would  be  overcome  by 
them,  and  be  rendered  a  poor  Crop  •,  becaufe 
the  Roots  of  the  White  Oat  grow  under  a  Sort 
of  Cover  or  Shade  that  they  receive  from  the  green 
broad  Blades  that  always  accompany  their  Stalks ; 
which  leads  me  to  make  Oblervations  an  that 
Earth  which  is  mod  proper  to  fow  White  Oats 
in. 

Of  the  moft  'proper  Soil  for  J owing  White  Oats 
in. — Not  only  the  Time  of  fowing  White  Oats 
is  to  be  obferved,  but  the  Soil  alfo  is  of  the 
greatefl  Importance  to  be  conddered  t,  for,  if  this 
Seed  is  not  fown  in  a  proper  Earth,  the  Labour, 
Money,  and  Time  will  be  in  a  great  Meafure  Ioffe 
I  knew  a  Chilturn  Farmer  fow  White  Oats  in  a 
wettifh  Loam,  that  returned  him,  indeed,  Straw 
enough,  but  the  Oats  were  of  fo  thin  a  Body,  that 
they  were  next  to  Chaff  *,  which  lo  difeouraged  this 
Farmer,  that  he  never  afterwards  fowed  any  more 
White  Oats,  though  his  large  Farm  contained  va-> 
rious  Soils.  On  the  Contrary,  I  knew  a  Farmer 
that  lived  at  Bragenhatn,  near  Leighton ,  in  Bedford¬ 
shire ,  every  Year  fow  no  other  Oat,  than  the  white 
Sort,  becaufe  they  returned  him  prodigious  Crops 
off  his  fandy  Grounds,  even  to  nine  Quarters  off 
an  Acre,  and  that  of  the  larged  Sort  of  Kernels  ; 
but  then  he  kept  his  Land  always  up  in  good 
Heart,  by  the  Help  of  the  Dung  of  many  Cattle, 
for  this  Farmer  employed  both  Grazing-ground 
and  Plowed  Ground,  which  gave  him  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity 
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tunity  to  keep  Abundance  of  Cattle,  and  them  of 
returning  him  Abundance  of  Dung.  Now  this 
Farmer  was  even  neceffitated  to  fow  White  Oats, 
becaufe  his  dry  Ground  will  not  bear  good  Wheat, 
nor  good  Barley  ;  therefore  he  chiefly  fowed  Rye, 
Turneps,  and  White  Oats  ;  and,  for  obtaining  a 
large  Crop  of  fuch  Oats,  he  never  failed  of  mak¬ 
ing  Choice  of  the  largeft  and  cleaneft  Seed  ;  and 
it  is  by  thefe  Means  he  ufed  to  fell  the  belt 
of  Oats  from  off  a  poorifh  Earth,  as  his  natu¬ 
rally  was ;  but,  when  fuch  a  Soil  of  poorifh  Land 
is  enriched  by  the  Dung  of  Animals,  or  by  Ma¬ 
nures,  it  then  in  many  Parts  of  England  agrees 
excellently  well  with  Barley  and  White  Oats  ^  as  is 
obvious  to  all  who  travel  through  the  Counties 
of  Suffolk ,  Norfolk,  Kent ,  and  other  Parts,  where, 
if  they  have  Judgment  enough  to  make  due  Ob- 
fervations  in  their  Way,  they  may  fee  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  fandy  Land  fown  with  thefe  two  Sorts  of 
Grain,  as  thofe  which  beft  agree  with  it  *,  not  but 
that  a  White  Oat  will  grow  very  well  on  Gravels, 
Chalks,  and  dry  Loams  :  But  the  chief  Miftake 
of  all  others  is,  the  Sowing  them  in  fuch  Soils  that 
are  Strangers  to  the  Dung-Cart,  or  other  fertile 
Drefling  •,  for,  to  expedt  a  full  Crop  of  White 
Oats  off  a  poor  barren  Ground,  is  the  fame  as 
expecting  a  Horfe  will  do  as  hard  a  Day’s  Work, 
with  Part  of  a  Belly-ful  of  Meat,  as  thofe  who 
enjoy  a  whole  Belly-full  *,  yet,  as  abfurd  a  Thing 
as  this  is,  it  is  the  Cafe  of  many  ignorant  Far¬ 
mers,  who  truft  fo  much  to  a  wet  warm  Summer 
for  producing  them  a  plentiful  Crop  of  Oats,  that 
they  even  are  carelefs  about  the  Matter  ;  and  the 
more,  becaufe  Oats  will  grow  into  tolerable  Crops, 
when  hardly  any  other  Corn  will,  with  little  or  no 
Drefling  ;  but  he  who  dreifes  his  Ground  on  Pur- 
j>ofe,  or  he  who  otherways  keeps  it  in  good  Heart, 

has 
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has  two  to  one  the  better  Chance  of  fucceeding,  as  I 
am  going  farther  to  obferve. 

Of  dreffing  Ground  for  an  Oat-crop. — Dreffing,  as 
I  laid,  or  not  Dreffing  Ground  on  Purpofe,  for 
obtaining  a  full  Crop  of  Oats,  is  not  worth  Dis¬ 
puting ;  the  Matter  of  Fad  is,  whether  the  Ground 
is  in  good  Heart,  at  the  Time  of  Sowing  the  Seed  ; 
if  it  is,  an  Oat-crop  may,  perhaps,  pay  as  well  as  a 
Wheat  or  Barley-crop,  in  fome  particular  Years 
when  the  two  latter  are  cheap  and  the  Oats  are  dear, 
as  it  fometimes  happens  to  be  the  Cafe  ;  for  fix 
or  feven  Quarters  of  Oats,  at  fixteen  Shillings  a 
Quarter,  may  fetch  as  much  Money  as  Twenty- 
five,  or  Thirty  Bufhels  of  Wheat  will,  at  Three 
Shillings  and  Six-pence  a  Buffiel.  And,  therefore, 
thofe  Farmers  who  drefs  or  dung  their  Land  on 
Purpofe  for  an  Oat-crop,  and  not  for  a  Wheat-crop, 
are  much  in  the  Right  of  it ;  becaufe  they  not 
only  obtain  very  great  Crops  of  Oats  by  this  good 
Hufbandry,  but  likewife  deliver  their  Wheat-crops 
that  are  fown  m  September^  Oftober^  following  the 
Oat-crop,  from  the  Danger  of  Smut,  and  what  we 
Call  Pepper-wheat ,  and  from  the  pernicious  Seed 
of  thofe  Weeds  that  Stable-dung  commonly  is 
mixed  with,  and  breeds  on  the  Land  where  fuch 
Dung  is  laid  to  liipport  a  Wheat-crop.  But,  by 
Dunging  the  Oat- crop  and  not  the  Wheat-crop, 
if  there  be  weedy  Seeds  carried  into  the  Field  with 
the  Dung,  the  Danger  here  is  not  much,  for,  in 
the  firjl  Placey  the  Oats  cannot  fuffer  by  Smut ; 
nor.  Secondly ,  hardly  by  Weeds,  becaufe  a  full 
Crop  of  White  Oats  will  not  only  prevent  the 
Growth  of  old  ones,  but  likewife  of  all  new  ones, 
and  thus  preferve  the  Land  in  clean  pure  Order 
and  Heart,  for  the  Reception  of  Wheat-feed,  and 
forwarding  its  After-growth  with  great  Expedition. 
Yet  I  cannot  fay  that  this  Cafe  is  without  Ex** 
ception,  becaufe,  where  Oats  are  to  be  fown  on  a 

gravelly 
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gravelly,  dry,  hungry  Soil,  that  is  dunged  on  Pur- 
poic  for  them,  in  order  to  low  the  fame  Land 
with  Wheat,  as  a  next  Crop,  without  Dunging, 
I  fay,  this  may  be  of  ill  Confequence  to  the  Far¬ 
mer,  becaufe  this  voracious  gravelly  Soil  may, 
in  the  Lime  the  Oats  are  growing  on  it,  eat  up 
and  exhauft  all  the  Goodnels  of  the  Dung  to  the 
Starving  of  the  fucceeding  Wheat-crop.  But, 
where  a  Loam  or  Sand,  or  Chalk,  and  fuch  like 
dry  Earth  k  dunged,  on  Purpofe  for  an  Oat-crop, 
it  may  fo  affed  the  next  Wheat-crop,  as  to  produce 
a  vciy  clean,  pure,  and  plentiful  one,  without 
any  other  Aimlrance,  according  to  the  Pradice 
of  many  Farmers,  who  occupy  that  Sort  of  Land  ; 
which  is  fo  apt  to  breed  frnutty  Crops  of  Wheat, 
that  theyxdare  not  do  any  otherways  than  dung 
it  on  Purpofe  and  dirediy  for  an  Oat-crop,  t© 
prevent  the  dire  Effeds  of  dunging  on  Purpofe 
and  dirediy  for  a  Wheat-crop.  But,  what  foal! 
I  fay  of  thole,  who  neither  dung  on  Purpofe 
for  an  Oat  -  crop,  nor  obferve  to  keep  their 
Ground  otherways  in  Heart,  for  producing  a  plen¬ 
tiful  Crop  of  them  ?  Why,  as  they  dung,  fo  they 
mint  exped  to  reap  or  mow  ;  as  a  young  Farmer 
proved  this  Cafe  to  be  true,  who  (as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  it  in  fome  of  my  former  Works)  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  his  Wife’s  Portion,  took  a  large,  chalky, 
poor  Farm,  in  Wiltjhire ,  about  ten  Miles  diftant 
from  Newbury ,  where  great  Part,  if  not  all  his 
Ground  lay  on  a  Hill,  expofed  very  much  to  the 
Power  of  the  Wind  and  Sun,  that  fuddenly  in- 
creafed  the  Drynefs  or  nis  dry  Land,  whereon  he 
fowed  a  great  Quantity  of  Oat-feed,  without  Dref- 
fing;  and,  as  I  remember,  he  had  forty  Acres  fow- 
ed  in  one  Year,  which  happening  to  be  a  very  dry 
and  hot  one,  it  io  parched  up  his  Oat-roots,  that 
there  foon  appeared  a  moft  difmal  Sight  5  info- 

F  much 
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much  that  the  Crop  was  judged  not  worth  Mow¬ 
ing  :  This  obliged  the  young  Farmer  to  turn  in 
his  Team  of  Horfes  among  the  green  Oats,  which, 
I  think,  were  nine  in  Number,  to  eat  and  feed  on 
them;  fo  that  I  cannot  fay  the  Crop  was  all  loft, 
but  I  think  it  paid  this  Way  the  worft  of  any, 
tor  the  Cattle  muft  undoubtedly  trample  down 
and  wafte  a  great  deal  of  fuch  a  green  Crop  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  bad  Management  thereof  waft¬ 
ed  the  Farmer’s  Pocket,  for  this,  and  forne  more 
of  his  wrong  Management,  broke  him. 

Of  /owing  White  Oats. — The  Sowing  of  White 
Oats  deferves  a  particular  Regard,  for  there  is 
this  Difference  between  the  White  Oat,  and  the 
Black  Oat  :  The  Black  will  gather  and  branch 
much  more  than  a  White  Oat,  and,  therefore,  if 
an  equal  Quantity  of  Seed  was  to  be  fown  on 
an  Acre  of  Ground,  the  Farmer  may  be  deceived 
in  his  Expectation  at  Harveft;  wherefore,  the  Bra- 
genham  Farmer,  I  have  been  mentioning,  does  not 
fow  lefs  than  five  Bufhels  of  White  Oats  on  every 
Acre,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  Deficiency  of 
their  Gathering  and  Branching;  which  is  one  more 
than  we  commonly  fow  in  our  Loams,  when  we 
fow  them  with  Black  Oats,  for,  with  us  about  Gad • 
defden ,  we  feldom  ever  fow,  more  than  four  Bufhels 
on  an  Acre  of  thefe  Black  Oats  ;  but  then,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  White  Oats  or  Black  Oats,  they 
ought  to  be  fown  twice  in  a  Place,  over  the 
whole  Field  ;  for,  as  I  have  obferved  inlaft  Month, 
many  obftinate  and  ignorant  Farmers  have  buf¬ 
fered  by  lowing  them  only  once  in  a  Place,  as 
trufting  to  the  Largenefs  of  a  Sower’s  Hand,  to 
fling  enough  out  of  it  at  one  Throw.  And  fuch 
a  double  Sowing  is  of  the  greateft  Importance, 
for  on  the  thick  Gfowth  of  a  Crop  very  much 
depends  the  Bignefs  of  it  at  Harveft,  hecaufe,  by 
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fuch  a  thick  Growth,  the  Weeds  are  overcome  and 
kept  down  from  hurting  the  Oats  *,  and,  hkewifc, 
the  Heats  and  Droughts  kept  the  better  out  from 
parching  up  the  Roots  of  the  Oats,  which,  in 
too  thin  a  Crop,  often  proves  fatal  to  it  ^  for, 
when  Oats  are  fown  in  the  Random  or  Broad-caff 
Way,  there  is  no  more  Mould  allowed  their  Roots 
than  what  the  Harrows  and  Roll  give  them  1 
which,  at  bell:,  is  but  a  fuperficial  and  moil  thin. 
Covering,  and,  therefore,  the  more  liable  to  fuffer 
by  Droughts,  which  is  different  from  the  Way  of 
fowing  Oats  in  Drills, 

Of  fowing  Oats  in  the  Drill-way,— It  is  true,  that, 
when  Oats  are  fown  in  Drills,  their  Rows  ftand  at  a 
confiderable  Diftance,  enough  to  give  the  Sun  and 
Air  free  Accefs  to  their  Roots  for  drying  them  5 
and  fo  they  would  to  the  Lofs  of  the  greatefb 
Part  of  the  Crop,  was  it  not  for,  that  Covering 
of  Mould  on  them  which  they  receive  from  the 
Drill-plough,  that  leaves  fo  much  on  them,  that 
not  only  fecures  the  Oat-roots  from  the  too  violent 
Heats  of  the  Sun,  but  likewife  adminiflers  to  them 
fuch  a  Nourifhment,  as  indeed  may  be  called  a  per- 
fed  Dreffing  ;  for  the  Salts  of  their  loofe  Top- 
earth,  by  being  walked  from  Time  to  Time  on 
them,  proves  fuch  a  fertile  Affiilance  as  forces  on 
a  large  Growth,  while  the  Roots  of  the  Oats  lie 
in  great  Security  againit  the  Damage  of  Weeds  or 
Droughts,  and  from  being  robbed  of  the  Good- 
nefs  and  Vigour  of  the  Earth,  by  thofe  Roots  of 
Oats  that  grow  too  clofely  together,  when  fown 
thick  in  the  promifcuous  or  Random-way  on  & 
poor  Soil, 
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OF  /owing  Clover  and  other  artificial  Grafs- feeds 
among  White  Oats,— In  fowing  all  Sorts  of 
Oats,  it  particularly  concerns  a  Farmer’s  Intereft 
to  adjuft  the  Quantity  of  their  Seed  as  well  as  that 
of  any  artificial  Grafs,  that  is  to  be  fown  among 
them.  On  this  Account  he  ought  well  to  confl¬ 
ict  the  Nature  and  Strength  of  his  Soil.  If  Oats 
are  to  be  fown  in  a  Sand,  or  a  Gravel,  or  a  Chalk, 
without  any  Grafs-feeds,  there  ought  to  be  the 
greater  Quantity  of  Oats  fown,  the  better  to  en¬ 
able  the  green  Crop  to  lodge  and  fhelter  the  Wa¬ 
ters  of  Rains  and  Moifture  of  Dews,  for  keeping 
fuch  dry  Earth  in  a  moift  Condition ;  but  then, 
if  fuch  Gravel,  Chalk,  or  Sand  is  in  fo  poor  a 
Heart,  that  it  is  not  able  to  nourifh  and  bring  fuch 
a  poor  Crop  to  a  full  Perfection  of  Growth,  it  will 
fuller  by  growing  in  fhort  Stalks,  and  poor  lean 
Ears,  and  thin  Kernels,  and  is  thus  the  more  unfit 
to  be  fown  with  Clover  or  any  other  artificial  Grafs- 
feeds.  Of  this  a  judicious  Farmer  is  fo  well  apprif- 
ed,  that  inftead  of  fowing  ten  or  twelve  Pounds -of 
Clover- feed  on  one  Acre  o!  Ground,  or  two  Ru— 
iliels  of  Trefoil-feed  in  its  black  Hulls,  or  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Ray-grafs  Seed  on  an  Acre,,  he 
will  fow  but  fix  Pounds  of  Clover-feed,  or  one 
Bufhel  -  of  either  of  the  other  'Grafr-feeds,  being, 
juft  enough  for  one  Feeding  down  at  ’the  next 
Spring- feafon,  with  Sheep  or  other  Cattle  ;  and, 
as  boon  as  fuch  a  half"  Crop  of  Grafs  is  fed 
down  bare,  he  will  begin  to  plow  up  the  fame 

Ground, 
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Ground,  and  fallow  for  a  Crop  of  Wheat.'  Bur 
when  a  Iforfon  intends  to  enjoy  a  Clover-crop! 
a  1  reroil-crop,  or  a  Ray-grafs  Crop,  for  a  Year 
or  two,  or  three  fucceffively,  his  Bufinefs  is  to 
take  Care  that  his  Ground  he  in  good  Heart;  when 
he  fows  his  Oats  and  fuch  artificial  Grafs-feeds  a- 
mong  them.  Not  but  that  there  is  a  Way  to  come 
by  a  good  Crop  of  Clover,  Trefoil,  or  Ray-grafs, 
though  tne  Seed  is  fown  on  a  poor  Ground,  and 
ti.at  is  this  :  If  artificial  Grafs-feeds  are  fown  on 
a  poor  Ground  that  is  firft  plowed  and  made 

n  .>  t!l£7  may  take  fo  w.e!i  as  to  cover  almoft 
all  the  Land,  and  grow  into  a  thick  Crop  the 
ollowing  Year  ;  but  as  it  is  not  reafonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  mere  will  be  a  rank  Growth  of  fuch  ar¬ 
tificial  Grafs,  without  any  other  Help  on  fuch 
poor  Ground,  a  full  Dreffing  or  Manure  of  Soot, 
Malt-duft,  Lime,  or  Coal,  Peat,  or  Wood-afhes, 
01  fome  mch  oort  of  Affiftance  ought  to  be  put  on 
tne  Grafs-crop  m  January ,  or  February  at  fartheft; 
and  then  if  a  wettifh  Time  fucceeds  the  Sowing 
of  fuch  Manure,  there  will,  in  Courfe,  be  a  large 
Crop  produced  of  fuch  artificial  Grafs  5  as  is  fom%- 
times  proved,  but  not  very  commonly,  becaufe 
farmers  find  it  bed  anfwers  their  Intereft,  when 
t  ey  ow  their  artificial  Grafs-feeds  on  Ground  dre^- 
Jed  on  Purpofe  for  a  Barley,  Wheat,  or  Oat-crop, 
for  mat  one  fuch  Dreffing  very  well  anfwers  both 
Lnds ;  that  is,  to  produce  both  a  full  Crop  of  Com 
and  of  Grafs,  and  this  for  two  Years  together  where 
the  Land  is  naturally  good ;  but,  if  it  is  natural¬ 
ly  poor,  _  then  one  Year  will  be  long  enough 
indeed,  in  fome  Parts,  they  let  a  Crop  of  one 
or  other,  or  all  together,  of  thefe  artificial  Grades  lie 
three  Years  m  all  in  gravelly  Loams  5  but  then 
they  take  Care  to  manure  die  whole  Cron  the 
ieconc.  Year  tor  making  it  hold  out  fo  long  in 

good 
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good  Order,  and  this  efpecially  is  done  on  dry 
Grounds,  that  will  bear  the  Feet  of  Cattle  with¬ 
out  their  ftolching  it  •,  and  where  fuch  artificial 
Grafs  is  more  than  ordinary  wanted,  as  the  Cafe 
is  with  feveral  of  thofe  Farmers  who  live  between 
Eempftead  and  Watford  in  Hertfordjhire  ;  and  here 
it  is,  that  they  fow  none  but  Black  Oats,  refufing 
the  white  Sort,  becaufe  they  would  peel  and  im- 
poverifn  their  poor  gravelly  Soils,  much  more 
than  the  black  Sort ;  but  in  other  Parts,  as  in  fome 
Places  of  Kent,  Bedfordshire ,  and  other  Counties, 
they  chufe  to  fow  White  Oats  before  black  ones, 
becaufe  they  fetch  the  greater  Price  at  Market,  for 
the  Sake  of  their  fuperior  Largenefs  of  Body, 
and  delicate  Colour  *,  and  likewife  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  Benefit  the  White  Oats  afford  all  artificial 
Grafs-feeds  that  are  fown  amongft  them  ;  a  Be¬ 
nefit  that  is  very  valuable  in  greatly  fecuring  the 
Clover,  Trefoil,  or  Ray-grafs  in  their  infant 
Growth,  againft  the  Powers  of  Frofts  and 
Droughts  *,  and  this  by  Means  of  the  fpreading 
Flags  that  always  grow  up  with  the  Stalks  of 
White  Oats,  more  than  with  Black  Oats,  which 
greatly  fhade  and  fhelter  the  Grafs  from  the 
Injuries  of  violent  Frofts  and  Heats  5  but,  in  this 
Management  of  artificial  Grafs-feeds  among  Oats, 
the  Oats  ought  not  to  be  fown  quite  fo  thick  as 
when  they  are  fown  alone  •,  becaufe  too  much 
Cover  fometimes  kills  the  fprouting  infant  Grafs, 
which  is  the  Fault  of,  and  what  difeourages  ma¬ 
ny  Farmefs  from  lowing  Clover  and  other  artifi¬ 
cial  Graffes  among  Peafe,  becaufe  their  great  Cover 
deftroys  oftentimes  more  than  nourifhes  a  Crop 
of  young  Grafs  ;  and  fo  does  any  other  Corn- 
crop  in  a  lefter  Degree  that  grows  very  thick,  fo 
as  to  choak  the  Clover,  Trefoil,  or  Ray-grafs, 
while  it  is  in  its  embryo  Condition  of  Growth  ; 
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and  therefore  four  inftead  of  five  Bufiiels  of  White 
Oats  are  enough  to  be  fown  on  one  Acre,  when 
any  or  all  thefe  Grades  are  fown  among  them  ; 
and  then  there  will  be  Room  enough  for  Corn 
and  Graft  to  grow  and  fiourifh.  The  fame  Care 
ought  to  be  regarded,  when  Graft -feeds  are  fown 
among  Black  Oats  *,  where  four  Bufiiels  of  thefe 
are  to  be  fown  on  one  Acre,  there  fhould  be  on¬ 
ly  three  Bufiiels  and  a  Half  employed,  that  the 
young  Grafs  may  not  be  deftroyed  by  too  clofe 
a  Cover  of  the  Oats  ;  and  although  it  may  be 
laid,  that  fuch  artificial  Graft  draws  fo  much 
of  the  Good n eft  of  the  Ground,  as  to  rob, 
in  fome  Degree,  the  Oat-crop  ;  yet  it  may  be 
alfo  faid,  that  the  Shade  and  Moifture,  which 
an  artificial  Grafs  yields  to  the  Roots  of  the 
Oats,  will  compenfate  for  all  Damage  that  may 

happen  on  this  Account. - —-It  is  not  too  late 

to  -low  Clover,  St.  Foyne,  Trefoil,  or  Ray-grafs 
Seed  in  any  Part  of  April ;  for  it  may  be  done  very 
well  now  among  Barley  or  Oats,  and  where  a  Per- 
fon  thinks  fit  to  venture  his  Graft-feed,  It  may 
likewife  be  done  among  Peafe,  as  the  tender 
late-fown  Puffin-pea,  the  blue  Pea,  or  the  Ejjex 
Roading-pea,  &c.  There  are  feveral  Ways,  as  I 
have  remarked  in  laft  Month,  to  fow  Clover  or 
other  artificial  Graft-feeds;  but  this  Month,  in 
particular,  gives  Chi  turn  Farmers  a  good  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  low  them  by  the  nine  Feet  long  wooden 
Roll,  by  Reaion  this  Roll  is  commonly  employed 
in  this  Month  in  the  rolling  of  that  Barley  and 
Black  Oats  which  were  fown  in  March ,  and  for 
fowing  either  Clover,  Trefoil,  Ray-grafs,  or  Lu~ 
earns  Seed,  CjV.  among  thefe  two  Grains  ;  the 
Way  is,  juft  before  the  Roll  is  to  be  ufed,  to  fow 
^,ne  Gt^fs-fed  twice  in  a  Place,  and  then  imme- 
diateiy  draw  the  Roll  all  over  that,  and  the  Bar- 
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ley  or' Oats  only  once  in  a  Place,  crofs  the  Broad- 
lands  *,  for  we  feldom  ever  draw  the  Roll  twice  in 
a  Place,  unlefs  there  be  an  extraordinary  Occa - 
fion  for  fo  doing,  as  when  the  Ground  lies  more 
clotty  than  ordinary  ;  and,  if  a  favourable  wet 
Time  happens  afterwards  in  due  Seafon,  there 
may  -  an  excellent  Crop  of  fuch  artificial  Grafs  ap¬ 
pear,  when  the  Barley  or  Oats  are  mowed  off ; 
but,  if  a  long  dry  Time.follow,  it  may  dry  up  the 
fprouting  Seed  and  kill  the  Crop,  becaufe  this  fu- 
perficial  Way  of  lowing  Grafs-feeds  very  much 
expofes  them  to  this  Misfortune.  However,  there, 
is  no  Way,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  that  artificial  Grafs- 
feed  fown  at  any  Time,  or  in  any  Shape,  is  free 
of  Danger  of  being  lpoiled  or  damaged  :  If  it 
is  harrowed  in  with  Corn  in  February  or  March , 
the  Frofts  may  overtake  it  and  ruin  its  Growth  ^ 
or,  if  it  is  Bufh-harrowed  in,  its  Fate  may  be  the 
fame  ;  or  whether  harrowed  in,  or  rolled  in,  the 
Fly,  or  Slug,  may  devour  it,  before  it  has  got 
Strength  enough  to  refift  their  Rapine.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Sowing  of  Clover,  Trefoil,  Ray-grafs, 
or  Lucerne ,  by  the  Roll,  in  this  Month,  is  the 
laf!  Refource  ;  and,  therefore,  all  thole  who  would 
enjoy  a  Crop  of  any  or  all  of  thefe  moll  fervice- 
able  artificial  Graffes  ought  to  fow  their  Seed,  at 
fartheft,  in  this  Month  by  the  Roll  ;  and,  indeed, 
this  Month  is  the  beft  Time  of  all  others,  to  fow 
any  of  thefe  Seeds  among  Barley  in  particular, 
where  a  Farmer  has  Reafon  to  fear,  that,  by  the 
Ranknefs  or  Richnefs  of  his  Ground,  their  Grafs 
would  grow  fo  luxuriant  as  to  choak  or  cripple 
the  Barley-crop  •,  as  the  Cafe  has  often  happened 
to  many,  when  a  hot  wet  Summer  fuccecds  «the 
Sowing  of  it  in  a  rich  Soil  ;  but,  by  this  Way 
of  rolling  the  Grafs-feed  in  at  this  Time  of  the 
Year,  hejsintirely  free  from  this  Sort  of  Damage, 
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.becaufe  the  Barley-feed,  being  harrowed  in  fo  loner 
before,  nas  the  Opportunity  oi:  acquiring  fo  for- 
waid  a  Growth,  as  to  be  able  to  keep  the  Clover 

under,  and  prevent  any  fuch  Pvl i s for tu n e . _ 

■  P°yne  Seed  alfo  may  be  fowed  in  this  Month 
among  Barley  or  White  Oats,  though  it  is  moil 
commonly  done  in  March.  If  it  is  to  be  Iowa 
among  Oats,  die  fame  Ground  ftould  be  duly 
prepared  for  it,  by  two  or  three  Winter’s  Flow- 
ings  to  get  it  into  a  fine  I  ilth  \  for,  unlefs  this 
Piece  of  forward  Huibandry  is  well  obferved, 
tnere  is  no  great  Likelihood  of  obtaining  a  full 
Crop  of  Sr.  Foyne,  becaufe  this  is  a  large  Seed, 
tiiat  cannot  be  well  covered,  unlefs  the  Earth 
is  m  a  fine  hollow  Condition,  for  admitting  the 
Harrow- tines  to  enter  deep  enough  for  the  Pur¬ 
pose  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  fuch  Precaution  is  duly 
©blerved  of  preparing  the  Ground  by  feveral  Plow- 
lnfb  by  £be  better  Sort  of  Fanners,  there  are 
others  of  the  worfe  Sort,  who  careleily  venture 
to  low  this  or  other  Grafs-feeds  on  rough  Tilths 
and  mifs  their  Crop  by  fo  doing,  like  one  that 
toiu  my  uon  on  the  28th  Day  of  November  1J4.0 
he  wondered  hiS  Father  would  oblige  him  to  plow 
a  Wheat  Stubbie-fieJd  up  at  this  Time  of  tear, 
that  muft  be  plowed  again  hereafter  for  Sowing 
it  with  Oats  and  Clover  ;  for  that  his  Practice 
was,  never  to  plow  more  than  once  for  Oats  and 
pover,  or  for  any  other  artificial  Grafs-feeds,  and, 
V.-yfVhey  hit ;  if  not,  it  was  only  the  Lofs 
of  the  Grafs-feed.  Now  this  was  a  Youngfter,  lately 
put  into  the  Management  of  a  very  great  Farm  that 
his  .father  owned,  and  he  had  been  bred  up  in  all  his 
•Life,  yet  poffefled  with  fuch  an  abfurd  Notion  as 
this.  But  the  ame  young  Man  was  not  much  wifer 
on  another  Account,  for  this  laft  Summer,  having; 
fown  a  large  Field  with  Tumep-feed,  it  took  ail 
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over  very  well,  which  made  him  bargain  with  a 
Company  of  travelling  Turnep-houghers,  to  hough 
this  Field  at  the  Price  of  five  Shillings -an  Acre, 
and  they  fell  to  work  direftly  on  the  fame,  but  con¬ 
tinued  there  only  one  Day  for  the  prefent,  by  reafon 
he  did  not  make  a  drift  Bargain  with  them,  not  to 
leave  off  till  the  Whole  was  finifhed,  which  gave 
them  Room  to  take  .another  Man’s  Turneps  in  the 
fame  Manner.  Now  it  happened  that  a  very  dry, 
hot  Seafon  came  on  the  young  Turneps,  that  plainly 
difcovered  the  Crop  would  fee,  or  what  we  call  burn 
or  Jpoil9  if  it  was  not  houghed  in  due  Time  ;  and,  as 
Houghers  were  therefore  very  fcarce,  thefe  Work¬ 
men  went  about  to  take  and  fecure  all  the  Turnep- 
houghing  they  could  to  themfelves,  and  thereby  oc- 
cafioned.  many  Acres  of  them  to  fpoil,  for  Want  of 
houghing  in  due  Time  *,  for  all  the  IToughings 
they  gave  the  Turneps,  after  they  were  thus  fet, 
were  to  little  Purpofe  ;  for,  the  dry  Weather  con¬ 
tinuing  a  long  Time,  the  reft  of  this  Field  was  not 
worth  hardly  ten  Shillings  an  Acre,  when  the  firft 
Acre  that,  was  houghed  in  Seafon  was  worth  thirty 
Shillings  ;  for  the  latter  Sort  was  fmall,  hard,  and 
Ricky,  and  unfit  either  for  Boiling,  or  for  Feeding 
Sheep  on  them.  But  this  young  Farmer  is  one  of  that 
Number  who  are  bed.  taught  to  do  better  by  their 
own  Harms.  Now  to  return  to  my  Subjefl  of  row¬ 
ing  artificial  Grafs-feeds,  I  have  here  further  to  add, 
that,  when  we  fow  St.  Foyrie-feed  among  Barley  or 
Oats,  we  never  fow  this  great  Seed  by  only  Rolling 
it  in  :  No,  this  is  too  big  a  Seed  to  be  covered  by 
merely  Rolling  it  in  ;  therefore  we  always  harrow  it 
in,  when  Town  in  the  random  .or  broad-caft  W^ay, 
and  yet  roll  the  Grain,  and  this  fome  Time  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  Barley  or  Oats  are  high  enough 
For  the  Purpofe.  But  St.  Foyne-feed ,  as  well  as  Lu - 
.  cernsfieedy  are  indeed  heft  (own  out  of  the  Drill- 
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plough  in  Drills,  becaufe  here  it  will  grow  in  a  more 
certain  and  fertile  Manner,  than,  when  it  is  fown  a- 
mong  Corn,  where  it  is  fubjedt  to  be  fpoiled  by 
Weeds,  and  the  Fall  and  Cover  of  fuch  Corn,  that 
in  hot  rainy  Summers,  in  a  rich  Soil,  feldom  fail  of 
falling  down,  and  being  laid  flat  before  Harveft,  and 
then  the  young  Si.  Foyne-z rop,  in  all  Likelihood,  will 
be  ruined.  But,  when  the  Seed  is  fown  in  Drills,  the 
Earth  ;has  nothing  elfe  to  do^-  than  to  only  nourifh 
the  young  St.  Foyne ,  which  it  will  diffidently  do  of 
itlelf,  without  the  Affiftance  of  any  auxiliary 
Dreffing  or  Manure,  and,  with  the  Help  of  the 
Dutch  Hand-hough,  will  alone  nourifh  it  for  many 
Years  together  afterwards  *,  for,  when  the  Seed  is 
thus  fown  in  Drills,  the  loofe  Earth,  that  falls  down 
diredly  on  it,  will  not  fail  to  fecure  it  againfl  Frofts 
and  Droughts,  and  receive  and  lodge  the  Rains  and 
Dews  in  fo  plentiful  a-Manner,  that  the  young  St. 
Foyne  will  grow  into  large  flrong  Stalks  with  great 
Expedition,  as  having  been  preferved  in  its  Seed 
from  not  only  thefe  Cafualdes  of  Weather,  but 
likewife  from  devouring  Flocks  of  Pigeons,  Rooks, 
and  other  Field -fowls,  who  have  great  Opportuni¬ 
ties  of  eating  up  a  great  deal  of  this  Jarge  Grafs- 
feed,  when  fown  in  the  promifcuous  or  random  Way.; 
and  then  fuch  Damage  is  the  more,  as  this  Sort  of 
Seed  is  fown  to  produce  a  lading  Crop.  But  there 
are  feveral  other  Encouragements  for  Sowing  this 
large  Grafs- feed  in"  the  Drill  Way,  rather  than  in 
the  random  Way  ;  which  1  fha  11  forbear  mention¬ 
ing  here,  and  only  fay,  that  one  Bulhel  of  it  will 
better  fow  one  Acre  of  Ground  in  the  Drill  Way, 
than  fix  Bufhels  will  in  the  random  Way  ;  for  it  is 
plain,  that  the  laft  Way  of  fowing  is  fo  hazard¬ 
ous,  that  Farmers  frequently  mifs  of  having  full 
Crops  of  this  Grafs,  by  Means  of  the  many  Ac¬ 
cidents  attending  fuch  broad-caft  Sowing,  when  that 
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S?ed  Town  in  Drills  lies  inrirely  fecured  from  them. 
Now,  to  fow  St.  Foyne-kt d  in  Drills,  the  Diftance 
of  them  may  be  made  to  a  Perfon’s  Fancy.  It 
may  be  Town  from  fix  Inches  Diftance  to  eighteen  •, 
the  further  off  the  Drills,  the  lefs  Seed,  for  then 
3efs  than  half  a  Bufhel  will  do  ;  and  what  is  very 
y  f  a t  O b f  rvation  in  this  Cafe,  there  is 

no  Occafion  for  a  Farmer  to  be  at  the  Charge  of 
twenty  Bufhels  of  Soot  to  fow  over  his  young  St. 
Foyne.c rop,  the  fecond  or  third  Year  of  its  Growth, 
as  is  the  ufual  Cuftom  with  all  our  Hertfordfhirs 
Farmers  who  fow  this  Seed  in  their  chalky  Lands, 
or  fo  many  Coal  London  Allies,  or  Peat,  or  Wood 
Allies-,  becaufe  th  t  Dutch  Hough  may  be  employed 
every  Year,  or  every  fecond  Year,  in  raifing  Earth 
in  the  Interspaces  between  the  Rows  of  St.  Fovne^ 
killing  deftrudive  Weeds ;  and,  by  laying  fuch 
Earth  to  the  Roots  of  the  St.  Foyne ,  it  will  nourifh 
them  in  an  ample  Manner,  without  any  other  Aid  or 
Amftance  from  Dungs  or  Manures,  and,  indeed,  is 
a  greater  Nourifher  of  Crops,  than  moft  Perfons 
think  ;  as  is  evident  from  thofe  Wheat-crops  fown 
in  the  random  Way  on  fine  Tilth  Earths,  which 
oftentimes  produce  large  Crops,  without  any  Dung 
or  Manure  whatfoever,  merely  by  the  Help  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  pulverifed  Land,  even  better  than  fome 
that  is  rough  and  fowre,  when  the  Wheat-feed 
is  fown  in  ir,  and  well  dunged  befides.  Lucerne 
likewife  may  be  fown  in  Drills  out  of  a  Drill- 
plough,  by  Means  of  a  Seed-box  made  on  Purpofe 
for  it ;  for,  as  this  Seed  is  hardly  any  bigger  than 
Clover-feed,  none  of  the  Corn  Seed -boxes°w ill  do 
it ;  and,  when  Lucerne -fet d  is  fown  this  Way  in 
Drills,  the  Crop  is  much  more  certain,  than  when 
the  Seed  is  fown  in  the  random  broad-caft  Mode  of 
Sowing  it,  which  is  lb  uncertain,  that  many  lofe 
the  Benefit  of  fowing  this  fmall  Seed  this  Way,  by 
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the  Fly,  the  Slug,  and  the  Accidents  of  Weather 
and  Weeds  ;  for,  in  the  common  broad-land  Way 
of  fowing  Lucerne- feed,  the  Twitch  or  Couch-grafs 
and  other  pernicious  Sorts,  in  the  fecond  or  third 
Year,  generally  get^  up  and  begin  to  choak,  and, 
in  Time,  kill  the  Lucerne-crop.  But,  when  Lu¬ 
cerne  is  fown  out  of  the  Drill-plough  in  Drills  at  a  - 
Foot  afunder,  then  the  Dutch  Hand-hough  may  be 
employed  between  the  Rows  of  this  Grafs  now  "and 
then,  to  kill  and  prevent  Weeds,  and  mould  up 
the  Roots  of  the  Lucerne  ;  and,  when  this  is  duly 
done,  there  is  no  Fear,  but  that  a  Farmer  may  en¬ 
joy  the  Benefit  of  fuch  a  Lucerne-crop  many  Years 
in  Perfection,  without  the  Help  of  any  Dung  or  Ma¬ 
nure.  However,  this  is  certain,  that  all  drilled  Corn- 
feeds,  or  Grafs-feeds,  will  thrive  and  profper,  and 
fo  wilt  tn^ir  Ci  ops,  with  far  lels  Dung  or  iVlsnure, 
than  when  they  are  fown  in  the  common  broad-caft 
Way  of  fowing  them.  And  I  further  affert,  that 
all  Annuals,  or  Corn-crops  produced  by  Seed  fowa 
every  Year  in  Drills,  will  profper  without  any  other 
Afliftance,  than  what  the  Horfe-break,  or  Dutcht 
or  other  Hand-hough  may  give  them  ;  as  is  evident 
by  thu  many  W  neat,  Barley,  and  other  Crops  pro¬ 
duced  by  tne  Help  of  the  Drill-plough  and  thefe 
Jnftruments.  But  then  fuch  Corn-feed  muft  be 
fown  every  Year  in  frefh  Land ;  that  is  to  fay, 
m  tne  middle  Part  or  a  new  Interval,  which  always 
lies  between  the  laft  drilled  Corn  in  a  fiat  Situation 
Oi  tne  Land,  and  not  in  Ridges  of  any  Kind. 
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The  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  a  young  Man  that  the 
Author  recommended  as  a  Ploughman  to  a  Gentle - 
man . 

.  SIR , 

TAM  very  forry  I  cannot  acknowledge  your 
Kindnefs,  as  1  heartily  wifhlcould  *,  but,  becaufe 
the  Stri&nefs  of  my  Place  will  not  permit  me,  I 
therefore  mud  defire  to  be  excufed,  until  Opportu¬ 
nity  offers,  when  I  fhall  endeavour  to  perform  the 
fame  to  my  greateft  Power,  which  would  give  me 
great  Satisfaction.  I  have  but  a  poor  Place  *,  but, 
as  I  have  a  good  Matter,  who  gives  me.  good  En¬ 
couragement,  I  can  better  bear  with  it.  I  have 
lately°bcen  very  ill  of  a  Fever  and  Ague  ;  but,  ha¬ 
ving  a  good  Miftrefs,  who  took  great  Care  c$  me, 
am  fmce,  Thanks  be  to  God,  ref  cored  to  good 
Health.  I  have  lately  been  confirmed  by  the  Bi- 
fliop,  and  fince  have  received  the  blefled  Sacrament 
to  my  prefent  and  future  Happinefs.  I  hope  you 
are  all  in  good  Health,  as  I  am  at  prefent  ;  I  fhould 
be  glad  to" hear  from  you,  when  Opportunity  offers, 
how  you  all  are,  which  would  give  me  great  Satif- 
fa&ion  we  have  a  poor  Tandy  Soil,  and  very  hilly, 
and  therefore  we  make  XJfe  of  a  Sort  of  Swing- 
plough,  which  exceeds  all  others  1  ever  faw,  for 
its  Lightnefs  and  Cutting  a  fine  fhallow  Furrow, 
which  makes  it  the  propereft  for  a  poor  thin 
Soil  of  any  Sort  of  Earth  *,  for  this  Ground  is  fo 
poor,  that  it  will  hardly  produce  above  three  or  four 
Crops,  before  it  mutt  be  laid  down  to  reft  for  Fa¬ 
ilure  two  or  three  Years  together,  this  being  a 
Sort  of  Soil  that,  fooner  than  tnoft  others,  gets  into 
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a  good  Failure,  becaufe  of  its  fandy  Nature,  which, 
anfwers  to  Profit  nearas  well  as  Rye.  and  Oats,  that 
are  die  moft  proper  Grains  for  this  Sort  of  Earths, 
which  will  hardly  produce  any  other,  unlefs  it  be 
much  improved  by  Turneps  and  Clover,  that  are 
the  greateft  Improvers  of  fuch  Land  ;  for,  before 
thefe  Improvers  were  pradtifed  here,  our  fandy  Soils 
would  yield  no  other  than  Rye  and  Oats,  and  with 
thefe  Sorts  their  Markets  were  chiefly  fupplied  » 
but,  fince  thefe  Improvements  have  been  made,  we 
have  great  Plenty  of  Wheat  and  Barley  in-  the 
greateft  Part  of  this  Country.  But  the  Improve¬ 
ments  we  make  by  fowing  Turneps  is  extraordina¬ 
ry  ;  for  this  Sort  exceeds  all  others  for  improving 
our  Land,  deftroys  all  Manner  of  Weeds,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  much  improves  the  Land,  and  is 
our  chief  Food  for  fattening  Cows  and  Sheep,  and 
affords  us  fine  Meat,  becaule  of  their  wholefome 
Quality.  This  Sort  is  commonly  fown  in  their 
fallow  Year,  after  two,  or' three,  or  more  Plowings, 
according  to  your  Way;  and  the  following  Crop?  is 
Barley  and  Clover,  and  then  Wheat  or  Rye,  and 
then  Gats,  or  it  is  laid  down  for  Failure  for  two  or 
three  Years  or  more,  and  then  they  often  muck  it 
for  Wheat,  h  it  requires,  about  Michaelmas ,  when 
they  intend  to  fow  it.  Another  Improvement  is  of 
Turneps  and  Rapes  ;  thefe  two  Sorts  are  fometimes 
fown  together  for  a  late  Crop,  when  tliey  do  not 
intend  to  hough  them,  and  'afford  a  fine'  plentiful 
Crop,  which  very  often  exceeds  ’  a  Angle  Crop  of 
Turneps,  becaufe  they  Hand  two  Chances;  if  one 
miffes.,  the  other  hits' ;  but,  if  they  both  hit,  they 
exceed  the  former,  becaule  the  Rapes  commonly 
run  above  the  Turneps,  by  which  Means  they  af¬ 
ford  two  Crops ;  but  when  the  Rape  is  fown  by  it- 
felf,  as  fometimes  it  is,  it  anfwers  very  well, 
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and  much  improves  the  Land,  as  alfo  for  Fattening 
of  Sheep.  From,  Sir, 


Fleafe  to  direSl  for  me  at 
in  July  24,  1743. 

Tour  obliged  humble  Servant, 


Remarks  on  this  Letter . 


HIS  young  Man  I  fent  to  a  Gentleman  (a 


Stranger  tome)  in  the  North ,  in  1742,  who 
lives  about  a  hundred  Miles  from  London'-,  where 
he  behaved  fo  well  the  firft  Year,  that  he  is  hired 
to  flay  in  the  fame  Place  another,  for  greater  En¬ 
couragement  than  he  received  before,  becaufe  he  is  a 
fober,  virtuous,  diligent  young  Man,  well  qualified 
in  the  Plowing  and  Sowing  of  various  Soils,  and 
performing  moft  other  V/orks  in  the  Farming  Bufi- 
nefs  in  great  Perfection  ;  and  hereby  he  has  given  me 
the  Satisfaction  of  anfwering  the  Character  I  gave 
the  Gentleman  of  him,  which  is  not  a  fmall  Plea- 
fure  to  me,  nor  a  little  Benefit  to  him  ;  for,  as  he  lives 
with  a  Perfon  that  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  belt  of 
Matters,  it  will  undoubtedly  redound  to  his  Advan¬ 
tage,  as  well  as  my  Reputation.  And  altho9  he 
has,  as  he  fays,  a  hard  Place  of  it  (I  fuppofe  of 
the  Working-part)  I  am  not  forty  to  hear  it  :  It  is 
what  I  aCt  myfelf  towards  my  own  Children  and 
Servants,  for  I  collar  the  firft  fas  our  Country  Term 
is)  as  early  as  pofiible  ;  that  is,  I  bring  them  up  to 
work  as  icon  as  they  are  able  to  do  any  Thing,  and 
continue  fo  doing,  the  better  to  fit  the  Back  to  the 
Burthen  \  for,  when  they  are  accuftomed  to  labour 
in  their  Youth,  Work  becomes  the  eafier  to  them 
afterwards.  I  have  a  Boy  but  fixteen  Years  of 
Age,  that  thrafhes  me  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Peafe, 
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Beans,  or  ilietches,  ano  who,  in  G^toher 
thra filed  me  out  five  Bufhels  of  Hog-peafe  in  one 
Day,  and  threw  them  out  of  the  Chaff;  and,  tho* 
he  is  my  Son,  I  favour  him  not,  in  Refpebf  of  Con¬ 
finement  and  Labour ,  but,  for  his  Encouragement, 
I  give  him  final]  Wages  :  By  this  Means  he  is  al¬ 
ways  in  his  Sphere,  when  he  works  hard.  1  have 
another  Son,  my  Ploughman,  that  is  fo  naturaliled 
to  Fatigue,  by  bringing  him  up  in  this  Manner, 
that,  if  he  is  kept  idle  but  one  Day  in  the  Houfe, 
he  protefts  it  is  more  difagreeable  to  him,  than 
Labouring  all  that  Time.  My  Servant  alfb,  by 
my  Son’s  Example  of  clofe  Application  to  Bufi- 
neis,  keeps  him  Company  at  the  Labouring-Oar  ; 
and,  if  he  was  a  negligent  idle  one  before,  he  now 
becomes  pliable  to  Work.  And  to  make  fore  of'a 
Day  Labourer’s  performing  equal  Work  with  my 
Son  in  making  and  plaifhing  Hedges,  Thrafhing, 
&c‘  I  pay  him  half  Wages ;  that  is,  I  give  him 
Ela.f  what  he  and  my  Son  earns  for  that  or  other 
Work  that  admits  of  Meafuring.  But  the  Con- 
veniency  of  all  this  does  not  end  here,  it  fits 
them  the  better  for  other  Service  hereafter  5  and,  as 
I  help  Gentlemen  to  Servants,  I  endeavour  to  fend 
fuch  as  underhand  Work,  and  will  diligently 
perform  it  in  Hufbandry  Affairs  :  And  I  have  the 
Happinefs  to  fay,  I  never  yet  came  off  with  any  Dif- 
reputation  this  Way.  Lot  but  that  I  may,  as  well 
as  others  have  done,  fend  a  Servant  that  may  not 
anfwer  my  Character,  as  not  being  able  to  anfwer 
lor  future  Behaviour  ;  but,  if  any  Gentleman  leaves 
the  Choice  of  one  to  me,  my  Endeavours  fhal!  not 
be  wanting  to  recommend  one  that  will  give  Satif- 
fadlion.  And  if  a  Perion  has  a  IViind  to  have  one 
that^  can  hold  the  Drill-plough,  and  employ  the 
profitable  new  invented  Horfe-break,  &c.  it  may  be 
worth  fuch  a  Gentleman’s  While  to  be  firft  at  the 
Charge  of  a  Guinea,  on  Purpofe  to  have  a  Plough- 
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man  qualified  to  manage  thefe  advantageous  Inftru- 
ments  before  he  comes  to  him  (it  he  is  not  already) 
vidiich  I  will  undertake  to  get  him  learned,  and  be 
Mailer  of  in  one  Week?s  Time';  for  when  a  Servant 
has  been  hired,  and  lived  as  a  Ploughman  before,  to 
hold  and  work  common  Ploughs,  he  will  prefently 
and  eafily  learn  to  hold  the  Drill-plough,  and  work 
the  Her fe- break,  Dutch  Hand-hough,  &c.  and 
perhaps,  on  this  Account,  the  Guinea  fo  given  may 
prove  the  beft  IVlonev  the  Gentleman  ev^r  laid  out 
in  the  Farming  Bufinefs.  I  have  fince  received 
another  Letter  from  this  young  IVlan,  dated  the 
1 7th  of  Augitft  1743,  wherein  he  very  judicioufly 
aives  me  a  further  and  valuable  Account  bf  their 
Farmers  Management  in  the  Country  he  lives 


in. 


tfjje  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  this  Author  to  a  Gentle - 
man,  concerning  the  Ufes  of  burnt  Clay ,  and  fever al 
other  Matters .  * 


SIR, 


Letter,  dated  the  19  th  In  flan  t,  I  received 


r\  from  your  Bailiff,  and  have  here  fent  you 
an  Anfwer  to  the  fame,  as  I  have  done  to  two  o- 
thers  before  to  him,  and  rode  near  twenty  Miles 
to  find  out  a  Man  to  burn  you  Clay  into  Afhes 
and  fhould  be  very  glad  to  make  Ufe  of  all  Op¬ 
portunities  to  do  you  Service,  fince  I  met  with 

an  Encouragement  for  it,  from  Mr.  - - — — , 

who  gives  you  the  Character  of  a  worthy  Gentle¬ 
man. 

Your  Bailiff  tells  me,  in  one  of  his  Letters, 
he  could  never  have  believed  Clay  could  be  burnt 
into  Allies,  had  it  not  been  for  my  Books.  But, 
as  he  is  now  convinced  of  it,  by  burning  large 
Ouantities,  he  writes  me  Word  he  is  at  a  Lois 
how  to  apply  them.  This,  therefore,  is  to  let 
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you  know,  that,  as  I  have  burnt  Clay  myfelf,- 
feen  it  done  by  others,  and  the  Allies  made  Ufe 
of,  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  there  are  feveral 
excellent  Ufes  that  thefe  Allies  may*  be  put  to, 
provided  they  are  rightly  managed  ;  but,  before 
I  come  to  thefe  Particulars,  I  would  obferve,  that, 
although  the  Burning  of  Afhes  may  anfwer  to  very 
great  Profit,  when  done  on  a  good  Account;  as, 
where  a  Pond,  a  Cellar,  a  deep  Ditch,  or  fubter- 
ranean  Drains  are  to  be  made,  .or  Ant-hills,  or  o* 
ther  Excrefcences  of  Earth,  are  of  Service  to  re® 
move  from  off  the  Spot  of  Ground  ;  in  any  of 
theie  Cafes,  if  the  Soil  is  a  Clay  or  other  auftere 
rough,  ft  iff  Earth,  it  may  be  of  vaft  Service  to 
burn  it  into  Allies  ;  and  it  is  by  far  better  put  to 
this  Ufe  than  to  be  at  the  unneceffary  Charge  of 
carrying  it  away  to  diftant  Receptacles,  or  other 
Places,  where,  perhaps,  it  might  lie  a  Nufance 
or  ufelefs.  But  to  fpoil  a  ferviceable  level  Sur¬ 
face,  by  digging  into  it  and  making  and  leaving 
Pits  open,  purely  for  the  Sake  of  getting  Clay 
and  burning  it  to  Allies,  may  be  of  very  ill  Confe- 
quence  ;  and,  to  prevent  Mifchief  from  open  Pits, 
the  new  Invention  took  its  Rife  of  digging  only 
a  round  Elole  of  three  Feet  Diameter,  enough 
for  a  Tub  to  be  let  down,  and  drawn  up  with 
Chalk,  for  chalking  our  Hertfordjhire  plowed  Fields; 
and  this  Elole  we  now  commonly  make  in  a  Pledge, 
on  Purpofe  that  it  may  be  the  more  out  of  the 
Cattle’s  Way,  to  prevent  any  Danger  of  their  fal¬ 
ling  into  it.  Whereas,  heretofore,  we  ufed  to 
make  and  leave  large  Pits,  perhaps,  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  more  Feet  wide  to  come  at  our  Chalk,  and  this 
in  the  Middle,  or  fome  other  open  Part  of  a 
Field,  which  has  occafioned  many  Misfortunes  ; 
I  knew  two  Horfes  fpoiled,  by  falling  into  them. 
Hov/ever,  the  Burning  of  Clay  is  certainly  of 
great  Ufe,  where  it  can  be  done  to  Convenient"/ 
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and  Profit,  and  therefore  it  comes  more  and  more 
into  Pradtice,  as  Denfheering  or  Burning  only 
Grafs -fur faces  two,  three,  or  more  Inches  deep 
does  lefs  and  lefs  *,  becaufe  the  Upper  Stratum  of 
fuch  Grafs-ground  is  the  belt  and  richeft  Part  of 
it  *,  and  to  burn  this  into  Afhes  for  a  Manure 
may,  probably,  by  the  fertile  Salts  of  it  being 
burnt  and  loofened  from  fuch  Earth,  produce 
three  or  four  good  Cro£>s  of  Corn  fuccefiively;  but* 
afterwards,  Barrennefs  with  a  Witnefs  mull  enfue* 
till  there  be  more  Money  laid  out  for  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Dung  or  other  Drefling,  than  the  Afhes 
of  fuch  a  Surface  availed.  This  old,  filly,  fhort- 
fighted  Piece  of  Hufbandry  is  now  held  in  fuch 
Contempt  of  burning  only  Surfaces  into  Afhes* 
that,  did  a  Perfon  go  about  to  perfuade  a  Hertford - 
J hire  Farmer  to  fuch  a  Pradtice,  he  would  take 
that  Man  to  be  either  a  Fool,  or  one  that  defign- 
ed  his  Ruin.  This  leads  me  to  remark,  that 
fuch  an  evil  Practice  may  be  put  out  of  any  ma¬ 
licious  Tenant’s  Power,  if  it  is  fpeciBed  in  an  Ar¬ 
ticle  or  Leafe  by  a  penal  Covenant,  that  he  fhall 
not  burn  any  Surface  of  Earth  (without  the  Land* 
lord’s  Leave  in  Writing  under  his  Hand  firfb  ob¬ 
tained)  for  the  Sake  of  the  Afhes  it  will  make 
for  producing  an  extraordinary  prefent  Crop,  left 
he,  near  the  Expiration  of  his  Time,  do  this,  to 
get  out  the  Heart  of  fuch  Ground,  and  leave  it 
in  fuch  a  poor  Condition  for  the  next  Tenant* 
that  the  Landlord  muft  fink  his  Rent  to  get  one  ; 
not  but  that  there  is  Room  for  Exceptions  even 
on  this  Account.  Where  Heath-ground,  Rufh- 
ground,  or  fuch  like  is  to  be  converted  into  a 
better  Sort,  then,  indeed.  Burning  fuch  a  Sur¬ 
face  may  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  deftroy  the 
Roots  of  Furz,  Fern,  Ling,  Flag,  or  Rufh,  and 
for  making  Way  for  the  Plough  to  get  Crops  of 
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Corn  in  their  Place,  or  good  Grafs  to  fucceed  in 
their  Room.  For  this  Purpofe  there  is  more  than 
one  Way  to  burn  Clay  into  Allies  ,  one  is,  by 
burning  it  in  a  Heap  in  the  open  Air,  as  we  do 
Peat,  with  the  Help  of  Roots,  Faggots,  or  other 
Offal-wood  and  fome  Turf  or  Mould  put  ne;:t 
on  it,  to  kindle  and  light  the  Fire,  till  it  burns 
into  the  Clay  ;  and,  then  only  with  a  gradual  In- 
creafe  of  Fire,  and  Cover  of  dry  or  wet  Clay,  or 
both,  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Heap  to  enlarge  the 
Quantity  of  the  Clay  and  keep  the  increafed  Fire 
at  the  fame  Time  from  Burfting  out,  the  Work¬ 
man  may  carry  on  his  Burning  with  Safety  till 
he  has  burnt  Hundreds  of  Loads  of  Clay  in  Inch  a 
Heap,  for  fo  vehement  is  fuch  a  confined  Fire, 
that  it  has  burnt  Flint-ftones  to  Powder,  much 
more  a  Clay,  that  is  of  a  fofter  Body  •,  but  as 
I  have  already  in  fome  of  my  former  Works  been 
particular  in  Writing  on  this  Subjed  of  Burn¬ 
ing  Clay  in  the  open  Air  in  a  Heap,  which  is 
the  only  Way  pradifed  by  Farmers,  and  fome 
Gentlemen,  as  a  cheap  and  very  ready  one  ;  l 
fhall  not  fo  much  enlarge  on  it  as  otherwife  I 
would  do,  but  obferve,  that  the  Burning  of  Clay 
in  a  Clamp  is,  by  two  Authors,  recommended  as 
the  bell  Way  of  all  others  *,  and  that  the  Burning 
of  Clay  wet  is  much  better  than  when  burnt  dry, 
for  Reafons  the  Author  on  improving  Clay-ground 
affigns  ;  but,  for  my  Part,  I  know  of  none,  as 
yet,  that  burns  Clay  for  Manure  in  a  Brick-clamp, 
and  therefore  fhall  here  only  remark,  that,  when 
Clay  is  burnt  to  Allies,  fuch  Allies  are  not  to 
be  carried  into  the  Field  as  they  are,  and  as  fome 
have  done,  and  laid  them  in  a  promifctiom  Con¬ 
dition  on  the  Ground  ;  no,  this  would  be  perfectly 
wrong  Management,  and  have  the  fame  charge¬ 
able  Effetfg  as  happened  to  two  feveral  Gentle-' 
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men  through  the  Ignorance  of  their  Bailiffs,  who 
carried  their  Clay-afhes,  and  fpread  them  over  the 
Grafs-ground  they  were  to  improve,  as  they  were 
burnt,  without  fird  ieparating  the  grofs  Sort  from 
the  fine  ;  and  thus  Pieces  of  burnt  Clay,  like 
little  Pieces  of  Brick-bats  were  laid  over  the  Grafs- 
ground,  in  Aifurance  that  the  Frofts  would  fhoal 
and  diffolve  them  ;  but,  on  this  Account,  their 
Expedition  was  deceived,  for  thefe  Pieces  of 
burnt  Clay  had  too  much  of  the  Clinker  Nature 
in  them,  to  diffolve  by  Weather,  at  lead,  not  in 
a  very  little  Time  *,  which  obliged  the  Owners 
to  be  at  the  Charge  of  having  them  picked  off  the 
Grafs  and  carried  away.  Therefore,  when  my 
Affairs  will  permit  me  to  wait  on  you  at  your  Seat, 
I  will  fhew  your  Bailiff  a  new  Method  of  ap¬ 
plying  thefe  Allies  in  a  far  more  profitable  Man¬ 
ner  than  hitherto  has  been  done  by  any  Perfon 
I  know,  befides  one  particular  Gentleman’s  Bai¬ 
liff,  who  mod  commonly  every  Year  burns  more 
or  lefs  of  thefe  Allies  ;  for  to  burn  Clay  into 
Allies,  and  not  know  how  rightly  to  apply  them, 
is  but  doing  the  Work  in  Part.  In  the  mean  Time, 
I  fhall  in  the  next  Place  acquaint  you  with  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  famous  Drill-plough,  Horfe-break, 
and  Dutch  Hough. 

A  Gentleman,  altogether  a  Stranger  to  me,  liv¬ 
ing  about  fixty  Miles  didant  from  London ,  on 
reading,  in  my  Monthly  Books,  the  great  Benefits 
I  have  in  them  fet  forth,  that  will  accrue  to  all  Oc¬ 
cupiers  of  proper  Soils  that  make  Ufe  of  the 
Drill-plough,  Horfe-break,  and  Dutch  Hough, 
lent  me  an  Order  lately,  to  provide  thefe  two 
fird  Indruments  with  all  Expedition  ;  according¬ 
ly  I  befpoke  their  Making  of  the  original  Makers, 
to  be  compleatly  made  in  three  Weeks  Time  at 
farthed.  In  the  mean  Time,  the  Gentleman  wrote 
to  me  to  defire,  I  would  indruct  his  Baiiid'  in  their 
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Ufe,  and  he  would  fend  him  to  where  I  fhould 
appoint.  He  came,  and  I  fhewed  him  various 
Fields  of  drilled  Wheat  at  a  Foot  Diflance  each 
Drill,  and  others  fowed  with  Barley,  Peafe,  and 
Lucerne  Grafs  in  Drills  out  of  the  Drill-plough. 
The  Wheat,  the  Barley,  and  the  Lucerne  Grafs 
were  kept  clean  houghed,  fo  that  hardly  a  Weed 
was  to  be  feen  in  the  Intervals,  by  the  Help  of  the 
Dutch  Hand-hough  ;  but  the  Peafe  were  (and  fo 
are  Horfe-beans)  affifted  by  the  famous  Horfe- 
break,  being  a  new-invented  and  moil  excellent  In- 
ftrument  for  having  the  Charge  of  Hand-houghing, 
and  forcing  on  the  Growth  of  prodigious  Crops, 
even  in  dryifh  Summers for  this  double,  but  very 
light  Machine,  rakes  and  breaks  the  Earth  be¬ 
tween  the  Rows  of  Corn,  and  turns  it  on  the 
Roots  of  them,  being  an  improved  Invention  on 
the  moft  ingenious  Mr.  Lull* s  Horfe-hough Plough, 
and  is  now  made  Ufe  of  by  many  common  Far¬ 
mers,  as  their  Jewel-Tool,  for  enabling  them  to 
get  Crops  to  pay  their  Rents  and  live  well.  And, 
therefore,  I  recommend  the  Drill-plough,  Horfe- 
break,  and  Dutch  Hand-hough,  as  extreme  profit¬ 
able  Implements  for  ufing  in  fome  of  your  dry 
Soils,  for  I  am  fenfible,  the  large  Farm,  you  have 
lately  taken  into  your  Hands,  abounds  with  feveral 
Sorts  of  Earths.  I  have  fent  feveral  of  thefe  In* 
Eruments  to  foreign  Parts,  as  well  as  to  Gentle* 
men  in  England,  for  improving  their  Eftates,  in 
the  cheapeft  Manner  poffible,  where  the  Soil  will 
admit  of  their  Ufe  ;  and  this  I  afifert  as  Matter  of 
Faff,  becaufe  in  a  clean  fandy  Loam,  a  gravelly 
Loam,  a  chalky  Loam,  or  in  an  intire  dry  Loam, 
and  fuch  like  Land  where  a  Drill  may  be  com-  , 
modioufly  made^  if  a  Perfon  thinks  fit,  he  may 
carry  on  the  Cultivating,  Sowing,  Reaping,  and 
Mowing  of  Corn  and  artificial  Graffes,  without 
the  Afliftance  of  any  other  live  Cattle  than  Horfes 
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or  Oxen  ;  and,  as  great  an  Improbability  as  this 
may  appear  to  fome,  I  can  prove  it  to  be  true  by 
ocular  Demonftration  to  any  Perfon  that  fhall 
think  fit  to  be  at  the  Charge  of  being  thus  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  Truth  on  the  Spot.  But  what  is  farther 
extraordinary  remarkable  in  this  new  Sort  of  Drill- 
Hufbandry  is,  that  all  Dung  or  Manure,  ufually 
laid  on  Corn-lands  for  improving  their  Crops,  may 
be  wholly  appropriated  to  the  Enlarging  of  Grafs- 
crops;  for,  in  this  new  Way  of  Farming,  the  Corn- 
crops  want  it  not,  and,  therefore,  ail  Dung  and 
Manure,  that  may  be  made,  has  here  an  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  employed  on  Meadow  -  ground,  or 
where  Clover,  or  other  artificial  Grais-feeds,  or 
Turneps,  or  Rapes  are  fown  in  the  Random  or 
Broad-caft  Way.  Thus  a  Gentleman,  or  Farmer, 
whole  Land  is  agreeable  to  this  new  Hufbandry, 
may  carry  on  this  Bufinefs  in  a  mofc  cheap  Man¬ 
ner,  as  being  in  no  abfolute  Want  of  live  Stock 
more  than  Horfes  *,  but  I  am  fenfible,  that  in  this 
Cafe  there  will  arife  a  Queftion,  how  Crops  of 
Corn,  &c.  can  be  nourifhed  without  Dung  or  Ma¬ 
nure  ?  To  this  I  anfwer.  That,  the  twelve  Inches 
Interval  of  Earth  betv/een  the  Rows  of  drilled 
Corn  being  mod  carefully  kept  weeded  and  clean¬ 
ed  by  the  Butch  Hand-hough,  the  Mould,  raked 
by  this  Means  from  Time  to  Time  on  the  Corn- 
roots,  will  prove  a  fufficient  Pabulum  or  Nourifh- 
ment  to  them  for  producing  large  Crops.  And 
when  the  Wheat  or  Barley  is  to  be  fown  next 
Year,  without  any  Dung  or  Manure  in  the  fame 
Field,  the  new  Drills  muft  be  made  in  the  Middle 
of  the  laft  Intervals  5  and  thus  every  Year  new 
Seed  may  be  fown  in  new  and  frefh  Ground,  by 
which  Means  the  Wheat  will  be  delivered  from 
that  pernicious  Difeafe  incident  to  a  Wheat-crop, 
when  drefied  with  Dung,  called  Smut,  and  like- 
wife  from  that  called  Pepper-wheat  ^  ii  the  Seed  is 

<  clean 
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clean,  when  fown  ;  but  was  I  to  enumerate  all 
the  Advantages  appertaining  to  the  Sowing  of 
Grain,  artificial  Grafs-feeds,  Turnep-feeds,  &c.  in 
Drills,  I  might  enlarge  to  the  Number  of  above 
Thirty. 

I  have  lately  difcovered  four  Sorts  of  excellent 
Wheat-feeds,  never  yet  fown  in  Hertfordshire ;  two 
whereof  excel  the  old  common  red  Lammas ,  that 
has  carried  the  Bell  Time  out  of  Mind,  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  fined  of  Flour  ;  but  thefe  two  make  finer 
than  that,  as  I  have  heard  fome  capital  Bakers  and 
Farmers  affirm  to  be  true,  A  third  Sort  I  have 
feen  grow  in  Drills,  made,  by  the  Pulley  Drill- 
Plough,  that  carries  a  great  Number  of  Corns  in 
a  very  thick  bunchy  Ear,  I  believe  as  many  a- 
gain  as  ever  grew  in  a  Lammas  Ear  ;  and,  as  I  re¬ 
member,  the  Gentleman  Owner  told  me  it  was  a 
Turky  Sort  of  Wheat,  but,  being  the  firft  Time 
of  Sowing  it  in  1742,  he  was  at  a  Lofs  then,  to 
let  me  know  the  true  Nature  of  it.  The  fourth 
Sort  is,  like  wife,  a  foreign  Grain,  lately  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  Nation,  whofe  Character  was  fent 
me  by  a  Gentleman,  a  perfed  Stranger  to  me, 
out  of  a  pure  Love  to  his  Country,  as  know¬ 
ing  me  capable  of  fpreading  the  Knowledge  of 
its  excellent  Vertues  throughout  the  Nation  ; 
which  are,  that  in  fandy,  chalky,  gravelly,  or  dry 
intire  Loams,  this  Wheat  may  be  fown  to  great 
Profit,  but  not  till  the  Month  of  March ,  and  yet 
will  flouriffi  and  be  ripe  at  the  fame  Time  other 
Wheat  is.  And,  what  is  farther  extraordinary 
of  this  Wheat,  he  fays,  it  will  be  as  good  a  Crop 
in  fuch  poor  Soils,  as  other  Wheat  will  in  rich 
Soils,  as  by  his  Letter  to  me  he  affirms  to  be  true. 
Iffo,  it  muff,  be  of  vaft  Service  to  this  Nation 
to  fow  it  in  March ,  as  foon  as  a  Crop  of  Tur- 
neps.  Rye,  or  Rape  is  eaten  off.  Now  all  thefe 

J  Sorts 
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Sorts  of  Wheat  are  nearly  alike  in  their  Bodies 
to  our  common  Sorts,  and,  as  the  firft  two 
Sorts  make  finer  Flour  and  Bread,  than  common 
Lammas  Wheat-Hour  does,  they  will,  in  Courle, 
fell  in  our  Markets  before  all  others  •,  and  as 
the  fourth  Sort  out-does  all  other  Wheat-feed 
in  England  for  fowing  late  in  a  poor  Soil,  iure- 
]y,  if  any  cay  afford  to  buy  it,  and  have  an 
Opportunity  of  fowing  it  in  a  proper  Soil,  and 
do  not,  they  are  wanting  to  their  own  Intereit  ; 
Gentlemen  efpecially,  becaufe,  in  neglecting  this, 
they  are  neither  their  own  nor  their  Tenants 

I  am  Mafler  of  an  excellent  Secret,  that  intiie- 
3y  prevents  the  Slug,  or  naked  Snail,  and  Fly, 
from  eating  and  fpoiling  young  feedlmg  Turneps, 
Rapes,  Weld,  Flax,  and  many  other  Vegetables, 
both  in  Fields  and  Gardens,  in  their  infant  Growth; 
and,  although  it  fhould  rain  a  Month  together, 
this  Antidote  will  not  lofe  its  Vertue,  becauie  it 
is  no  Powder,  but  will  do  the  Feat  infallibly,  and 
nourifh  the  Crop  at  the  lame  Time  to  great  Per¬ 
fection. 

I  have,  likewife,  a  mo  ft  valuab.e  V  ay  to  pre¬ 
pare  Wheat-feed  without  Brine,  which  gives  the 
Farmer  a  great  Deal  of  Trouble,  and  a  confider- 
able  Charge,  befides  Lofs  of  Time  ;  but  this  Way 
compleats  the  Managing  and  Preparing  of  two  Bu- 
fhels  and  a  half  or  three  Bufhels  of  Wheat^eed 
for  Sowing  in  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour;  will  deliver 
it  from  the  Danger  of  Smut  or  being  Pepper- 
wheat,  greatly  nourifia  it,  and  hinder  the  Worm  s 
Mifchief.  A  Way  I  always  follow  mylelf,  and 
have  conftant  Succefs  by  it,  and  all  for  the  Sake 
of  Two-pence  Charge  for  curing  fo  much  Wheat 
as  lows  one  Acre.  For  Barley-feed  I  have  alio 

Averai  Ways  of  preparing  it  for  Sowing,  for  lefs 

than 
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than  Six  Pence  an  Acre’s  Charge.  Now  all  thefe, 
and  Hundreds  of  more  ufeful  Secrets,  I  could 
publicity  difcover  for  improving  Hufbandry  •,  and 
therefore  all  Gentlemen,  in  particular,  ought  to 
encourage  the  Communicating  them,  becaufe  Gen¬ 
tlemen  are  more  liable  to  be  impaled  on  than  Far¬ 
mers,  as  they  are  obliged  to  do  their  Bufinefs  by  a 
Steward,  a  Bailiff,  or  Ploughman,  It  is  on  this 
Account,  I  fay,  he  ought  to  qualify  himfelfwith 
fo  much  ufeful  Knowledge,  as  may  enable  him  to 
make  a  tolerable  Judgment  when  a  Thing  is  done 
well  or  ill.  And  as  there  is  a  moft  dangerous 
Tenet  or  Principle  reigning  in  many  of  the  com¬ 
mon  poorer  Sort  of  People,  viz.  That  it  is  no  Sin 
to  filch  or  ileal  from  a  rich  Man,  becaufe  he  can 
afford  to  fuftain  a  Lofs :  — It  highly  concerns  a 
Gentleman  that  occupies  his  own  Land  to  have 
his  Wits  and  his  Eyes  about  him,  to  prevent  Im- 
pofitions,  and  take  all  Occafions  to  improve  his 
Eftate  in  the  beft  Manner  poffible,  to  balance  the 
feveral  Loffes  they  are  more  than  ordinary  liable 
to.  And  here  I  muff  obferve,  that  one  great  Se¬ 
curity,  againfl  the  Thievery  and  Rapine  of  Tra¬ 
vellers  and  the  worfe  Sort  of  People,  is  for  a 
Gentleman  to  be  affable,  kind,  and  benevolent  to 
his  Neighbourhood  in  particular,  for  by  this  Means 
they  will  not  only  be  obliged  to  do  fuch  a  Be¬ 
nefactor  all  the  Good  that  lies  in  their  Power,  but 
endeavour  to  prevent  others  doing  him  any  Harm  5 
for,  as  they  are  many  and  he  but  one,  they  may  fee 
and  prevent  that  which  neither  he  nor  his  Servants 
can.  I  heard  a  Gentleman  fay,  he  feared  fuff 
taining  no  Damage  from  his  Neighbours,  by  Rea- 
fon  he  always  did  them  what  Service  his  Con- 
veniency  permitted  him.  I  could  enlarge  very 
much  on  thefe  Particulars,  but  I  prefume  you  will 
think  I  have  been  tedious  and  too  free  already  ; 

I  2  which. 
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which,  in  Hopes  you  will  excufe,  I  fubfcribe  my 
felf. 


Sir, 


Tour  mofi  obedient  humble  Servant , 


I 


to  command \ 


Little  Gaddefden 9 
Augufi  2,5,  1743. 


To 


The  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  this  Gentleman  to  the 

Author . 


SIR, 


I  Am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  Letter 
of  the  25th  Inftant,  and  for  the  Hints  you  were 
fo  kind  to  give  me  in  it,  touching  the  Manner  of 
ufing  burnt  Clay  3  and,  when  I  have  made  Trial 
of  it,  I  fhall  let  you  know  what  Succefs  I  may 
meet  with  therein. 

If  your  Affairs  fhould  bring  you  my  Way  at  any 
Time,  either  in  Town  or  Country,  I  fhould  be  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  to  fee  you.  I  am 


London , 

Augufi  31,  1743, 


. Tour  very  humble  Servant , 


The  Author's  Remarks  on  this  Letter . 

This  Gentleman  I,  as  well  as  moft,  if  not  all 
others  that  know  him,  account  one  of  the  molt 
accomplifhed  Perfons  we  have  at  this  Time  in 
England  3  as  the  great  Bufinefs,  he  weekly  very 
honeftly,  diligently,  and  accurately  difpatches. 


declares 
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declares  him  likewife  to  be,  to  the  Satisfaction  of 
all  who  have  to  do  with  him,  in  the  particular  and 
momentous  Sphere  he  acts  in  :  Yet  in  Farming 
or  Hufbandry  Affairs  he  is,  in  fome  Meafure, 
a  Stranger.  However,  being  a  Gentleman  of 
better  Senfe  than  to  prefer  Pride  to  Humility, 
he  condefcends  to  confult  fuch  an  inferior  Perfon 
as  I  am  ;  who,  although  I  bear  no  Comparifon 
with  him  in  Refpet  of  his  great  Efface  and 
Learning,  it  it  plain,  he  is  not  above  adhering 
to  the  Advice  of  a  Man,  that  has  acquired  his 
Knowledge  in  the  Art  of  Agriculture,  by  charge¬ 
able  Travelling,  long  Experience,  Converfation, 
and  Study  *,  and  ferviceable  Advice  muff  be  of 
the  greater  Importance  to  fuch  a  Gentleman  in 
particular,  becaufe  his  Town  Affairs1*  oblige  him 
to  be  hardly  above  one  Day  in  the  Week  at  his 
Country  Seat,  and,  therefore,  he  is  neceflitated  to 
truft  the  more  to  the  Management  of  his  Bailiff, 
whofe  Conduct  he  will  become  the  better  Judge 
of,  as  he  increafes  his  Knowledge  in  rural  Affairs, 
by  reading  Books  on  this  Subjedl,  and  confulting 
their  Authors  ;  and  this  he  has  the  greater  En¬ 
couragement  to  do,  as  he  occupies  a  very  large 
Farm  at  this  Time  of  his  own,  fituated  within  a 
Day’s  Journey  of  London ,  that  gives  him  not 
only  an  Opportunity  of  enjoying  a  healthful  Re¬ 
creation,  but  likewife  may  furnifh  his  Town-houfe 
with  Variety  of  frejfh,  wholefome,  and  delicate 
Provifions  to  his  great  Profit  and  Pleafure  ;  which, 
if  I  was  here  to  enumerate,  it  would  employ  my 
Pen  in  a  longer  Difcourfe  than  I  can  at  this  Time 
conveniently  write. 


C  H  A  P. 

r 

)  -  '  . 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Peafe  to  he  fown  in  this  Month. 

OF  the  particular  Sorts  of  Peafe  requifite  to  foil) 
in  April. — This  Month  gives  many  of'  the 
Chilturn  Farmers  an  Opportunity  to  improve  their 
Land,  by  fowing  it,  at  this  Time,  with  a  Sort  oi 
Peafe  proper  for  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  ;  for  on 
this  very  much  depends  the  Succefs  of  a  Pea-ciop^ 
a  Truth  often  proved  by  the  fatal  Effedt  of  a  wrong 
Conduft,  when  it  is  employed  in  fowing  that  Sort 
of  Peafe  in  January ,  February.,  or  March ,  which 
fhould  not  be  fown  before  this  Month,  becaufe 
their  tender  Nature  renders  them  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  the  fevere  Affaults  of  Northerly  and  Eafterly 
Winds,  which  in  thefe  Months  generally  blow  in 
a  more  nipping  and  (harper  Degree  than  at  any  o- 
ther  Time  of  the  Year.  From  hence  it  is,  that, 
though  the  Soil  is  duly  prepared,  and  the  Seed 
wot  in  Perfection,  and  the  Sowing  of  it  performed 
fn  the  bell;  Manner  poffible,  yet  all  this  will  not 
fecure  a  plentiful  Crop  of  Peafe,  if  the  Farmer 
fows  a  wrong  Sort  at  an  improper  Time.  After 
many  Years  Experience,  we  Hertfordjhire  Farmers 
have  found  none  to  aniwer  our  Interefl:  fo  well  as 
the  Plorn-grey  Hog-pea,  the  Maple,  the  Blue, 
and  the  White.  It  is  thefe  four  Sorts  that  we 
chiefly  fow  in  our  inclofed  Fields,  in  Refufal  of 
all  others,  becaufe  we  find,  by  repeated  Expe¬ 
rience,  that  thefe  befc  agree  with  our  various  Soils, 
when  fown,  in  a  proper  Manner,  at  the  right 
Time  of  the  Year.  If  we  (hould  fow  a  Horn-grey 
Pea  in  April ,  the  Farmer  would  deceive  himlelf 
in  his  Expectation  of  a  Corn-ciop,  Decaufl.,  10- 
ftead  of  that,  he  would  get  little  elfe  but  Straw  ; 
for  this  Pea  is  of  fo  hard  a  Nature,  and  fo  flow 

of  Growth,  that  it  requires  fix  or  feven  Months 

to 
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to  ripen  into  a  plentiful  Crop  of  Peafe,  when 
a  blue  Pea,  and  others  as  tender  as  that,  will  be 
in  Perfection  for  Mowing,  or  Hooking,  in  four 
Months  ;  fo  different  are  the  Qualities  of  thefe 
two  Sorts  of  Peafe,  though  both  grow  the  fame 
Year  in  the  fame  Sort  of  Ground.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  if  a  blue  or  other  tender  Pea  was  to 
be  fown  in  the  Months  of  January  or  February , 
the  Crop  would  confequently  be  loft  by  the  Seve¬ 
rity  of  the  Weather,  becaufe  the  Hampjhire  Kid- 
pea,  or  Kidwell,  the  Maple,  the  Effex  Roading, 
the  Puffin,  the  Spanijh  Mulatto,  the  Rouncival, 
Butch  Admiral,  the  Marrow-fat,  the  Non-pariJ, 
the  blue  Union,  &c.  are  all  of  them  of  fo  tender 
a  Nature,  that,  if  they  are  thoroughly  pinched 
and  nipped  by  a  very  hard  Froft  at  Root  and 
Stalk,  they  can  never  recover  a  right  Growth  a- 
gain,  but  will  ffiew  their  Sicknefs  and  Decay  by 
their  red  and  withering  Heads.  At  beil,  a  Pea- 
crop  is  fubjeCl  to  more  fatal  Accidents  than  any 
other  Corn  we  fow  beiides  ;  infomuch,  that,  in 
the  Random,  Common,  Broad- caft  Way  of  low¬ 
ing  Pea-feed  in  Fields,  we  hardly  get  a  full  Crop 
of  them  above  once  in  three  Years,  becaufe  the 
Cold,  the  Drought,  and  the  Slug  are  all  Ene¬ 
mies  to  Pea-crops,  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
too  great  a  Power  for  their  regular  Growth  ; 
which  leads  me  to  write  on  their  particular  Da¬ 
mage,  for  the  Knowledge  of  the  Difeaie  is  feme- 
times  half  the  Cure. 

Of  the  Bamages  that  fometimes  happen  to  Pea- 
crops  by  too  early  Sowing  and  Excefs  of  cold  IV eather . 

1 — As  Frofts  and  Chilis  of  Waters  are  very  great 
Enemies  to  the  Growth  of  Corn-crops,  and  moil: 
of  all  to  Pea-crops,  it  behoves  the  Farmer  to  be 
more  than  ordinary  upon  his  Guard  in  prevent¬ 
ing  their  Mifchiefs.  Now  this  is  to  be  done  by 

fevera]  Means  :  By  Sowing  the  Seed  in  an  a- 

greeable 
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greeable  Soil,  and  at  a  proper  Time  of  the  Year. 
If  a  Ferfon  would  fow  Hog-peafe  fo  forward  as 
in  January ,  he  muft  not  only  fow  a  Horn -grey 
Pea,  then,  but  do  it  in  a  warm  dry  Soil,  as,  in  a 
chalky,  fandy,  gravelly,  or  very  dry  Loam,  be- 
caufe  thefe  ftrain  off  the  Waters  from  the  Pea- 
roots  in  a  little  Time,  and  thereby  deliver  them 
from  their  ruinous  Stagnations  ;  for,  if  a  Farmer 
was  to  fow,  at  that  Time  of  the  Year,  the  hardy 
Horn-grey  Pea  on  a  clayey  or  a  Hat,  ftiff,  wet, 
loamy  Soil,  he  has  juft  Reafon  to  expedl  to  pay 
dearly  for  his  Miftake,  and  fear  the  Lofs  of  his 
Crop  by  fo  doing  ;  becaufe  here  the  infant  Sprouts 
of  the  Pea  are  infefted,  on  all  Sides,  with  the 
Chills  of  Air,  of  Water,  and  of  Earth,  that con- 
fequently  will  overcome  even  its  hardy  Nature  ; 
for,  if  the  larger  and  older  Plants  of  Rofemary,. 
Rapes,  and  many  others  are  overcome  and  killed, 
by  the  Severity  of  Frofts,  and  Chills  of  Wetts, 
and  Winds,  that  fometimes  happen  in  January , 
February ,  and  March ,  as  they  did  in  the  Year  1739, 
how  much  more  will  new- fown  and  fprou-ting 
Peafe  be  liable  to  be  deftroyed,  when  they  are 
fown  in  an  auftere,  fowre,  cold,  chilly  Earth,  and 
fuch  a  Seafon  of  Weather  fhould  fuddenly  follow 
and  continue  for  fome  Time.  Yet,  as  abfurd  as 
fuch  a  Conduct  feems,  I  have  known  it  ventured 
on  by  Farmers,  who  by  their  long  Practice  fhould 
have  added  otherways  ;  and  this  Miftake  they  are 
the  rather  led  to  commit,  becaufe  they  may  fome¬ 
times  chance  to  get  a  good  Crop  of  Peafe  by  fuch 
an  early  Sowing  in  a  cold  ftiff  Soil,  when  a  mild 
Spring  fucceeds  *,  and  then,  in  Hopes  of  the  like 
Succefs  another  Time,  they  run  the  Rifque  of  re¬ 
peating  the  fame  hazardous  Piece  of  wrong  Hus¬ 
bandry,  but  generally  to  their  Lofs  ;  which  they 
likewife  are  tempted  to  do,  becaufe  of  their  get¬ 
ting  their  Land  lown  with  Beans,  Peafe,  and  Oats, 
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before  Barley -feafon  comes  on  in  March  and  Aprils 
and  thus  fall  fliort  of  that  full  Crop  of  Peafe, 
which,  perhaps,  they  fee  their  next  Neighbour  en¬ 
joy,  who  fowed  the  fame  Seed  in  the  fame  Soil, 
but  at  a  more  proper  Time. 

Of  the  Damage  that  happens  to  Deader  ops  by  too 
late  Sowing  their  Seed.— As  I  have  juft  flnifhed 
my  1  hough ts  of  expreffing  Part  of  the  Damage 
that  frequently  attends  the  Sowing  of  Peafe  too 
early  ;  I  now  come  to  make  Obfervations'  on  the 
Damages  that  fometimes  happen  to  Pea-Crops,  by 
too  late  Sowing  ;  the  chief  Caufe  of  which  re¬ 
sults  from  Droughts  and  Slugs :  If  from  Droughts* 
it  has  the  greater  Power  to  hurt  Pea-crops,  when 
the  Seed  is  fown  in  a  Chalk,  in  a  Sand,  or  in  a 
Gravel,  which  being  all  loofe,  fliort,  light  Earths* 
they  give  the  Sun  and  Air  a  free  Accefs  to  their 
Roots;  and,  when  the  Peafe  are  in  their  juvenile 
low  Growth,  their  Stalks  not  having  Length  e- 
nough  to  cover  and  fhade  them,  they  often  fuf* 
fer  even  to  the  Lofs  of  moft  of  the  Crop,  as 
wanting  fufficient  Moifture  to  forward  their 
Growth  ;  and,  when  they  have  received  fo  great  a 
Check  as  to  be  thus  damaged,  in  their  firft  and  ear¬ 
ly  Growth,  they  fometimes  never  fully  recover  it, 
but,  like  a  Pig,  or  other  Animal,  that  is  much 
Hunted,  while  it  is  young,  if  it  lives,  it  never  makes 
fo  large  a  Creature,  as  its  Fellows  of  the  fame 
Litter,  that  were  better  kept.  This  Sort  of  Da¬ 
mage,  partly  accruing  by  late  fowing  Peafe  in  dry 
Soils,  is  moft  obvious  to  all  Spectators  in  very 
dry  Summers,  efpecially  in  Bloffoming  -  feafon, 
when  Pea-crops  in  fuch  Soils  and  Weather  are 
not  able  to  perfeCf  their  Bloffoms  for  Want  of 
Moifture,  and  then  the  Crop  is,  in  Part,  or  ful¬ 
ly  .  loft.  A  Cafe  that  often  happens  in  chalky 
Soils,  not  above  three  Miles  Diftance  from  my 
Houfe,  as  I  have  heretofore  obferved,  where  fe~ 
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.veral  of  their  Farmers  are  weary  of  fowing  Peafe 
at  any  Time  in  this  Earth,  becaufe  of  this  Da¬ 
mage  that  makes  them  fuffer  more  or  lefs  in  very 
dry  Summers  *,  and,  therefore,  in  Defpair  of  better 
Succefs,  they  have  fown  Oats,  where  Peafe,  by 
the  Courfe  of  Sowing,  fhould  have. been  the  Crop; 
fo  powerful  are  the  Effefts  of  very  dry  Weather 
on  Pea-crops  fown  in  thefe  Soils,  that,  though 
the  hardy  Horn-grey  Pea  is  fown  in  them  quick¬ 
ly  after  Chriftmas ,  in  order  for  their  obtaining 
an  early  fufficient  Cover  to  fhade  their  Roots, 
yet  even  fuch  early  Sowing  is  not,  in  fuch  dry 
hot  Summers,  capable  of  preventing  this  Mis¬ 
fortune  ;  much  lefs  when  Pea-feed  is  fown  later 
than  ordinary  in  fuch  loofe  dry  Earths  ;  which 
brings  me,  in  the  next  Place,  to  make  Obferva- 
tions  on  the  Damage  of  the  deftructive  Slug.  The 
Slug,  or  fmall  naked  Snail,  is  a  mo  ft  hardy  Infedfc 
that  breeds  in  and  fhelters  itfelf  in  the  Day-time 
under  Clots  of  Earth,  and  in  fuch  a  Depth  of  it, 
as  very  much  fecures  it  not  only  from  the  Acci¬ 
dents  of  Weather,  but  alfo  from  the  Deftrudlion 
of  the  Plough’s  and  Plarrow’s  Operations.  Dry, 
long,  hoi.  Seaions  aie  its  Enemy,  but  nothing 
fo  much  as  vehement,  fharp,  penetrating  Frofts  ; 
nor  is  there  any  Thing  fo  much  its  Friend,  as 
warm  moift  Weather,  which  gives  the  Slug  Abi¬ 
lity  and  Opportunity  to  prey  on  Vegetables  in  a 
moft  voracious  Manner  ;  and,  of  all  Field-vegeta¬ 
bles,  none  is  better  beloved  by  them,  nor  harbours 
and  encourages  their  Breed  more,  than  green  Pea- 
crops,  becaufe  of  their  luxurious  Food,  and  the 
eaiy  Accefs  they  meet  with  to  climb  their  coOchant 
Stalks,  Leaves,  Bloom,  and  tender  Pods.  Thefe, 
I  fay,  all  of  them  contribute  a  full  Subfiftance 
to  thefe  Devourers,  in  moift  warm  Weather,  by 
their  horizontal  Covering  the  Ground  more  than 
any  other  Vegetable,  and  thus  prove  the  greateft 
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Nurfery  for  the  Slug,  Now  the  Month  of  March 
being  generally  attended  with  dry  Weather,  and 
fharp  cutting  Winds,  keeps  the  Slug  down  in  its 
lowed  Cell  of  the  Earth ;  but,  how  far  that  lies 
from  the  Surface,  I  have  fomething  elfe  to  do, 
than  to  give  a  particular  Account  of,  or  of  the 
Dimenfion  and  Shape  of  fuch  Cells  ;  I  leave  this 
to  the  fublime  Philofopher  for  employing  his 
Microfcope  and  exalted  Learning,  to  meafure  the 
Decimal  Parts  of  their  Depth,  &c.  and  giving  a 
florid  Harangue  on  the  Place,  the  Breed,  the 
Growth,  and  the  Anatomy  of  the  Slug  ;  for  my 
Part,  it  bed  fatisfi.es  me,  if  I  can  give  an  Account 
of  the  practical  or  the  more  ufeful  Part  of  the 
Matter,  which  would  be,  if  I  can  tell  the  Gentle¬ 
men  and  Farmers,  how  they  may  prevent  their 
Breed  of  this  arch  Enemy  ;  or,  when  he  is  bred, 
how  to  prevent  his  Mifchief  to  a  Pea  or  any  other 
Field  or  Garden  green  Crop,  which  two  impor¬ 
tant  Secrets  I  can  impart,  and  warrant  Succefs, 
from  thofe  many  experienced  Trials  that  have  been 
made  by  a  few  Farmers  who  have  reaped  a 
very  great  Advantage  by  it  ;  for,  till  this  was 
difcovered  and  made  Ufe  of,  they  never  could  be 
fure  of  Turneps,  Rapes,  Peafe,  and  other  Field- 
crops  being  delivered  from  the  powerful  Damage 
of  Slugs,  Flies,  Worms,  and  all  other  Infedts  5 
but,  by  the  Application  of  a  certain  cheap  In¬ 
gredient,  which  is  to  be  had  aimed  every  where 
in  England ,  Scotland ,  and  Ireland ,  thefe  Slugs, 
Flies,  Worms,  and  all  other  Infeeds  are  abfolutely 
and  infallibly  kept  from  annoying  Turneps,  Rapes, 
Peafe,  Flax,  Weld,  or  any  other  green  Field  or 
Garden-crop.  A  Secret,  at  this  Time  unknown 
to  the  mod  learned  Societies,  as  well  as  Thou- 
fands  more  that  I  could  never  have  been  Mafter 
of,  had  I  not  travelled  in  Queft  of  them,  and 
which  Providence  brought  to  my  Knowledge  ; 
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an. Ingredient,  which,  at  the  fame  Time  it  keeps 
off  all  Infedts  from  hurting  young  Crops  in  long 
rainy  Seafons,  nouriffes  the  Ground,  and  forces 
on  a  moff  expeditious  Growth  of  them,  and  which 
I  am  ready  to  communicate  at  a  reafonable  Satis¬ 
faction.  But  the  dry  Weather  and  the  Slug  are 
not  the  only  Inconveniencies  that  attend  a  Pea- 
crop  ;  it  may  likewife  fuffer  by  wrong  Sowing  the 
Seed. 

How  the  right  and  wrong  Sowing  cf  Peafe  contri¬ 
butes  to  their  good  and  bad  Growth.  —  The  wrong 
Sowing  of  Pea-feeds  has  been  often  fatal  to  their 
Crops,  and,  yet,  this  Misfortune  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  even  to  Farmers  of  long  Practice  *,  now  the 
later  Peafe  are  fown,  the  more  hazardous  is  the 
Crop  ;  and,  therefore,  it  requires  the  greater  Con- 
fideration,  how  to  fow  them  in  that  Way  which 
moftly  contributes  to  their  Safety  and  Growth.  I 
have  before  fhewn,  how  an  old  Farmer  fowed  his 
Pea-feed  by  Framing  them  into  a  Furrow  out  of  a 
Man’s  Hand  after  the  Plough,  which  were  covered 
by  the  next  turned-down  Furrow  of  Earth,  and  fo 
he  proceeded  throughout  a  Ten -acre  Field  :  But 
this  proved  a  wrong  Way,  as  the  Soil  had  but 
one  Plowing  in  all,  after  a  Wheat-crop,  becauie, 
it  being  of  the  gravelly  Sort,  the  Ground,  by  Rains 
that  quickly  fell  after  Sowing,  bound  it  down  fo 
clofe,  as  hindered  many  of  the  Peafe  from  puffing 
out  their  young  Spires ;  fo  that,  in  ffort,  the  Far¬ 
mer  loft  moft  of.  his  Crop  by  his  ill  Condudl,  oc- 
cafloried,  chiefly,  by  his  ufmg  the  Pecked- ffare 
Two-wheel  Plough,  that  his  Ploughman  could 
not  help  making  fo  deep  a  Furrow,  as  buried 
the  Seed,  when  a  Foot -plough,  or  better  the 
new  invented  Two-board  Swing-plough,  would 
have  plowed  a  thin  Furrow,  which  would  have 
covered  the  Seed  fo  ffallow,  as  to  have  given  its 
tender  Shoots  an  eafy  Tallage  into  the  Air.  This 
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is  one  Way  to  fecure  the  Growth  of  Pea-feed  in 
a  dry  Soil,  by  Reafon  it  has  a  fufficient  Cover 
of  Earth,  to  hinder,  in  a  great  Degree,  the  ill 
Effefts  of  too  much  Drought.  Secondly ,  Or  the 
Pea-feed  may  be  fown  Broad- cad,  and  plowed  in 
as  {hallow  as  poffible,  as  is  often  done,  where 
a  due  Preparation  of  the  Ground  has  been  be¬ 
fore  ;  1  mean,  where  a  Chilturn  dryifh  Loam,  a 
gravelly,  fandy,  or  chalky  Loam  has  had  two 
Flowings  in  all,  one  before,  and  the  laft  at  the 
Sowing- time,  efpecially  where  a  Soil  is  any  Thing 
of  a  ftiff  Nature,  for  then  the  fafeft  Way  is  to 
plow  it  twice  in  all  ;  for  many  have  loft  their 
Pea-crop  by  being  too  prefumptuous,  and  plow¬ 
ing  in  the  Seed  on  only  one  Plowing  in  ;  then 
comes,  perhaps,  a  long  dry  Time,  and  prevents 
their  Growth  ;  therefore,  all  prudent  Chilturn 
Farmers  will  give  ^heir  Ground,  if  it  is  any  Thing 
of  a  ftiff  Nature,  )wo  Flowings,  not  only  to  make 
it  fine  and  loofe,  for  giving  the  Pea-fhoots  an  ea- 
fy  Paffage  into  the  Air,  but,  Jikewife,  for  killing 
or  preventing  the  Growth  of  thofe  Weeds,  which 
would  otherwife  choak  the  Pea-crop.  Thirdly , 
There  is  a  Way  to  fecure  the  Roots  of  Peafe  from 
Droughts,  by  plowing  them  into  four  Furrows, 
which  either  a  Wheel  or  Swing-plough  can  make 
in  the  Form  of  a  Ridge  *,  and  this  we,  in  Hert - 
fordjhire ,  generally  do,  where  our  Land  is  of  a 
very  ftiff  Nature,  by  Reafon,  when  Peafe  grow  in 
this  Ridge- form,  they  lie  in  a  pretty  fecure  Man¬ 
ner  from  the  Danger  of  Waters  and  Droughts,  and 
more  from  the  Power  of  the  Slug  ;  and,  in  all 
thefe  three  Ways  of  Plowing  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Peafe  lie  under  a  Cover  of  Earth, 
which  helps  to  nourifh  them  all  the  Time  of  their 
Growth,  far  beyond  the  common  Method  of  on¬ 
ly  harrowing  Pea- feed  ;  a  Way  that  is  better  done 
in  January ,  February ,  or  March ,  than  in  April ; 
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lor,  if  Peafe  were  to  be  only  harrowed  in  in  this 
Month,  and  a  very  long  Seafon  followed,  it  would 
greatly  endanger  the  Crop,  as  being  more  expofed 
to  be  deftroyed  by  Droughts  than  in  any  other 
Form  of  Sowing  wh'atfoever,  for  Want  of  a  fuf- 
iicient  Cover  of  Earth  ;  and  not  only  by  Droughts, 
but  alio  by  Field-fowls,  who,  by  the  fhallow  lying 
of  the  Pea-feed,  have  a  wide  Opportunity  to  find 
out  their  beloved  Food  here,  and  devour  great 
Quantities  of  it  *,  which  they  will  not  fail  to  do,  if 
Peafe  are  fown  in  this  Month  after  a  wrong  Way. 
Now  then  avoid  that  old  pernicious  Way  of  only 
harrowing  in  Peafe  that  are  fown  Broad-caft  at 
tnis  Time  of  the  Year,  and  fow  them  in  a  better 
Form. 

hVhy  large  Peafe  and  Horfe -beans  cannot  be  regu¬ 
larly  /owed  out  of  a  Drill- plough^  unlefs  they  are 
firft  prepared  by  an  even  Sorting  of  them. — This  may 
feem  an  odd  Article,  at  firft,  to  fome,  but  I  fhall 
give  fome  Hints,  that  will  prove  it  neceffary,  that 
both  Peafe  and  Horfe-beans  ought  to  be  firft  pre¬ 
pared,  before  tney  are  lown  out  of  a  Drill-plough  ; 
and  that,  becaufe  the  Seed-box  as  it  is  made  to  a 
Truth,  for  dropping  out  lized  Peafe  or  Beans,  the 
Seed  cannot  be  dropped  out  of  it  in  a  regular 
Manner,  that  is,  not  pretty  near  of  one  Size,  and 
efpecially  the  larger  Sort  of  Peafe  and  Horfe- 
beans  ;  for,  when  large  Peafe  or  Beans  come  into 
the  Seed-box,  bigger  than  others,  it  caufes  a  Mif- 
fing  ;  that  is,  there  will  be  many  Vacancies  in  the 
Drill,  by  Means  of  fuch  Miffing,  that  may  be  of 
very  ill  Confequence  to  a  Farmer,  where  many 
Acres  are  fown  in  this  Manner.  Now  the  Peafe, 
rncft  iiable  to  this  Misfortune,  are  the  Rouncival 
Sorts  ;  as,  the  great  Rouncival  Maple,  which  by 
iome  is  called  the  Grey  Pea ,  and  is  the  largeft 
Pea  lown  in  England^  the  great  blue  Union-pea, 
me  Non-par il,  and  others,  Thefiy  as  they  grow 
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in  the  Field,  are  of  federal  Sizes  *,  and  fo  they  are, 
when  cut  and  carried  kito  the  Barn,  thrafhed,  and 
cleaned  in  the  common  Way  of  cleaning  Peafe  ; 
and  then,  in  Courfe,  they  will  be  fold  in  fuch  an 
unfizeable  Condition  in  the  Market  and  at  the  See'd- 
fhop.  The  Horfe-beaos  are  always  fold  in  the 
very  fame  uneven  promifcuous  Condition,  fo  that 
there  is  no  fuch  Thing  as  buying  any  of  thefe  large 
Peafe  or  Beans  in  an  exadt  Size  for  fowing  them  re¬ 
gularly  out  of  a  Drill-plough,  and  then  the  Confe- 
quence  will  be  what  the  following  Account  will  make 
appear. 

How  a  Gentleman* s  Bailiff  attempted  to  fow  Horfe - 
beans  cf  an  uneven  Size ,  out  of  a  Drill-plough ,  and 
what  was  the  Conference  thereof.  —  This  happened 
I  think  in  the  Year  1742,  in  a  certain  Part  lying 
about  thirty- five  Miles  to  the  Southward  of  London > 
where  a  Gentleman’s  Bailiff  attempted  to  fow 
Horfe-bean-feed  out  of  a  Drill-plough  ;  but  he 
could  not  drop  them  out  of  it  in  a  regular  Manner* 
becaufe  they  were  not  all  of  a  Size,  which  occafion- 
ed  the  fmall  Sort  to  drop  out  fooner  than  the  larger 
Sort,  and  in  a  more  irregular  Order*,  for  feme  of - 
the  fmalieft  Seeds  fell  too  thick  into  the  Drill  ;  and 
in  other  Places  it  was  too  thin  *,  by  which  Means 
there  were  many  vacant  Parts  of  the  Drills- unfown. 
Now  this  Mifcarriage  of  fowing  the  Seed  regularly* 
is  contrary  to  the  Intent  and  Purpofe  of  fowing  Seed 
out  of  the  Drill-plough  ;  for,  by  fowing  it  with  this 
excellent  Inftrument,  all  Seed  fown  by  it  fhould  lie 
regularly  at  near  exact  Diftances,  and  in  an  even 
Depth  *,  and  this  becaufe  if  one  Seed  fhould  lie  on* 
or  too  clofe  by  another,  as  they  both  mult  get  their 
Living  from  the  fame  Fund  of  Earth,  one  will  rob 
the  other,  and  both  bear  (if  they  grow  at  all) 
weak  Stalks  and  under- fi zed  Corn.  But  what  is 
Fill  worfe,  where  the  Seed  miffes  Falling,  there 
will  be  no  Corn  at  all,  only  Weeds  will  come  up, 
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and  then  in  Courfe  a  Damage  will  happen  to  the 
Farmer  inftead  of  a  Profit  •,  both  which  Sorts  of 
Loffes,  I  am  going  now  to  fhew  hew  to  prevent. 

How  to  prevent  the  Damage  of  fowing  irregular 
unfizeable  Pea  and  Be  an -feed  out  of  a  Drill-plough.  — 
Neither  by  any  fpliced  wooden  Sieve,  nor  by 
throwing  with  a  Cafting-fhovel  Peafe  and  Beans  in 
the  longed  Porch  of  a  Barn,  can  any  Tafker  fepa- 
rate  the  fmall  Pea,  or  Horfe-beans,  from  the  larger, 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  fhall  be  all  very  near 
of  one  Size  ;  and,  unlefs  they  are,  they  can  never,  as 
I  faid,  be  drilled  in  a  true  regular  Sowing  of  them. 
This  is  well  known  to  thofe  Farmers,  who  thrafh 
and  fow  this  Sort  of  large  Seed  in  Drills.  Not  but 
I  own,  that  by  a  long  Throw,  and  by  repeating 
fuch  a  Throw,  Peafe  and  Beans  may  be  made  to 
anfwer  pretty  near  of  one  Size,  becaufe  the  fmall 
ones  will  fall  fhort  of  that  Length  that  the  large 
ones  will  arrive  at  by  fuch  a  Throw.  Yet  dill  there 
is  no  fuch  Thing  to  get  the  Seed  of  large  Peafe  or 
Beans,  by  this  Means,  into  fuch  an  even  Size,  as  an 
Inftrument  can  that  is  made  for  this  very  Purpofe ; 
wherefore  there  was  a  Neceftity  for  finding  out  a 
Way  to  bring  this  great  Conveniency  to  pafs  ;  o- 
therwife,  all  Farmers  and  Gentlemen  muft  be  at 
a  great  Lofs  to  fow  regular  Seed,  and  enjoy  a  re¬ 
gular  Crop ;  as  the  Gentleman’s  Bailiff’s  Cafe  was  I 
have  juft  been  writing  of,  who,  where  he  found, 
that  the  Beans  miffed  Falling  into  the  Drill  in  due 
Time,  followed  the  Drill-plough  and  fowed  them 
out  of  his  Hand,  and  thus  fupplied  the  Deficiency  ; 
for  fuch  Deficiency  muft  needs  happen,  becaufe  by 
the  Horfe  drawing  the  Drill-plough  in  a  conftant 
Rotation  of  Pace,  if  fmall  Seeds  drop  out  fooner 
and  thicker  than  large  Seeds  can,  there  muft  be 
different  Vacancies  and  unfown  Ground  in  the  Drill, 
more  than  would  be  if  the  Seed  was  all  or  very  near 
all  of  a  Bignefs,  which  muft  be  fupplied  by  an 
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after  Hand-fowing,  if  the  Owner  intends  to  reap 
or  mow  a  full  Crop  of  Grain  at  Harveft ;  hut  how 
troublefome,  how  irregular,  and  how  uncertain  fuch 
a  Hand-fowing  mud  be,  the  Sower  will  finjd,  and 
the  Crop  will  prove.  Now,  to  -prevent  this  great 
Damage  that  will  happen  by  Sowing  uneven  Seed  : 
The  Gentleman,  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  World 
is  very  much  obliged  to,  for  inventing  a  very  light 
and  cheap  Indrument  chat  will  effe&ually  anfwer 
this  great  and  profitable  End  of  feparating  the  fmall 
Peafe  and  Horfe-beans  from  the  great  ones,  for  low¬ 
ing  only  the  great  ones.  I  have  therefore  this  to  ad- 
vertife  and  inform  all  Gentlemen  and  Farmers,  that 
I  fell  and  teach  the  Ufe  of  thefe  light  and  cheap 
Indruments,  for  culling  and  feparating  the  fmall 
Sort  of  Wheat,  Barley.  Oats,  Peafe,  and  Beans 
from  the  bigged  Sort.  One  indrument  ferves  for 
both  Wheat  and  Barley,  another  for  Oats,  another 
for  Peafe,  and  another  for  Horfe-beans.  Thus  all 
Gentlemen,  who  keep  Ground  in  their  Elands,  and 
fow  it  with  Corn  for  Sale,  and  all  Corn-Farmers, 
Should  be  furnifhed  with  thefe  four  Indruments,  if 
they  will  be  compleatly  fet  up  for  outdoing  all  their 
neighbouring  Farmers,  in  obtaining  far  better  Crops 
of  thefe  Grains  than,  they  can,  who  fow  fmall  and' 
great  Seeds  together  promifcuoudy.  And, although 
thefe  fmall  Indruments  are  made  fo  light,  that  their 
|  Charge  is  but  a  meer  Trifle  ;  yet  they  have  fuch  a 
Conveniency,  that  four  of  them  will  perform  the 
Separating  of  five  Sorts  of  Seed,  the  lefs  from  the 
greater  Sort ;  whereas  the  great  Seven-feet  long. 
Thirty  Pound  round  Wire-fcreen,  can  only  feparate 
two  Sorts,  and  they  are  Wheat  and  Barley.  I  have 
alfo  another  fmall  Tool  that  prepares  the  famous 
Tick-beans,  by  feparating  the  fmalled  from  the 
larged  Seed,  to  a  very  great  Advantage,  for  Setting 
in  thefe  crofs,  high,  wet,  Yale  Ridge-lands. 
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*the  great  Benefit  of  Sowing  the  largeft  Seeds  of  all 
Kinds .  — I  think,  I  may  fay,  I  am  the  firft  Author 
that  ever  dete&ed  that  abfurd  wrong  Notion  of 
fowing  leafed  Wheat  for  the  bed  Seed  ;  a  Notion 
that  has  reigned.  Time  out  of  Mind,  among  capi¬ 
tal  Farmers*  and  fo  it  does,  to  this  Day,  with 
Thoufands  ;  and  I  confefs  myfelf  to  have  been  one 
of  their  Number  formerly,  till  I  found  myfelf  in 
a  palpable  Error,  by  fowing  fuch  leafed  Wheat ; 
which  I  was  led  into  with  the  Multitude,  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  free  from  the  Stain  of  the  Seeds 
of  Weeds,  that  mod  other  Wheat  is  infedted  with, 
little  or  more,  notwithdanding  the  Ufe  of  the 
W7ind  or  Knee-fan,  the  Throw,  the  large  upright 
Iron-wired  Screen,  and  the  Brafs-wired  Rying-fieve, 
which  cannot  deliver  Wheat  nor  Barley  from  all  the 
fmaller  Seeds  of  that  pernicious  Weed,  called  Dar¬ 
nel,  &c.  But  the  Remedy  proved  worfe  than  the 
Difeafe  ;  for  though  we,  by  the  Means  of  fowing 
fuch  leafed  Wheat,  get  cleaner  Crops  than  ordinary, 
yet  we  pay  dear  for  it,  by  its  returning  fuch  a 
Number  of  weak  Stalks,  and  lean  Ears  and  Kernels, 
that  the  Wheat  becomes  fo  feeble,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  withdand  the  Fury  of  boiderous  Winds,  and  the 
Prediire  and  Weight  of  Rains  j  becaufe  the  fmall 
underline  Kernels,  with  which  fuch  leafed  Wheat- 
feed  chiefly  abounds,  occafion  a  Feeblenefs  in  the 
Stalks,  and  a  Return  of  fmall  Kernels,  that  are  to 
be  fown  again  and  again  •,  for,  you  mud  know, 
that,  when  Farmers  buy  leafed  Wheat  to  fow,  it  is 
always  bought  with  an  Intent  to  breed  a  clean  Sort, 
that  will  fell  for  the  better  Price  at  Market  ;  but 
indead  thereof  we  often  get  a  Sort  that  fells  for  a 
worfe  Price  •,  tor  the  fmall  Kernels  not  only  breed 
a  feeble-dalked  Wheat,  but  fometimes  Smut  and 
Pepper- wheat,  for  Want  of  Strength  at  Root  to 
produce  a  dronger  Stajk  and  larger  Kernel.  From 
all  which  I  infer,  widi  juft  Reafon,  that,  if  the 

fmalled 
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fmalleft  Peafe  and  Beans  are  fown  among  the  largeft: 
Sorts,  fuch  fmall  Seed  will  produce  fmall  Stalks,  and 
they  fmall  Pods  and  Grains,  and  few  in  Number, 
And,  when  this  happens  to  be  the  Cafe,  where  is 
the  Farmer’s  Rent  to  be  made,  when  Peafe  and 
Horfe-beans  fell  for  lefs  than  two  Shillings  a  Bufhel, 
as  they  did  in  1743  ?  Now  by  the  Help  of  thefe 
cheap  light  Tools,  or  Inftruments,  a  Farmer  may  get 
the  largeft  of  Peafe,  Beans,  or  other  Seed,  and,  by 
fowing  them  in  Drills,  they  will  be  larger  ftill  ;  for 
the  Drilling-Husbandry  carries  this  Perfection  along 
with  it,  that  it  increafes  the  Bulk  of  Grain  fown  be¬ 
fore  in  the  random  or  promifcuous  Way  ;  and, 
when  this  happens  to  be  the  Cafe,  what  will  be 
the  Iffue  ?  Why,  fuch  a  Farmer  will  not  only 
fell  his  Peafe,  Beans,  or  other  Grain  at  Market, 
when  his  Neighbours  cannot,  but  he  will  alfo  fell 
them  at  a  far  greater  Price  •,  and  efpecially  when 
they  are  bought  up  for  Seed,  which  thefe  Inftru¬ 
ments  moft  excellently  well  prepare  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner,  that  no  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Peafe,  or  Bean- 
feed  can  (I  believe  I  may  venture  to  fay)  come  up 
to  it,  by  a  considerable  Degree  of  Goodnefs,  that 
is  prepared  in  the  old  common  Way  of  doing  it 
with  the  Fan,  upright  Screen,  Throw,  or  Splinter¬ 
ed,  or  Rying-fteves.  Here  then  I  offer  a  Jewel  to 
the  World,  and  am  the  firft  Author  that  ever  offer¬ 
ed  it ;  nor  had  I  been  able  to  do  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  extraordinary  Ingenuity  and  Generofity  of 
a  moft  worthy  Gentleman,  a  Stranger  to  me,  to 
whom  I  fent  a  Servant-ploughman,  out  of  our  Coun¬ 
try,  and  who  had  an  Author’s  Intereft  at  Heart, 
whom  he  found  endeavouring  .to  do  his  Country 
all  the  Service  in  his  Power  *,  and  I  have  this 
alfo  to  add,  that,  as  I  think  I  have  made  the 
great  Utility  of  thefe  cheap,  light,  little  Inftru¬ 
ments  fully  appear,  by  writing  the  vaft  Con- 
fequence  they  are  of,  to  the  Intereft  of  all  Far* 
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mers  and  Gentlemen  who  occupy  plowed  Grounds ; 
I  he*e  give  Notice  to  all  Persons  who  are  pleafed 
to  favour  me  with  an  Order  to  fend  them  either  or 
both  Sorts  of  the  Drill-ploughs,  Horfe-break,  and 
Dutch  Plough,  that  it  will  be  perfectly  neceffary 
that -I  fend  with  them  the  Inftrument  for  feparating 
the  fmalleft  from  the  larged  Seed. 

Of  the  great  Pleafure  that  drilled  Corn  yields  to  its 

Owner  and  Spectators.- -  It  is  not  only  the  mod 

profitable  Husbandry  of  all  others,  to  fow  Corn  in 
Drills,  but  it  is  likewife  the  mod  delightful  and 
mod  healthful.  It  is  the  mod  delightful,  becaufe 
the  many x  Rows  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Peafe, 
Beans,  and  artificial  Grades,  &c.  that  are  fown 
and  grow  in  inclofed  Fields,  at  dated  Didances, 
give  the  Owner  and  all  Spectators  a  fpacious  Pro- 
IpeCt  of  viewing  their  feveral  various  Gradations 
of  Growth,  from  the  fird  Sight  of  their  infant 
Blades,  or  Sprouts,  to  the  full  ripe  Ears  and  Pods. 
The  fird  Delight  is,  in  the  Wheat-crop,  when  its 
young  and  branching  Condition  fhews  the  numerous 
Stalks  and  Ears  that  each  Root  is  like  to  produce; 
for  then  it  makes  the  Owner,  and  it  fhould  do  all 
others  Hearts  glad,  in  Hopes  its  Youth  will  be 
crowned  with  a  plentiful  old  Age  *,  this  they  can 
plainly  difeern,  and  the  better  for  the  Corn  growing 
thus  in  Rows  by  the  Sides  of  large  Intervals  of 
cleaned  bare  Earth.  The  fecond  Delight  is  when 
the  Grain  is  obferved  to  get  the  Afcendant  of  the 
quick-growing  druggling  Weeds,  which,  by  grow¬ 
ing  in  Drills,  it  is  mod  eafily  helped  to  do,  with  the 
valuable  Dutch  Hand-hough,  and  the  mod  excel¬ 
lent  Inflrument  that  ever  was  invented  for  this  Pur- 
pofe,  the  Horfe-break,  which  in  a  very  expeditious 
and  'cheap  Manner  may  be  made  to  eradicate  the 
mod  dubborn  Weeds  that  are  ;  when  his  Neigh¬ 
bours  Corn  is  eat  up  and  choaked  in  a  great  Mea- 
Jure  by  them,  that  was  fown  in  the  Random-way, 

becaufes 
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becaufe,  in  this  Pontion  of  Growth,  it  is  impofiible  * 
for  the  Art  of  Man  to  overcome  and  deliver  the 
Corn  from  the  infinite  Damage  that  many  of  their 
Tribe  caufe  in  fame  Sorts  of  Seafons  and  Land  ; 
and  then  the  Farmer  ftands  with  an  aking  Heart  to 
iee  that  Evil  which  he  cannot  remedy,  and  which 
is  like  to  endanger  his  Crop  being  feized  for  Rent, 
that  his  weedy  thin- growing  Grain  may  be  the  foie 
V  3  as,  indeed,  it  often  happens  to  be  the 
■  very  Cafe  of  many  ignorant,  negligent,  and  poor 
i  Farmers,  who  might  eafiiy  have  prevented  their 

■  Ruin,  had  they  made  Ufe  of  the  Drill-plough,  the 
!  Butch  Hand-hough,  the  Horfe-break,  and  the  Se- 

parating-tool  ;  from  whence  I  take  the  Liberty  to 
1  make  this  juft  Obfervation,  That  many  Landlords 
j  ar^  to  blame,  on  this  Account  as  well  as  their  Te- 
!  nants  :  The  Firft  for  not  endeavouring  to  oblige,  or 
perfuade  them,  to  the  Lie  of  thefe  profitable  In¬ 
struments  ;  and  the  laft  for  not  accepting  their  Ad¬ 
vice  •,  the  one  that  he  may  have  his  Rent  duly  paid, 
and  the  other,  that  he  may  be  certainly  enabled  to 
»  do  k  with  Eafe  and  Pleafure.  The  third  Delight. 

■  which  drilled  Corn  affords,  is  to  fee  it  in  its  bloom- 
|  ^ng*  earing,  and  podding  Poftures ;  how  the  white, 
ij  tender,  trembling  Bloom  of  the  Wheat  comes  out. 

from  the  many  Joints  of  the  green  Ear,  and  this 
Day  by  Day  for  many  Days  together,  while  the 
|  glorious  Sun  and  charming  fine  dry  Weather  are 
s  affift ing  in  its  Breed  ;  and  in  its  Dying  away,  in  the 
I  Formation  of  the  milky  Kernels,  that  afterwards 
i  ripen  into  hard  golden  Grain.  But  of  this  more 
j  hereafter. 
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*The  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  an  ingenious  Gentle¬ 
man  to  this  Author. 

rp  H  E  genuine  Copy  of  a  Letter  to  the  Author 5 
foewing  the  ingenious  Improvements  a  Gen* 
tleman  made  in  his  Eftate ,  by  the  Directions  of  pis 

Books.  — — 

S  I  Ry  O Bober  29,  17430 

I  Am  the  Owner  of  a  fmall  Eftate  at  - , 

three  Miles  from  the  Market-Town  of - 

in  the  County  of  - ,  of  about  60  l. 

per  Annum ,  Part  in  my  own  Hands,  and  Part  of  it 
let,  in  all  about  eighty  Acres  of  Land  of  our 

large - Meafure,  which  is  eight  Yards  to 

the  Pole  or  Perch,  lying  upon  the  Banks  of  the 

River - ,  which  parts  this  County  from  that 

Gf  - - and  is  a  fine,  dry,  deep  Hafle* 

mould  (I  think  you  call  it  Loam)  and  very  level, 
about  Two  -  third  Parts  Arable,  and  One  -  third 
Wood-land.  Now,  being  foolifhly  fond  of  this 
Spot,  I  fome  Years  ago  threw  down  moft  of 
the  old  Fences,  which  were  very  irregular,  cum¬ 
ber  fome,  and  inconvenient  (taking  up  much  more 
of  this  good  Land  than  I  was  willing  to  lofe)  and 
have  cait  the  fame  into  regular  fquare  Clofes,  of  a- 
bout  three  or  four  Acres  a  Piece,  by  raifing  Cops, 
and  planting  the  fame  with  Quick,  which  now 
comes  on  to  Admiration,  infomuch  that  one  or  two 
of  the  fir  ft  fet  I  ventured  the  laft  Winter  to  cut 
and  lay  down  in  the  Manner  you  preferibe  in  your 
Modern  Husbandman  for  January ,  Chap.  XII.  Pag* 
gq,  defignuig  to  go  on  with  more  thefe  Fences 
are  clear  of  all  Oaks  as  well  as  noxious  Weeds, 

only 
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only  I  have  planted  at  about  eight  Yards  Didance 
fome  Apple-trees. 

I  have  the  Misfortune  to  be  but  too  nice  about 
this  little  Spot  of  pretty  Land,  and,  being  one  of 
your  conftant  Readers,  I  think,  I  may  fay  ever 
fence  you  appeared  in  Print,  at  lead  fince  you  ob¬ 
liged  the  World  with  your  Hertfordshire  Husband¬ 
man,  and  Timber-Tree  improved ,  by  the  Help  of 
them,  and  all  your  other  Monthly  Books  that 
come  out,  I  have  made  fuch  Improvement  of  this 
little  Edate,  by  Sowing  fome  artificial  Grades 
(Things  which  were  never  feen  before  in  this  Part 
of  the  World)  Turneps,  and  feveral  Years  Crops 
of  good  Wheat  (much  better  than  many  of  my 
Neighbours)  that  I  find  it  redounds  to  my  very 
great  Profit  and  Advantage  ;  which  my  Neighbours 
obferving,  they  now  tell  me  my  Land  begins  to 
look  like  a  Garden,  and  are  endeavouring  to  come 
into  my  Way  ;  which,  if  there  is  any  Thing  of 
Truth  in  their  Obfervations,  Tam  fure,  it  is  altoge¬ 
ther  owing  to  your  Goodnefs  in  obliging  the  World 
(and  myfelf  in  particular)  with  your  very  ufeful 
and  indrudive  Labours.  But  now.  Sir,  to  come 
to  the  Point,  I  have  long,  with  Pleafure,  taken 
Notice  of  the  Drill-Husbandry,  recommended  and 
defcribed  both  by  you  and  Mr.  Tull,  in  that  very  in-*- 
genious  Book  of  his,  wherein  he  hath  fo  largely 
and  fo  very  accurately  laid  down  Rules  for  that  Sort 
of  Husbandry,  and  making  the  Indruments  to  be 
ufed  therein  :  But  I  cannot  but  be  of  Opinion  (with 
Submiflion  to  better  Judges)  that  Mr.  Tull’s  Ploughs 
and  other  Indruments,  though  very  well  defcribed  in 
his  Plates,  and  adapted  to  the  feveral  Ends  they 
are  defigned  for,  yet,  in  both  Condrudion  and  Prac¬ 
tice,  I  fear,  they  will  be  found  too  incricately  nice 
and  perplexed  in  their  Performance.  I  (peak  not 
this  in  Derogation  to  Mr.  Tull,  or  his  ingenious 
Contrivance  $  no,  I  fhall  always  revere  both  him 

and 
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and  his  Works,  notwithftanding  the  Efforts  of  his 
moft  malicious  Enemies,  who  (to  their  Infamy  be 
it  fpoken)  neither  have,  nor,  i  believe,  can  confute 
him. 

But  apprehending  both  from  him,  and  you,  that 
the  Drill  Hufbandry  grows  more  and  more  into 
Requeft  every  Day,  and  in  a  little  Time  is  likely  to 
become  the  univerfal  Practice  of  our  Kingdom,  I 
make  thus  bold  ("though  a  Stranger)  to  apply  myfelf 
to  you,  who  I  find  make  no  Diilindlion  of  Perfons, 
but  are  willing  to  anfvver  all  Letters  and  Queries 
from  as  well  Men  of  lower  Rank,  as  thofe  of 
higher  Stations  •,  I  therefore,  in  the  Number  of  the 
firft  of  thefe,  beg  you  would  pleafe  to  let  me  know 
the  feveral  Prices  of  the  Three- wheel  Drill-plough, 
the  Pulley-plough,  and  your  Horfe-break,  being 
very  defirous  to  make  Trial  of  their  Ufe  *,  and  whe¬ 
ther,  if  I  fend  for  them,  you  would  be  fo  kind  as  to 
procure,  and  fend  me  along  with  them,  an  honeft, 
good-natured,  intelligent  Servant,  that  well  under- 
ilands,  not  only  the  Ufe  of  the  Inilrument,  but  the 
different  Management  of  the  Land  he  is  to  ufe  the 
fame  upon  *,  fuch  a  one  I  mean  (or  the  fame  if  you 
can)  as  you  recommend  in  the  Conclufion  of  your 
Monthly  Book  for  January  \  and  the  Wages  he 
would  expedl  by  the  Year,  which  I  ffiould  in  a 
great  Meafure  refer  to  yourfelf  to  fettle,  according 
to  his  Merit.  I  can  (without  QftentationJ  fay  he 
will  meet  with  a  kind  Mailer  and  Miftrefs,  and  a 
well  regulated  Family.  But  I  will  conclude  this 
too  long  Epiftle,  having  incroached  too  much 
upon  both  your  Time  and  Patience,  and  am. 

Sir,  your  very  humble  Servant  unknown , 

. .  :j.l. 

N.  B.  I  Jhall  want  feveral  Things  befides  the 
Ploughs ,  as  feveral  of  your  black  Kerroon  Cher¬ 
ries,  Parfnip* Apples,  Orange- Pears ,  &c.  Pray 
what  tire  they  a -'piece  ?  The 

sJ  a* 
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The  Anfwer  of  this  Letter  being  too  long  to  infert 
here,  I  have  omitted  Writing  it  $,  and,  fince  I  lent 
it,  1  have  received  another  Letter  from  the  fame 
ingenious  Gentleman  near  as  long  as  this  fir  ft,  which 
I  (hall  write  a  Copy  of  a  few  Leaves  farther,  with 
my  Anfwer  to  the  fame  ;  for  where  any  Letter 
gives  an  Account  of  any  Improvements,  and  partly 
how  they  are  made,  they  may  be  as  edifying  to  a 
Reader  as  a  Chapter  on  another  Subjed  in  Huf- 
bandry. 

■ 
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Of  the  Improvement  of  Thetches. 

OF  Sowing  Th  etch-feed  in  this  Month.  —  By 
Sowing  of  Thetch-feed  in  this  Month,  the 
Danger  of  Frofts  is  partly  over,  which  fometimes, 
by  their  extreme  Severity,  prove  fatal  to  the  moft 
hardy  Grain,  among  which,  I  take  the  Thetch 
to  be  one  of  the  Chiefeft  ;  yet  even  this  will  go 
and  come  fometimes,  as  we  call  it  in  Hertfordjhire , 
when  it  is  fown  very  early  ;  that  is,  the  Froft  will 
fo  check  their  Growth,  as  to  near  kill  them,  unlefs 
milder  Weather  happens  in  their  Favour,  and  then 
they  may  recover.  Thus  we  fay,  a  Ihetch  will  go 
and  come  ;  but  fometimes  they  are  killed  out-right, 
by  very  long  and  hard  Frofts,  infomuch  that  fome 
Farmers  have  been  difcouraged  from  fowing  them 
between  Michaelmas  and  Chrifimas ,  for  Fear  of  their 
being  thus  deftroyed  ;  which  Rifque  may  be  intirely 
avoided  by  fowing  them  in  this  Month,  for  Mow¬ 
ing  them  in  Harveft  as  a  Crop  of  Corn  ;  for  it  is 
not  too  late  to  perform  this  Work,  provided  the 
Soil  be  either  a  dry  Loam,  or  a  gravelly,  or  a 
chalky,  or  a  fandy  Loam,  In  this  Cafe  a  Farmer 
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may  fow  Thetch-feed  in  April ,  not  only  for  Mowing,, 
as  a  Crop  of  Corn,  but  likewife  to  mow  green  for 
feeding  Horfes  and  Cows  in  Racks,  or  for  feedingon 
them  in  the  Field,  as  we  generally  do  :  And  like¬ 
wife  with  our  fattening  and  folding  Sheep,  as  I  have 
in  laft  Month  given  a  particular  Account  of.  But,  to 
bring  all  this  to  pafs  in  Perfe&ion,  the  Soil  fhould 
be  firft  well  dunged,  or  otherwife  dreffed,  in  order 
to  bring  forward  fuch  a  late  fown  Crop  in  due 
Time  ;  for,  if  Thetch-feed  fhould  be  fown  on  a  poor 
Soil  for  thefe  Purpofes,  the  Confequence  very  proba¬ 
ble  would  be,  that  they  will  be  too  late  ripe  ;  and 
then  as  the  Days  are  fhort,  and  the  Nights  long, 
and  the  Stalks  of  Thetches  commonly  grow  thick, 
and  matted  together  *,  if  a  very  fine  dry  Time 
does  not  happen  for  their  Drying,  they  will  be  very 
likely  fpoiled  for  a  Crop  of  Corn,  as.  I  have  known 
done  more  than  once.  Again,  when  the  Soil  is 
firft  brought  into  good  Heart,  by  Dung,  or  Top 
Manures,  there  may  be  expe&ed  a  forward  and  full 
Crop  5  and  the  furer  fo,  if  warm  Showers  quickly 
fucceed  their  Sowing  ;  for,  when  their  infant  Pro- 
grefs  of  Growth  is  thus  attended  with  a  wet  Seafon, 
a  timely  and  fufficient  Covering  of  their  Stalks 
will  fo  lhade  their  Roots,  as  to  protect  them  againfl 
the  Damage  of  long  and  violent  Heats. 

Of  the  Sort  of  Thetch-feed  that  may  be  fown  in 
April. —  Some  fow  the  final!  Lenten  Thetch,  others 
the  large  Gore  Thetch  *5  the  Largeft  fetch  the  mod: 
Money  at  Market,  as  being  the  propereft  Sort  to 
feed  Pigeons  and  other  Animals,  and  are  likewife 
beft  to  fow  at  this  Time  of  the  Year,  for  Mowing 
them  in  their  green  growing  Condition,  to  give 
them  in  Racks  to  Horfes  and  Cows,  or  for  feeding 
them  and  Sheep  on  them  in  the  Field,  becaufe  their 
juicy  Stalks  yield  the  greater  Bulk  and  Cover  *,  but 
then  the  large  Gore  Thetch  requires  a  richer  Soil  to 
grow  in?  than  the  fmaller  Lenten  Thetch,  and  there¬ 
for© 
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Fore  it  is  more  than  ordinary  neceftary  to  dung  or 
otherwife  drefs  fuch  Ground,  onPurpofe  for  nourifh- 
ing  a  Crop  of  thefe  large  Thetches  ;  but,  for  the 
fmaller  Thetch,  feme  of  the  better  Hufbandmen 
drefs  their  Ground,  and  others  not. 

The  Profit  of  Sowing  Thetch  feed.  — *  In  the  old 
and  common  Way  of  Farming,  the  Thetch  does 
both  Chilturn  and  Vale-Farmers  a  great  deal 
ol  Service ;  but  the  Chilturn  Farmer  reaps  the 
greateft  Profit  of  all  by  it  ;  becaufe,  as  he  is  Matter 
of  feveral  inclofed  Fields,  he  can  fow  fome  of  them 
with  Thetches,  that  otherwife  mutt  lie  fallow  the 
following  Summer  ;  and  thefe  in  fuch  Order,  that, 
by  fowing  them  at  different  Times,  he  can  com¬ 
mand  both  early  and  latter  Crops  of  them.  But 
what  is  likewife  very  profitable  to  him,  he  can  em¬ 
ploy  his  fallow  Ground  in  the  Growth  of  a  Thetch- 
crop,  and  drefs  it  with  the  fame  for  a  Turnep,  or 
a  Rape,  or  a  Wheat-crop  that  is  next  to  fucceed. 
Here  comes  in  a  great  Advantage  indeed,  even  that 
which  will  fupply  the  Charge  of  twenty  Shillings 
each  Acre  of  Ground,  that  otherwife  mutt  be  be¬ 
llowed  upon  it  to  bring  the  fame  into  Heart,  to  nou- 
rifh  fuch  a  Turnep,  or  a  Rape,  ora  Wheat-crop: 
Whereas  ifThetches  are  fed  off*,  or  plowed  in,  they 
will  fufficiently  do  it  alone.  Now  how  fuch  a  Feed¬ 
ing  or  Plowing  is  to  be  performed,  to  anfwer  this, 
is  the  Queftion  ?  Why,  Horfes  will  do  this  indiffe¬ 
rently  well,  if  grazed  on  them  in  the  Field  ;  Cows, 
worfe,  and  Sheep  beft  ;  for  Sheep,  when  fed  and 
folded  on  them,  leave  the  beft  of  Dreffing  behind 
them.  But  to  further  explain  this,  I  am  to  obferve, 
that,  when  Thetches  are  big  enough  to  feed  Store- 
fheep  with  in  the  Field,  the  Farmer  begins  to  fet 
up  his  Fold  in  the  fame,  on  Purpofe  to  fold  his 
Sheep  that  feed  on  thefe  Thetches.  This  he  fails  not 
to  do  every  fair  Night  after  the  Sheep  have  been  fed 
pn  the  Common,  or  other  Field,  about  half  the  fame 
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Day,  and  the  reft  of  it  fed  and  baited  in  this 
Thetch-Field,  till  they  get  their  Bellies  full,  for  en¬ 
abling  them  to  dang  and  ftale  in  a  plentiful  Man-  * 
ner  :  And,  that  thefe  Sheep  do  no  more  Harm  in 
the  Field  of  Thetches  than  what  cannot  be  helped, 
the  Farmer  a£h  the  good  Hufband,  and  runs  a 
Row  of  Hurdles  a-crofs  it,  to  confine  them  to  their 
due  Bounds  ;  that,  when  one  Fart  of  the  Thetches 
are  fed  enough  down,  he  moves  them  farther  to  give 
them  a  frefh  Bite,  and  fo  from  Time  to  Time  till 
the  whole  Field  is  fed  and  folded  over.  Thus  a 
Farmer  enjoys  a  plentiful  Drefting  in  the  cheapeft 
Manner  poflible,  even  to  a  double  Profit,  one  by 
the  Seed,  and  the  other  by  the  Dungs  and  Urine  of 
thefe  excellent  Creatures  Sheep  ;  Creatures  whofe 
Excrements  agree  with  almoft  all  Sorts  of  Land, 
that  thus  may  be  improved  to  a  very  high  Perfecti¬ 
on  both  early  and  late  :  That  is,  this  profitable  Piece  of 
good  Hufbandry  may  be  carried  on  from  the  Month 
of  May ,  to  near  Michaelmas,  by  feeding  down  alter¬ 
nate  Sowings  of  this  Thetch-feed  ;  which  gives  a 
Farmer  early  and  late  Opportunities  of  enjoying 
the  Profit  of  their  feveral  gradual  green  Crops  for 
his  different  Sorts  of  Cattle.  If  he  is  to  feed  his 
Horfes  with  them  in  the  Stable,  how  valuable  is  a 
Field  of  them  that  is  fituated  near  Home  ?  For 
then  the  Servant  can  mow  them  every  Day,  or  every 
other  Day,  and  bring  them  Home  frefh  for  feeding 
his  Team  of  Horfes  with  them,  that  will  thus  ena¬ 
ble  them,  with  a  little  Corn,  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
hard  Work,  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  keep  them  in 
pure  Health  *,  for  the  green  Thetch,  thus  given,  will 
keep  their  Bodies  open,  preferve  their  Wind,  hinder 
the  Swelling  of  their  Legs,  and  the  Cracking  of 
their  Heels  *,  prevent  Farcies,  Mange,  and  Surfeits  ; 
and,  in  fhort,  nourifh  thefe  ferviceable Creatures  to 
that  Degree,  that  with  good  Management  they  may 
be  kept  in  good  Flefh,  and  in  good  Fleart,  while 
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they  labour  early  and  late.  So  may  Cows  be  fed 
with  this  excellent  green  Food  in  the  fame  Manner 
Horfes  are,  even  till  the  Thetch  gets  into  its  Kid¬ 
ding,  or  Podding  Growth,  and  be  given  to  them 
in  the  Cow-houfe,  where  they  may  feed  on  this 
lulcious  green  Meat,  during  the  hot  Summer  Sea- 
fon,  and  at  the  fame  Time  be  delivered  from  the 
Teafmgs  of  the  troublefome,  painful,  biting  Fly, 
and  the  fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun,  which,  when 
thefe  Creatures  feel  in  Excefs,  while  they  are  confi¬ 
ned  in  an  open  Field,  it  fatigues  them  to  that  De¬ 
gree,  as  to  ieffen  their  Quantities  of  Milk,  that,  in 
a  confiderable  Number  of  Cows,  mud  amount  to 
a  great  Lofs  ;  and  altho’  it  may  be  objected,  that 
this  is  a  troublefome  and  chargeable  Way,  thus  to 
mow  green  Thetches,  and  give  them  to  Horfes  and 
Cows  underCover:  It  may  be  well  anfwered,  that, 
by  a  Farmer's  fo  doing,  he  reaps  feveral  Advan- 
r  tages,  which  he  would  not  enjoy,  if  the  Horfes  and 
Cows  were  fed  in  the  open  Field.  For,  firjl,  by 
their  being  kept  up  in  the  Stable  and  Cow-houfe, 
they  are  prevented  trampling  down  and  fpoiling  al~ 
mod  as  much  green  Meat  as  they  eat,  which  both 
thefe  Quadrupede  Sorts  generally  do,  by  their  Run¬ 
ning  about,  endeavouring  to  free  themfelves  of 
their  Fly  Enemies.  Secondly ,  the  Farmer,  by  this 
Means,  enjoys  much  more  Profit  by  their  Milk  ; 
for  the  fucculent  large  Stalks  of  green  Thetches  are 
fo  juicy,  when  frelh  cut,  that  they  produce  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Milk,  while  Cows  feed  on  them  in  a  Cow- 
houfe.  ‘Thirdly ,  they  are  hereby  delivered  from  the 
Torment  of  akirig  Feet,  which  is  a  Misfortune  in- 
feparable  from  thofe  Cows  who  are  daily  drove  on 
hard  Ground  to  didant  Fields  for,  by  fuch  a  Drift, 
the  Cattle’s  Feet  are  made  fore,  even  to  a  Lamenefs, 
by  reafon  they  fometimes  are  cut  by  the  Sharpnefs  of 
Stones, or  if  not  cut,  the  Gravel  that  they  take  in  and 
lodge,  will  not  fail  to  give  them  fame  Pain  ;  and 
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then  the  Confequence  is,  that  fuch  a  Cow  falls  off 
her  Milk,  and,  withal],  perhaps,  to  a  great  De¬ 
gree  of  Lois ;  a  Lofs  that  I  have  too  much  expe¬ 
rienced  myfelf,  while  I  was  neceffitated  to  drive 
my  Cows  to  fome  Didance,  before  they  could  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  Field  of  Grafs  or  Thetches  ;  for  Cows 
may  be  fed  on  the  green  Thetch,'  while  it  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Field,  as  well  as  Horfes  *,  but,  for  thefe 
Reafons,  it  is  much  better  to  feed  them  under  Co¬ 
ver,  if  the  near  Situation  of  a  Field  will  admit  of 
it  ;  and,  if  it  does  not,  I  am  fure  that  afmall  Drift, 
whether  it  be  on  hard  or  fofc  Ground,  will  do  them 
fome  Harm.  Fourthly ,  Cows  are,  by  this  Means  of 
Feeding  them  on  mown  green  Thetches  in  a  Cow- 
houfe,  tree  of  the  Danger  of  Hoving,  which  is  a 
Danger  that  all  Cows  are  liable  to,  that  feed  on 
them  in  the  Field  *,  a  Danger  that  expofes  a  Farmer 
to  the  Lofs  of  all  his  Cows  in  one  Hour’s  Time  or 
Ids,  if  they  feed  on  green  Thetches  in  a  wet  Day, 
and  in  a  high  Growth  of  them,  with  a  very  hungry 
Appetite  ;  becaufe  their  fappy  Stalks  are  then  load¬ 
ed  with  Liquor  and  Wind,  which,  if  taken  into  their 
Bodies  in  too  great  a  Quantity,  may  probably  hove 
and  burft  them.  Laftly ,  when  either  Horfes  or  Cows 
are  fed  daily  with  mown  green  Thetches  under  Co¬ 
ver,  they  will  make  Abundance  of  Dung,  which 
though  it  is  a  foft  Sort,  and  not  fo  good  as  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Feed  of  Hay  and  Corn,  yet  it  may 
be  made  to  do  the  Farmer  great  Service,  if  he  faves 
it  in  a  right  Manner,  and  applies  it  as  well  *,  that 
is,  it  he  prefer ves  it  from  the  Wadi  of  Rains,  mixes 
it  with  harder  Dungs,  and  lays  it  on  gravelly,  fan- 
dy,  chalky,  or  other  dry,  hot  Soils,  where  fuch  cool, 
greafy  Dung  will  do  molt  Service.  And  how  preci¬ 
ous  a  Commodity  ail  Dungs  are  to  a  Chilturn  Far¬ 
mer  efpecially,  who  rents  feveral  Fields  of  hungry 
Soils  at  a  great  Diltance  from  Towns,  which  incapa¬ 
citates  him  to  receive  any  Benefit  from  buying 
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Dung,  fo  far  off,  when  he  thus  enjoys  it  at  Home 
in  the  cheapeft  Manner  poffible  ;  which  leads  me  to 
obferve  further,  that  there  is  no  Piece  of  Husban¬ 
dry  in  all  the  Virgilian  or  old  Way  of  Farming, 
that  exceeds  this  of  Sowing  Thetches,  and  feeding 
their  green  Crops  off  with  Cattle  kept  in  the  Field, 
or  Houfe  ;  for,  in  either  Way  of  feeding  them, 
they  do  the  Ground  great  Service,  becaufe  thefe, 
iike  Pea-crops,  prevent  the  Breed  of  Weeds,  and 
kill  others  that  are  old  Pofieffors  of  the  Field,  by 
their  great  and  clofe  Cover.  They  likewife,  at  the 
fame  Time,  hollow  the  Ground  to  that  Degree,  that 
one  Plowing  of  it  afterwards  for  fowing  the  fame 
with  Turneps  or  Rapes,  or  Wheat,  will  do  where 
two  would  not,  if  a  Crop  of  Thetches  had  not 
preceded  their  Sowing  ;  and  when  a  Crop  of  green 
Thetches  are  eaten  or  mown  off  the  Land  by  May, 
or  the  Beginning  of  June9  fuch  Land  may,  by  only 
one  or  two  Plowings  at  moil,  be  brought  into  a 
fine  Tilth,  fine  enough  for  receiving  Turnep-feed  of 
the  forward  Sort,  or  a  late  Sort ;  if  the  forward 
Sort  are  fown,  as  the  Seed  of  the  Butch  Turnep, 
they  may  be  drawn  or  fed  off  time  enough  to  fow 
the  fame  Field  with  Rape-feed ;  and,  after  thefe 
are  done,  a  Wheat-crop,  or  a  Barley-crop,  may  be 
fet  on  the  fame  ;  and  all  this  performed  without  the 
Help  of  carrying  any  Dung  or  Manure  to  the 
Reid,  provided  fuch  Thetches,  Turneps,  and  Rapes 
are  fed  off  with  Sheep  ;  for  by  this  Means  the 
Ground  will  be  full  rich  enough  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  any  of  thefe  After-crops  to  great  Perfection, 
becaufe  the  Weeds  will  be  crippled,  and  the  Land 
plentifully  ftored,  and  furnifhed  with  the  nitrous 
Qualities  of  the  Sheeps  Dung  and  Urine.  But  the 
Profit  of  Feeding  green  Thetches  is  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  known  to  the  Farmer  that  fuckles  Houfe- 
Lambs.  Thefe  enjoy  their  Benefit  by  their  Ewes 
that  feed  on  them  in  the  Field,  and,  by  this  juicy 
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Food,  are  capacitated  for  a  long  Time  to  give  A* 
bundance  of  Milk,  that  nourishes  more  than  their 
own  Lambs  ;  for  green  Thetches  will  perform  all 
this,  when  natural  Grafs  cannot,  becaufe,  when  this 
is  dried  or  burnt  up  by  the  violent  Heats  of  the  Sun, 
the  green  Thetch  grows  fait,  as  being  fecured  in  its 
Roots  by  the  Shade  of  its  Stalks  from  this  Mif- 
fortune  ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  and  fome  other  Re- 
fpedh  is  of  greater  Value  to  a  Farmer,  than  either 
Clover,  Trefoil,  or  St.Foyne  Graifcs  *,  for,  if  thefe 
artificial  Grades  are  fed  down  too  clofe  by  the 
Sheep,  their  Stalks  will  bleed,  or  fpend  their  Sap  fo 
freely,  as  to  caufe  their  After-fhoots  to  grow  up 
weak  and  late,  if  not  quite  kill  them  ;  a  Misfortune 
that  the  Farmer  is  not  in  danger  of  from  his  feeding 
a  Crop  of  green  Thetches  ;  becaufe,  when  thefe  are 
fed  bare,  he  plows  up  the  fame  Ground,  and  then 
there  is  an  End  of  the  Thetch-crop.  This  long 
Difcourfe  on  die  Profit  of  Sowing  Thetches  I  write 
from  the  Field  of  Pradlice,  becaufe  I  every  Year 
fow  this  Seed  my fe If  ;  and,  what  I  have  wrote  of 
the  Erne,  is  well  known  to  be  the  Words  of  Truth, 
by  thofe  Farmers  who  do  the  like.  1  fhould  now 
come  to  fhew  the  Manner  of  fowing  thefe  Thetches 
in  Ridges  and  Broad-lands  ;  but  as  l  have,  I  think, 
done  this  Efficiently  in  a  former  Month,  it  may  be 
omitted  in  this. 

Of  Sowing  Sketch- feed  in  Brills .  —  This  may  be 
very  well  done  by  the  Drill-plough,  by  Means  of 
having  a  Seed-box  cut  in  Proportion  to  the  Size  of 
the  Seed  •,  but  then  the  Perfon,*who  buys  the  Three- 
wheel  Drill -plough  direclly  of  the  Maker,  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  difappointed  in  the  right  Management  of 
this  Piece  of  Hufbandry,  for  if  the  Seed  is  of  an 
unfizeabie  Kignefs,  as  moil  or  all  is  of  any  Sort  that 
is  bought  in  a  Market,  the  biggeft  Seed  efpecially, 
fuch  as  Horfe-beans,  Peafe,  and  Thetches,  cannot 
be  regularly  dropped  out  of  the  Drill-plough,  un- 
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kfs  the  Seed  is  all  of  an  even  Size,  as  I  (aid  ;  and, 
it  it  is  not,  the  Gonfequence  will  be  an  irregular 
Growth  of  the  Crop  to  the  Damage  of  the  Owner  ; 
for  it  does  not  concern  the  Plough-maker  to  do  any 
more  than  to  make  the  feveral  Pieces  and  Seed- 
boxes  of  this  Plough  of  a  regular  Size  *5  the  Feat 
lies  in  the  Preparation  of  the  Seed,  and,  therefore 
as  I  have  oblerved,  no  Throw,  Fan,  nor  Screen, 
nor  Sieve,  in  common  Ufe  with  Farmers,  can  do 
this  Thing  like  the  fmall  Machine  I  am  Mailer  of, 
which  I  fell  at  half  a  Guinea  Price.  Now  if 
Thetches  are  to  be  fed  in  the  Field  with  Cattle,  or 
to  be  mowed  green,  and  given  them  in  Racks  at 
Home  ;  or  if  the  Thetches  are  to  remain  in  the 
Field  to  ripen  for  a  Crop  of  Corn,  ftiil  the  bell 
Way  of  Sowing  them  is  to  do  it  with  the  Drill- 
plough  in  the  Manner  that  I  give  an  Account  of  in 
the  Directions  that  I  fend  with  the  Plough  to  the 
Per  Ion  who  employs  me  to  buy  it  and  fend  it  him  ; 
which  generally  takes  me  up  a  Sheet  of  Paper,  or 
more,  to  write  on  that  and  other  Flatters  relation* 
to  this  Three-wheel  Drill-plough,  Butch  HancL 
hough,  and  Horfe-break,  and  which  is  fo  perfectly 
neceffary  to  be  done,  that  it  is  not  reafonable  to’ 
fuppofe  that  they  can  be  managed  uftlefs  proper 
Directions  are  fen t  with  them. 


CHAP.  X. 

T'/oe  Copy  of  a  fecond  Better  from  the  fameinge - 
mous  Gentleman  Mr .  J.  L.  to  this  Author . 

»  **  i  * 

0  r  „  December  the  2 d,  1743. 

o  1 

I  Had  the  favour  of  your  molt  obliging  Letter 
of  the  9th  of  lad  Month,  and  am  fully  fatisfi- 
cd  of  the  Fairnefs  of  your  Terms  about  the 

N  Ploughs. 
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Ploughs,  and  am  long  fmce  convinced  of  the  great 
Ufefulnefs  of  their  Performance  ♦,  but  am  lorry  to 
hear  there  is  not  a  Ikilful  Servant  to  come  along 
with  them  ;  for  tho’  I  believe  and  hope  the  In- 
ftrudions,  you  are  fo  good  to  promife  you  will  fend 
along  with  them,  may  be  full  and  fufficient  for  the 
Purpofe  of  ufing  them,  yet  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a 
hard  Matter  to  bring  over  thefe  cbftinate  Hum¬ 
drums  from  the  old  beaten  Road  of  their  Grand¬ 
fathers* 

Plad  I  myfelf  been  ever  ufed  to  Plough-holding, 
or  been  of  Youth  and  Vigour  fufficient  for  fuch  an 
Undertaking,  the  great  Regard,  I  have  always  had 
to  every  Branch  of  good  Hufbandry,  would  have 
made  it  a  Delight  and  Pleafure  ;  but  being  near 
entering  upon  my  great  Climateric,and,  with  the 
ingenious  Mr.  <IulL  having  for  many  Years  been 
tormented  with  the  Stone,  Gravel,  and  other  Infir¬ 
mities  (the  natural  Attendants  on  old  Age)  have 
rendered  that  pleafant  Part  of  Life  a  1  molt  imprac¬ 
ticable,  any  farther  than  viewing  and  directing  my 
Men,  when  they  pleafe  to  be  directed  in  their 
Hufbandry.  This  pleafant  Path,  together  with 
Building,  which  I  havelikewife  had  a  Share  in  (and 
I  can  lay,  without  Oftentation,  not  without  fome- 
thing  of  Oeconomy  too)  thefe  two  Things,  I  fay, 
have  moldy  taken  up  my  Time  for  twenty  or  thirty 
Years  paft  *,  fo  that  at  this  Age,  and  under  thefe 
Circumltances,  you  will  allow  me  to. hand  in  Need 
of  a  good  Affiftant.  I  would  therefore  ftill  beg  the 
Favour  of  you  to  recommend  and  fend  me  a  good 
Ploughman,  if  poffibly  you  can  •,  I  mean  fuch  a 
one  as  not  only  knows  the,  Ufe  and  Handling  of 
your  Inllruments,  but  alfo  to  convert  and  turn  his 
Land  to  its  various  and  proper  Ufes  and  Purpofes, 
of  which  I  rruif  own  myfelf  no  great  Adept.  My 
Land  is  generally  a  good  dry  Halle  Surface,  and 
pretty  deep,  only  feme  few  little  Rifings  that  tend 
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a' little  more  to  Gravel,  bat  not  without  a  Mixture 
of  good  Soil  too  ;  1  have  rnoftly  got  it  into  broad 
level  Lands,  which  I  think  you  recommend  as  more 
proper  for  Drilling  than  the  Ridge-lands  are.  As 
to  the  Servant’s  Wages,  1  Ihould  leave  it  intirely  to 
you  to  agree  with  him.  'The  Ploughs  might  be 

lent  by  Water  to  - - - —  where  1  could  order  them 

to  be,  taken  in  and  fent  up  a  new  Navigation  to— — - 

eight  Miles  Diftance  from  my  Houfe,  whereas  - - - 

is  Thirty-one.  If  the  Trees  could  not  conveni¬ 
ently  come  along  with  them,  I  could  order  them 
to  be  taken  in  by  the  Carrier  as  he  comes  through 
Dunfiabie  in  the  Spring  S:afon,  as  you  diredk  As 
I  always  have  and  fliall  be  a  conftant  Cuftomer  and 
Admirer  of  your  very  ufeful  Books,  fo  I  the  ra¬ 
ther  hope  for  your  Indulgence,  and  that  you  will 
excufe  this  Trouble  given  you  by,  Sir, 

Tour  moft  obedient  humble  Servant , 

J.  L. 

I  .  ,  •  .  ■ .  ■; 

P.  S.  I  hope  you  will  favour  me  with  a  Line  at 
your  Convenience,  about  the  Servant  ;  and  then  I 
will  give  you  proper  Orders  about  the  Ploughs, 
&c.  and  order  the  Money  to  be  paid  you  by  a 
Friend  in  London. 


SThe  Copies  of  this  Author  s  Anfwer  to  the  fore- 

mentioned  Letters . 

,  1  *  ' 

5  I  R, 

IT  is  with  great  Pleafure  that  I  hear  my  Labours 
are  attended  with  fuch  Succefs,  as  to  do  my  Coun¬ 
try  Service  :  For  to  this  End  and  Purpofe  I  have  been 
at  extraordinary  Charge  and  Pains  in  travelling  feve- 
ral  Tears  to  acquire  a  Knowledge,  that  I  could  not 

N  2  poffibly 
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pofiubly  attain  in  the  Country  I  live  in.  And  aitho’ 
I  never  met  yet  with  a  fuitabl ;  Encouragement  for 
my  Expences  and  Labours  to  ierve  my  Country,  by 
Reafon  it  is  not  in  my  Power  to  make  the  raoft  of 
nay  Vv  i  i tings  ;  yet,  as  I  take  Delight  in  doing  the 
World  what  Good  I  cm,  1  the  more  eafiiy  difpenfe 
with  the  Difappointmenr.  A  Letter  from  a  Gen- 
tlemao  acquaints  me,  that  by  the  Defcription  {  have 
given  in  my  Monthly  Books  of  Peat  Grounds,  and 
how  to  find  them,  he  has  difeovered  fuch  Ground  in 
his  Eftate  ;  and,  having  burnt  fome  Quantities  of  it, 
its  A  files  have  furprifed  all  the  Country  about  him’ 
by  tiles'  mam  ig  ufe  oi  tne-n  as  a  IVTanure  according 
to  my  Directions,  for  increafing  Crops  of  Grain,  na- 
tural  and  artificial  Grades,  Turneps,  and  many  other 
Sorts  of  Vegetables,  of  which  Sort  ofDifcovery  lam 
the  firft  of  Authors  ;  and,  how  valuable  fuch  a  Dif- 
covery  mult  be  in  Time  to  the  King’s  Dominions, 
may  be  eafiiy  comprehended  from  the  infinite  Ad¬ 
vantages  that  in  Courfe  will  nrife  therefrom,  both  in 
Gaioens  and  in  melds,  as  I  have  in  Part  given  an 
Account  of  in  my  Works  ;  and,  fince  this  Letter 
came  to  my  Hands,  I  hear  another  Gentleman  has 
had  the  like  Succefs,  who  was  greatly  reduced  in  his 
Circumftances,  but  by  this  Difcovery  is  like  to  be 
re-inflated  in  his  former  fplendid  Condition.  Ano¬ 
ther  informs  me,  he  has  received  a  furprifino- Advan¬ 
tage  by  potting  in  Ufe  my  Salt-petre  Receipt,  that 
produced  him  fix  Quarters  of  Barley  on  an  Acre  of  a 
wet,  clayey,  flat  Soil,  where  three  Quarters  weredeem- 
ed  a  good  Crop  ;  and  in  another  County,  by  Venue 
of  the  fame  Menfiruum ,  where  they  ufed  to  have  in 
a  very  dry  Summer,  but  a  Coomb,  or  four  Bufhels  of 
Barley  on  one  Acre,  their  poor,  Tandy  Lands  have 
yielded  as  many  Quarters  in  fuch  a  Seafon.  Ano- 
thc',  that  my  excellent  Receipt,  for  preventing  the 
Rot  of  Sheep,  faved  his  whole  Stock  in  the  Year 
1735,  that  was  thought  to  be  the  moft  fatal  Year 

for 
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for  rotting  Sheep  known  in  the  Memory  of  Man  ;  a 
Truth  vouched  to  my  Face  by  no  lefs  a  Perfon  than 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  fince  deceafed.  Another 
that  a  Banking-plough  I  fent  him,  is  like  to  clear  a 
Park  of  three  Hundred  Acres  of  Mole  or  PiiTum 
Banks,  which  are  fo  large,  that  1  hear  they  have 
been  making  more  than  a  Century.  Another  on 
the  Receipt  of  the  Drill-plough,  and  Horfe- break 
fays,  that  he  approves  of  them  on  firft  Sight,  and 
admires  them,  as  a  moll  ingenious  Contrivance ; 
and  fo  feveral  others  who  have  received  great  Bene¬ 
fits  by  Means  of  my  Writings  that  have  gone  in¬ 
to  the  World. 


The  Copy  of  an  Anfwer  fent  to  this  ingenious  Gentle- 
man's  fecond  Letter,  by  the  Author. 

Little  Gaddefden ,  18  December ,  j  743. 

SIR , 

YOUR  Letter  of  the  2d  of  December  is  with 
me,  and  I  fince  have  endeavoured  to  o*et  a  * 
well  qualified  Ploughman  for  your  Service^  that 
might  anfwer  your  Defire  ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  Pow¬ 
er  fo  to  do  this  Time,  becaufe  I  cannot  engage  one 
to  my  Mind;  and  I  am  the  more  timorous  on  this 
Account,  left  I  fend  you  one  that  will  rifque  my 
Reputation,  as  being  not  duly  capacitated  for  your 
Bufmefs,  for  then  it  is  doing  you  and  myfelf  Harm; 
which  obliges  me  to  write  to  you,  that  the  Three- 
wneel  Drill-plough  is  fo  cleverly  contrived,  that  it 
will  work  the  fteadieft  of  all  Ploughs  ;  infomuch 
that  it  is  apt  to  make  the  Ploughman  carelefs,  and 
let  it  be  drawn  throughout  a  very  long  Furrow, 
without  his  laying  nolo  of  its  two  wooden  Handles 
which  Property  of  this  excellent  Plough  is  in  Favour 
of  a  Novift  Ploughman  ;  becaufe  moft,  if  not  all 
other  Ploughs,  require  more  Skill  and  Pains  to  hold 

for 
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for  guiding  them  right  than  this  does,  by  Means 
of  the  Support  of  its  Third  Wheel.  And  a'tho’ 
it  has  Three  Wheels,  wrung  with  Iron  about  two 
Feet  Diameter  each  Wheel  ;  yet  it  may  be  juftly 
cajled  a  light  Plough,  lighter  than  the  Two  wheel 
Turnwrift-plough,  the  Two-wheel  HertfordJfjire 
Fallow-plough,  the  Two-wheel  Chip-plough,  or  _ 
Two- wheel  Weft-country  Sull  ;  and  as  the  Seed  is 
contained  in  a  Hopper,  that  holds  fomething  more 
than  a  Peck,  there  cannot  well  beany  Miftake  com¬ 
mitted  in  dropping  it  out  in  too  little  or  too  great  a 
Quantity,  or  awry,  by  reafon  it  is  confined  to  a 
right  and  regular  Difcharge  of  it  into  the  Furrow, 
immediately  after  the  Share  has  opened  it.  There 
is  here  likewife  lefs  Danger  in  the  making  a  ftraight 
Furrow,  than  in  the  working  of  any  other  common 
Plough  ;  for  that  the  Hind  or  Fill  Plorfe  is  fatten¬ 
ed  in  a  pair  of  light  wooden  Shafts  that  is  always 
fold  and  fent  with  this  Plough  ;  and,  if  there  is  any 
other  Horfe  or  Horfes  to  be  added,  they  draw  in  a 
Engle  Length,  and  not  double  in  a  Ereaft,  as  ours 
do  in  our  Hertfordjhire  Wheel-ploughs.  And  as  tor 
fhifting  the  little  Seed-box,  it  is  eafily  and  prefent- 
]y  put  on  the  round  folid  Iron  Spindle,  whether  it  be 
that  for  Sowing  Wheat  or  Barley,  or  that  for  Oats, 
or  that  for  Beans,  or  that  for  Peafe,  or  that  forfow- 
ing  Grafs  or  Turnep-feed  out  of  it ;  and,  when  one 
of  thefe  is  fixed  on  a  Spindle,  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
off  and  fhifted,  till  all  the  particular  Seed  is  fown  by 
it;  fo  that  there  is  not  that  Difficulty  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  this  plain  Plough,  that,  perhaps,  fome  may 
apprehend  ;  and  therefore  by  fuch  plain  Directions 
as  I  fhall  fend  with  it,  and  your  judgment  withal, 

I  prefume  a  Ploughman  of  your  own  will  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  managing  this  Three-wheel  Drill-plough, 
Horfe-break,  and  Dutch  Hand* hough  to  your  Sa¬ 
tisfaction, 

The 
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The  next  Inftrument,  that  I  fhall  remark  on,  is 
the  moil  profitable  Horfe-  break,  which  is  ib  plain 
a  Tool,  that  there  is  no  Difficulty,  I  believe  i  may 
fay  at  all,  in  underftanding  how  to  work  it  \  be- 
caufe,  when  this  is  to  be  made  Ufe  of,  it  is  only 
taking  off  the  Drill- plough  from  the  Carriage* 
and  faftening  it  by  a  Swivel  to  the  Horfe- break, 
which  is  done  in  a  Trice  ;  and  then  a  Horfe  draws 
it  between  the  drilled  Rows  of  Beans,  or  Peafe, 
or  Turneps,  &c.  to  tear  and  loofen  the  interval 
Earth,  that,  by  the  Earthen-iron  is  turned  in  an 
Inftant  on  the  Roots  of  Corn  or  other  drilled  Ve¬ 
getables  *,  for  this  Horfe-break,  by  its  feveral  light 
Irons,  is  of  great  Service,  not  only  in  Fields,  but 
likewife  in  Gardens,  'where  there  is  Room  enough 
to  work  it,  as  being  the  very  beft  Machine  that 
ever  was  invented  by  Man  for  drawing  between 
Rows  of  Nurfery- trees  to  clear  the  Ground  of 
Weeds,  making  it  fine  and  porous,  and  then  lay¬ 
ing  it  on  their  Roots  ;  all  which  Three  great  Ser¬ 
vices  this  particular  Sort  of  Horfe-break  performs 
atone  Draught-Motion,  in  the  mofteafy,  1110  ft  ex¬ 
peditious,  and  rnoft  cheap  Manner  ;  fo  that  a 
Gentleman,  who  buys  this  Inftrument,  is  furnifti- 
ed  with  one  of  the  beft  Conveniencies  for  impro¬ 
ving  his  Garden-beans,  his  Rouncival  Peafe,  his 
Savoys,  his  Cabbages,  and  many  other  Sorts  of 
culinary  Plants,  by  drawing  this  Horfe-break  be¬ 
tween  their  Rows  once,  or  twice  in  the  Seafon. 
Therefore,  whoever  fends  to  me  for  this  Horfe- 
break,  they  fhould  let  rpe  know  not  only  the  Ufe 
they  intend  to  put  it  to,  both  in  Field  and  Garden, 
or  plowed  Orchard,  but  likewife  the  Nature  of 
their  Soil  and  its  Situation,  that  I  may  order  one 
to  be  made  according  to  the  fame  ^  which  is  an 
Advantage  any  Perfon  has  by  fending  for  thefe 
Inftruments  more  certainly  than  by  fending  to  the 
Plough-maker  for  them,  who,  in  Courfe,  would 
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make  them  at  random,  for  there  are  feveral  DC 
menfions  of  its  Wood  and  Irons,  and  Fafhions  of 
its  Making. 

A  1  bird  Inftrument  is  the  Dutch  Hand-hough, 
that  coils  about  halt  a  Crown  or  three  Shillings  ; 
this  is  likewife  of  vail  Service,  when  made  Ufe  of 
in  cleaning  the  Interfpaces  of  the  Land,  between 
the  Rows,  or  Drills,  oi  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
'Lucerne  Grafs,  and  inch  like  Vegetables  ;  becaufe, 
when  thefe  are  fown  in  Fields,  they  are  generally 
drilled  in  at  twelve  Inches  Didance  in  Rows, 
which  does  not  allow  Room  enough  for  drawing 
the  Horfe-break  between  them  ;  befides,  as  all 
thefe  have  very  tender  Stalks  and  Roots  in  their 
green  Age,  they  are  not  able  to  bear  the  Preffure 
of  fo  much  Earth  that  mud  be  laid  near  them,  if 
the  Horfe-break  was  employed,  which  a  Bean,  a 
Pea,  and  other  dronger  Vegetables  can  more  eafi- 
ly  endure,  much  lefs  a'  Hough-plough.  Again, 
by  the  Sowing  of  thefe  fmaller  Seeds  at  a  Foot 
Didance  their  Rows,  there  is  the  more  Ground 
employed,  and  in  Courfe  more  Corn  obtained,  than 
if  they  were  fown  at  a  much  wider  Didance  in 
Drills,  for  their  being  houghed  by  a  Horfe-plough  ; 
and  it  was  partly,  I  fuppofe,  for  thefe  Reafons, 
that  the  Florfe-hough-plough  came  into  lefs  Ufe 
and  Reputation  than  formerly,  becaufe  it  took  up 
confiderably  more  Ground  to  work  in,  than  this 
Dutch  Hand-hough,  or  Horfe-break,  which  fup- 
ply  the  Roots  of  Vegetables  with  the  Food  of 
frefn  Earth  in  a  much  later  and  more  profitable 
Manner, 

The  fourth  Indrument  is  one  that  I  have  not 
yet  particularly  defcribed  in  my  Books,  becaufe  a 
fingle  Gentleman,  about  your  Age,  and  of  a  Thou- 
land  a  A  ear  Elrate,  lately  invented  it,  and  lent 
it  me  by  a  Waggon,  leventy  Miles,  as  a  Pre¬ 
fen  t,  u diring  me,  by  no  Means,  to  make  it  pub** 
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lickly  known,  that  I  might,  with  the  more  A f- 
furance,  enjoy  its  profitable  Properties  j  which  are, 
Firft ,  It  wiH  feparate  all  the  fmall  from  the  lar¬ 
ger  Kernels  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  likewife 
free  them  from  the  Seeds  of  Weeds,  which  nei¬ 
ther  the  great  upright  Wire-fcreen,  nor  any  of 
the  common  Sieves,  nor  Fan,  nor  Throws  by  the  - 
Cafling-fhovel  can  do  :  From  whence  arifes  this 
infinite  valuable  Conveniency,  that  a  Perfon  may, 
by  this  Means,  obtain  the  bolded,  Jargeft,  and 
cleaned  of  Seed ;  and  then  he  has  a  fare  Reafon 
to  exped  a  Crop  will  yield  a  Grain  of  a  propor¬ 
tionable  Goodnefs  to  fuch  fown  Seed,  and  he  thus 
become  Owner  of  Crops  of  Wheat,  or  Barley, 
that  none  in  the  Country  befides  can  equalife;  for 
this  one  fingle  Tool  prepares  the  Seed  of  both 
thefe  for  Sowing  in  the  greated  Perfection,  and, 
by  this,  he  will  not  only  fell  his  Grain  fooner 
than  his  Neighbours  can,  but  likewife  for  a  greater 
Price.  This  is  Fad,  and  what,  I  will  engage,  it 
fhali  perform,  provided  the  Ground  is  firft  duly 
prepared  by  feveral  Flowings,  till  it  is  got  into  a 
fine  Tilth.  How  valuable  then  muff  fuch  an  In- 
flrument  be,  not  only  to  all  Gentlemen  and  Far¬ 
mers  who  fow  more  or  lefs  of  thefe  Grains,  but  a  I- 
fo  to  the  Nation  in  general*  may  be  eafily  compre¬ 
hended  from  the  Account  I  have  here  given  of  it  j 
for  if  all  our  Farmers  can  get  larger-bodied  Grain 
than  heretofore  they  have  done  (which  they  may 
eafily  do)  it  will  not  only  fell  for  more  Money  at 
Home,  but  likewife  Abroad,  beyond  any  that  is 
exported  into  foreign  Parts/ by  other  Nations,  that 
know  not  the  Ufe  of  this  Tool,  or  any  other  that 
can  perform  the  like  Effeds.  Thus  Great -Britain 
and  Ireland  may  receive  infinite  Advantages  by 
the  Ufe  of  this  Tool  *,  and,  as  Trade  is  the  chief 
Support  of  thefe  Nations,  I  hope,  I  fhali  here- 
by  (as  I  have  done  in  many  other  Branches  by  my 
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pubuck  Writings  and  otherways)  greatly  contribute 
to  my  Country’s  Welfare.  Now  this  mod  fervice-  1 
able  Tool  is  oi  fo  imall  a  Bulk  as  to  lie  almofl  ip 
the  Room  of  a  Peck  Loaf,  and  fo  cheap,  that  I 
can  afford  it  among  other  Things  that  may  be 
bought  of  me  for  half  a  Guinea  Price  *,  and,  as  it 
is  io  fmail  an  Infer ument,  it  may  be  fafely  car¬ 
ried  to  great  Didances  for  the  Charge  of  a  Shil¬ 
ling  or  two,  to  pack  it  up  between  Boards,  for 
defending  it. Lorn  Cafualties.  This  Tool,  there¬ 
fore,  if  you  pleafe,  I  will  fend  with  the  Drill- 
plough  and  ITorfe-break  and  Butch  Hand-hough, 
and  then  you  will  be  compleatly  fet  up  to  enjoy 
multum  in  parvo.  But  then,  by  all  Means,  the 
Knowledge  of  it  fhould  be  kept  as  private  as  pof- 
fible  *,  for,  if  it  is  publickly  known,  and  others  ufe 
it  as  well  as  you,  you  will  not  have  the  Benefit  of 
it  in  fo  .large  an  Extent  as  otherwife  you  may  ; 
yourfelf  for  Diverfion  or  Exercife,  or  a  Man,  or 
Boy,  or  Girl,  or  Maid-fervant,  may  feledt  the 
bed  Seed  by  it ;  for  this  fmail  Tool  is  not  to  be 
ufed  till  after  the  Wheat  or  Barley  is  prepared  for 
fowing  in  the  common  VvTay  of  preparing  it.  And, 
if  you  are  defirous  to  oblige  an  intimate  Friend 
with  this  Tool,  I  ought  to  have  the  Privilege 
of  fending  it  him  ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  my  jud  Pro  ¬ 
perty  by  the  free  Gift  of  a  generous  Gentleman, 
who,  by  falling  in  Love  with  my  Books,  was  plead¬ 
ed  thus  to  endeavour  my  Intered,  and  make  me 
the  foie  Proprietor  of  'his  ingenious  Invention  ; 
and  if  other  Gentlemen  would  do  fomewhat  of 
the  like,  in  any  other  different  Manner,  an  Au¬ 
thor,  as  I  am,  would  be  encouraged  and  enabled 
to  fend  into  the  World  fuch  future  Works  as 
would  be  of  great  Service  to  it  *,  for  I  am  not 
only  forced  to  travel  now  and  then,  but  to  be  o- 
therways  at  great  Expencc,  for  obtaining  thofe 
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xffeful  Secrets,  which  elfe,  perhaps,  might  never 
be  known  in  Public. 

I  am  lorry  to  hear  of  your  Affliction  by  the 
Gravel  and  Stone  ;  I  know  a  Gentleman  of  eighty 
Years  of  Age,  who  has  partly  preferved  himfelf 
from  the  fatal  Effects  of  the  Gravel,  by  Means  of 
taking  now  and  then  as  much  fcraped  Caftile  Soap 
as  will  lie  on  a  Shilling  in  warm  Ale  ;  for  this  In¬ 
gredient  is  well  ftored  with  the  Salts  of  Vine-affles, 
and  is  of  a  mofc  flippery  Nature.  I  can  tell  what 
will  prevent  any  Peribn’s  having  the  Wind-cholic, 
half  a  Year  together,  for  Two-pence  Charge  ;  not 
that  I  pretend  to  the  Knowledge  of  Phyfic,  Tut 
to  make  known  what  I  learn,  confirmed  by  the 
long  Experience  of  others  and  myfelf  :  And  I 
advife  you,  for  your  Diftemper,  to  drink,  chiefly,  a 
Table-beer  made  only  with  Treacle,  or  Moloffoes, 
and  Water  ,  boil  nine  Pounds  Weight  of  this  in 
thirty  Gallons  of  Water,  without  Hops,  one 
Hour,  and  work  it  with  Yeaft.  It  is  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  opening  Nature,  and,  therefore,  very  much 
prevents  the  Breed  of  the  Gravel  and  Stone,  and 
other  Difeafes,  too  long  to  mention  here  *3  info- 
much  that  I  have  known  fome  that  dare  not  live, 
without  the  Ufe  of  it. 

As  you  obferve  the  Drill-plough  and  Horfe- 
break  may  be  commodioufly  lent  you  by  Water 
to  - — — *,  and,  as  all  the  Initrurnents  may  be 
made  in  three  Weeks,  from  the  Time  of  my  or¬ 
dering  their  Making,  they  may  be  fent  you  foon 
enough  to  fow  Beans,  Peafe,  Barley,  Oats,  or 
Grafs-feeds  ;  and,  if  you  pleafe,  I  will  fend  you 
one  Bufflel  in  all,  to  breed  more  from,  of  the 
biggeffl  Sort  of  Peafe  in  England ,  the  grey  Roun- 
cival,  an  excellent  eating  Pea,  both  green,  and 
when  full  ripe,  with  Bacon,  Pork,  or  in  other 
Forms  ^  or,  the  great  blue  Rouncival  Union-pea, 
or  the  Rouncival  White  Non-paril  Pea,  or  a 
,  O  2  Ruffle! 
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Bufliel  of  each  •,  for  thefe  will  grow  well,  if  drilled 
out  of  the  Three-wheel  Drill-plough,  and  after¬ 
wards  horfe-breaked.  Thefe  I  fowed  in  Drills  this 
laft  Spring,  and  had  a  good  Return. 

I  have  juft  been  fending  Kerroon  Cherry-trees, 
Parfnip  Apple- trees,  Beechen  Sets,  and  white  El¬ 
der-tree  Cuttings,  to  two  Gentlemen  in  the  North  *, 
and  1  would  advife  you  to  let  me  fend  you  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  a  hundred  of  Kerroon  Cherry-trees,  by  the 
Ship  the  Plough  goes  by,  for  they  will  coft  you 
but  one  Shilling  a  Piece,  befides  Carriage  ;  and, 
by  a  particular  Way  of  packing  them  up,  they 
will  keep  without  Damage  a  great  While.  I 
am, 

SIR , 

Tour  moft  obedient  humble  Servant , 

William  Ellis. 

P.  S.  I  have  juft  now  met  with  a  Plough¬ 
man  Servant,  who,  I  believe,  will  an- 
fwer  your  Purpofe.  He  experts  — — 
a  Year.  I  will  have  his  Character  from 
his  laft  Mafter,  and,  if  it  is  to  my  Sa¬ 
tisfaction,  he  fhall  come  ready  qualified 
to  hold  the  Drill-plough,  Horfe-break, 
&c.  Pleafe,  therefore,  to  let  me  have 
your  fpeedy  Anfwer. 


CHAR  XI. 

Of  Plowing. 

OF  the  great  Importance  of  timely  and  Jkilfal 

Flowings. - This  Month  of  April  is  the 

firft  and  moft  general  Month  in  the  Year,  which 

is 
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is  obferved,  throughout  the  Southern  Parts  of 
England ,  for  Fallowing,  or  firft  Plowing  up  all 
fuch  Lands,  the  differ  Sort  efpecially,  that  are 
to  be  fown  with  Wheat,  in  September  or  Ohio- 
her  next.  And,  as  this  is  the  main  Article  in  all 
the  Art  of  Hufbandry,  it  requires  the  greatefl 
Care  to  obferve  ;  for  many  have  been  ruined  for 
the  NeglePt,  or  the  unfkilful  Management  of  it. 
And,  although  it  is  of  all  this  great  Confequence, 
yet,  I  am  bold  to  fay,  that  no  Author  of  all  the 
more  learned  Number  than  myfelf,  has  given  a 
tolerable  Account  of  it  ;  for  neither  the  Logician, 
nor  Rhetorician,  can  here  difplay  their  Parts,  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  Field-prahlice  of  this  fuperlative 
Art.  The  moft  ingenious  Mr.  Tull,  who  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  Authors  whatfoever,  myfelf  included,  in 
Writing  on  the  Drill -Husbandry,  has  hardly  med- 
led  with  the  common  Art  of  plowing  Land,  nei¬ 
ther  in  Chilturn  nor  Vale-Countries  *,  an  Under¬ 
taking  of  great  Difficulty,  becaufe  of  the  many 
different  Soils  that  are  to  be  plowed  with  various 
Sorts  of  Ploughs,  proper  to  their  feveral  Natures 
and  Situations,  in  the  moft  convenient  Seafons  of 
the  Year.  This  Subject  is  fo  copious,  fo  diffu- 
five,  and  fo  ambiguous,  that,  at  beft,  I  muft  pro- 
fefs  myfelf  a  deficient  Author  in  my  Writing  of 
it  ;  nor  could  I  do  what  I  do,  had  I  not  travelled 
for  improving  my  Judgment,  by  ocular  Demon - 
ftrations,  as  well  as  by  the  Converfation  of  Thou- 
fands  ;  which  gives  me  fome  Reafon  to  fay,  with 
Submiffion,  that  I  have  expofed  many  Branches  of 
this  excellent  Art  of  Plowing,  even  more  than  any 
one  before  me  has  done.  The  Gentleman  is  a- 
bove  concerning  himfelf  in  the  practical  Part  of 
this  Inftrumenr,  the  Plough  :  The  Farmer  is  the 
fartheft  of  Men  from  difcovering  his  Ways  of 
managing  it  *,  and  the  Ploughman  Servant  the 
moft  of  all  out  of  the  Queftion  5  fo  that  here 
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appears  little  Room  to  expect  this  Art  fliould  be 
puo'ijhed  in  Books,  by  a  Practitioner  of  it,  notvvith- 
itanaing  the  great  and  neceffitous  Reafons  there 
are  for  fo  doing;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  Duty 
ot  all  true  Subjects  of  the  Common-wealth,  to 
endeavour  its  Welfare,  and  contribute  what  conve¬ 
niently  lies  in  their  Power  towards  making  it  a 
Land  flowing  with  Milk  and  Honey  ;  that  is  to 
lay,  with  all  Kinds  of  Plenty,  that  we  may  be 
aoie  not  only  to  enjoy  this  ultimate  End  at  Home, 
but  be  capacitated  to  furnifh  foreign  Countries 
with  our  Commodities,  that  are  chiefly  railed  from 
this  famous  Art  of  good  Plowing,  and  which  we 
can  well  ipare  as  our  Super-abundance,  to  the  in¬ 
finite  Advantage  of  Trade  in  general.  If  Ground 
is  not  rightly  and  duly  plowed,  how  can  the  Far¬ 
mer  ^get  fufficient  Crops  of  Corn,  artificial  Graf- 
fes,  I  urneps,  Rapes,  and  many  other  fervicea- 
ble .Vegetables  ?  And,  if  he  has  not  full  Crops, 
flow  can  he  breed  and  feed  Cattle  in  Perfection  ? 
Ann,  if  this  is  not  his  Cafe,  how  can  he  become 
Owner  of  thole  Quantities  and  Numbers  of 
Things  requifite,  in  the  firft  Place,  to  enable  him 
to  pay  his  Rent,  to  maintain  his  Family,  and  do 
his  Country  Service  ?  In  fhort,  was  I  to  enume¬ 
rate  and  difplay  the  many  Advantages  accruing  to 
a  Nation  from  the  Ufe  of  this  excellent  Inflrument, 
the  Plough,  it  would  take  up  Folio  Volumes  to 
contain  them,  and  I  muff  fhorten  my  Pen  in  this 
Place  from  enlarging  fo  much  as  "  I  otherwife 
would  do. 

Of  the  Difference  of  Ploughs,  and  why  fome 
are  more  proper  to  plow  particular  Soils  than  others . 
— ; — i"he  many  Sorts  of  Ploughs,  now  in  Ufe  in 
this  Nation,  fliew  the  Neceflity  there  is  of  employ¬ 
ing  a  right  one  in  a  Soil  proper  for  its  Working; 
and,  although  fome  Ploughs  have  been  made  Ufe 
or  I  ime  out  or  Mind,  in  certain  Places,  as  the 
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bed  Sort  that  could  be  got  and  employed,  as  being 
believed  to  be  fuch,  that  none  could  be  invented 
to  exceed  them  ;  yet  Time,  Ingenuity,  and  Ex¬ 
perience  have  proved  fuch  their  adored  Opinion 
to  be  wrong  founded,  and  convinced  many  Far¬ 
mer,  that  others,  lately  difcovered,  have  better 
fupplied  the  Room  of  the  old  Ploughs  ;  witnefi, 
the  Two- wheel  Jockey-plough  of  Norfolk  and  Suf¬ 
folk  ^  where,  before  this,  they  made  Ufe  of  the  Foot- 
plough  •,  likewife,  the  Two- wheel  Chip-plough, 
the  Draught-plough,  the  One- wheel  Plough;, 
the  Fen-plough,  the  Bobtail-plough,  the  Patent- 
plough,  the  Two-boarded  Swing-plough,  the  fe- 
veral  Drill- ploughs,  and  others  that  I  could  name  j 
which  are  all,  or  moil  of  them,  new-improved 
Inftruments,  that  perform  their  Work  much  bet¬ 
ter,  than  the  old-fafhioned  Foot  or  Wheel-ploughs ; 
and  it  is  from  hence  that  I  take  the  Opportunity 
of  Remarking  on  the  Benefit  that  fome  Farmers 
enjoy,  in  laying  by  the  Ufe  of  a  certain  very  large 
Two-wheel  Plough  ;  a  Plough  rather  more  weigh¬ 
ty  th/an  the  great  Weft  Country  Soil,  and  more 
poifant  and  bulky  than  any  of  our  Hertfordjhire 
Sort  of  Two-wheel  Ploughs.  This  Plough,  I  fay, 
feveral  Farmers  laid  by  for  ufing  a  better  one  in 
their  gravelly  Soils,  called  a  Swing-plough ,  made 
with  two  Boards  on  its  Sides;  one  called,  the  Mould¬ 
board,  lying  in  a  ftraight  Pollute  on  that  Side  of 
the  Plough  next  the  Land*  as  v/e  call  It  in  Hert¬ 
fordjhire  ;  the  other  is  a  Bending-board,  fixed  on 
the  Furrow-fide  of  this  Plough,  which,  by  feven 
or  more  Notches  in  an  iron  Cock,  at  the  End 
of  the  wooden  Beam,  is  (aliened  to  the  Geers, 
and  them  to  the  Cart-iaddle  on  the  Hind*horfe, 
by  which  it  becomes  a  Swing- plough,  becaufe  it 
partly  hangs  on  thefe  Geers  at  Turnings  at  the 
Land’s  Ends.  Now,  this  Plough  may  be  made  to 
be  not  only  One-third  Part  lighter  than  the  old 
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Two-wheel  Ploughs  rhat  were  formerly  ufed  in  its 
Stead,  but  it  is  to  be  drawn  by  Horfes  in  Angle 
Rows  and  one  in  four  led  in  Number  than  was 
employed  to  draw  the  Two-wheel  Plough  double 
in  a  Bread  ;  which  is  a  Conveniency  of  very  great 
Service  to  a  Farmer,  for,  by  this  Mode  of  Draw¬ 
ing,  the  Horfes  go  in  the  lad  Furrow,  and  there¬ 
by  mifs  Treading  and  Baking,  as  it  were,  the 
Ground  down  fo  dole,  as  to  make  the  Plowing 
of  the  lefs  Service.  The  next  Conveniency  is,  that 
this  Sort  of  Swing-plough  will  plough  the  Ground 
much  fhallower,  than  any  Pecked-fhare  Wheel- 
plough  can,  and  yet  deep  enough,  upon  Occafion  ; 
when  it  is  wanted  to  plow  fhallow,  it  is  much  to 
the  Advantage  of  all  fuch  Wheat,  or  Bean,  or  Pea, 
or  Thetch-feed,  that  is  fird  Town  Broad-cad  over 
the  Land,  and  plowed  in,  becaufe,  by  this  Means, 
if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  was  in  mod  Heart, 
as  it  generally  is,  it  is  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Crop  ; 
for,  in  Cafe  Rains  fall  in  a  plentiful  Manner  after 
Sowing,  the  Goodnels  of  the  Top-earth  will  wadi 
down  on  the  Roots  of  the  Corn,  and  greatly  nou~ 
rifh  them  ;  or,  if  very  hot  and  dry  Seafons  follow, 
the  Roots  will  lie  much  fecurer  from  the  parching 
and  fometimes'fatal  Heats  of  the  Sun,  than  thole 
from  Seed  only  harrowed  in.  Another  great  Con¬ 
veniency  of  this  Swing-plough  is,  that,  whereas 
fome  of  the  Two-wheel  Sort  of  Ploughs,  in  work¬ 
ing  among  ftiff  Loams  or  clayey  Grounds,  will 
carry  along  with  them  near  half  a  hundred  Weight 
of  Dirt,  which  they  gather  up  and  lodge  by  its 
wooden  Sheaf,  its  hind  Staple,  its  two-mortaifed 
iron  Share,  and  other  of  its  wooden  Parts,  fo  that 
the  Horfes  have  a  much  greater  Weight  to  draw 
through  fuch  did  wet  Soils,  Days  together,  and 
the  Ploughman  a  much  heavier  Plough  to  guide, 
and  Burthen  to  bear  at  the  Land’s  End,  while 
fuch  a  1  wo- wheel  Plough,  thus  loaden,  is  turning 
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round  at  it,  when  great  Part  of  this  Fatigue  and 
Damage  is  much  of  it  avoided  by  thd  Working 
of  this  lighter  Swing-plough,  that  by  its  two  Boards 
is  made  capableof  refilling  the  Lodgment  of  much 
Dirt  or  Stones,  by  Reafon  the  two  broad  Boards 
fling  them  o if,  and  leave  them  behind  ;  fo  that 
this  Plough  works  in  light  and  clean  Order,  both 
for  Horfes  and  Ploughmen,  in  any  Sort  of  Ground 
it  is  ufed  in.  The  next  and  Jail  Conveniency,  that 
I  fhall  here  mention  01  this  excellent  new-invented 
Plough,  is,  that  it  comes  to  little  Money  when 
made.  The  Wood,  the  iron  Socket,  Share, 
and  Making,  amounting  to  no  more  than  one 
Guinea  in  all  ;  which  is  fo  fmall  a  Price,  for  fo 
ufeful  a  Plough,  that,  I  think,  none  can  well 
grudge  to  lay  out  this  Money  for  an  Inilrument 
that  will  do  all  Manner  of  Work  in  gravelly, 
chalky,  fandy,  and  in  dry,  and  wet  loamy,  or 
clayey  Grounds.  In  fhort,  it  is  the  moft  general 
Plough  of  all  others  that  I  know  of,  for  Plowing 
in  all  Grounds,  except  in  Ridge  Vale-Lands,  in 
Fen-Lands,  in  Marfh-Lands,  and  too  ilony  Lands, 
which  are  Soils  that  require,  each  of  them,  one 
particular  Sort  of  Plough.  Now  this  cheap,  light 
Swing-plough  I  furnifh  to  any  Perfon  for  the 
Price  before-mentioned,  paying  me  for  my 
Charges  of  fending  it  him. 

Of  Flowing  Ground  in  this  Month ,  preparatory 
for  fowing  the  fame  with  Turnep-feed  hereafter.  — 
This  Difcourfe  is  not  writ  in  Behalf  of  the  Vale- 
Farmers,  who  rent  fuch  low,  wet,  ft  iff  Land,  as 
forces  them  to  lay  it  up  in  a  Ridge  Pollute,  for 
avoiding  the  Damage  of  Inundations  of  Waters  \ 
becaufe  it  is  not  to  the  Intereft  of  thofe  to  fow 
Turnep-feed,  for  Reafons  I  have  heretofore 
fhewn  in  my  Works,  altho*  the  fame  is  fo  much 
in  Favour  of  the  Chilturn  Farmer,  that,  next  to 
Wheat-crops,!  believe  I  may  fay,  Turnep- crops  are 
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the  next  chiefeft  Profit,  becaufe  they  not  only  em¬ 
ploy  the  Land  the  fallow  Year,  and  lay  it  un¬ 
der  a  profitable  Crop,  while  it  would  otherwife 
lie  idle  ;  but,  by  the  Turneps  being  fed  with 
Sheep,  the  Farmer  obtains  a  Drefting  worth  forne- 
times  twenty  Shillings  an  Acre  •,  for  fuch  Drefilng 
oftentimes  fo  enriches  the  Ground,  that  with  a 
little  more  Help  (and  fometimes  it  will  do  the 
Feat  without  anyj  it  will  return  the  Farmer  an 
excellent  Crop  of  Wheat,  or  Barley  ;  but, 
as  a  full  Crop  of  thefe  is  not  to  be  expected, 
unlefs  a  due  Preparation  is  made  for  the  Tur- 
nep-crop,  a  right  Chilturn  Hufbandman  takes 
timely  Care  to  fallow,  or,  to  be  plainer,  plow  up 
his  Bean,  or  his  Pea,  or  his  Oat  Stubble  in  Novem¬ 
ber  for  the  firil  Time,  in  order  to  let  the  fame 
Land  lie  to  be  improved  by  Frofts  and  Snow's  ; 
for,  if  thefe  happen  in  any  great  Degree,  it  will 
be  much  -the  better  for  it  ;  the  Frofts  will  fweeten 
and  fhorten  it,  and  kill  the  Weeds,  which  perhaps 
hereafter  would  greatly  damage  the  Corn -crops, 
that  are  to  fucceed.  The  Snows  likewife  very 
much  contribute  to  improve  the  Land  with  their 
nitrous  Quality  ;  but  I  mull  check  my  Pen  here, 
and  forbear  Enlarging  on  this,  for  a  more  proper 
Opportunity,  and  fay,  that,  after  the  Ground  has 
been  once  plowed  for  Turneps,  we  commonly  let 
it  lie  till  this  Month,  before  we  plow  it  a  fecond 
Time,  which  is  called  the  firil  Stirree  for  Tur¬ 
neps,  in  order  to  plow  it  a  third  Time  in  May,  or 
June.  But  to  be  more  particular  in  this  my  Ac¬ 
count,  of  preparing  Ground  for  a  Turnep-crop, 
whether  it  be  a  gravelly  Loam,  a  chalky  Loam,  an 
intire  fhort  Loam,  or  a  ft  iff  Loam  >  I  fay,  whether 
it  be  any  of  thefe,  we  in  Hertfordjhire  generally 
plow  an  Oat,  or  Pea,  or  a  Bean-ftubble  up,  the 
firil  Time  in  fingle  Bouts,  a  Form  the  beft  of  all 
others,  becaufe  it  lays  the  Earth  up  in  the  higheft 
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Pofture  that  a  Plough  can  do  it  in,  and  thereby 
expofes  it  to  the  Power  of  the  Air,  and  confe- 
quently  to  the  Frofts  in  the  moil  exalted  Manner, 
for  the  Deftruffion  of  the  Seeds  of  Weeds,  and 
Shortening  and  Sweetening  the  Ground  ;  which  it 
feldom  fails  to  do,  becaufe  it  has  a  whole  Winter  Sea- 
fan  to  do  it  in.  Then,  as  I  faid,  in  April ,  a  judicious 
Farmer  will  plow  it  a  fecond  Time,  by  bouting  it 
again  off  the  I  aft  Bouts  ;  and  then,  I  believe  1  may 
fay,  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Land  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  or  ftirred  to  Perfection  ;  yet  that  it  may 
be  made  intirely  fine  and  fweet,  in  the  next  Month 
of  May,  this  fame  Land  is  to  be  back-bouted,  and 
thereby  prepared  for  the  Work  of  the  Harrows, 
for  thefe  have  not  been  made  IJfe  of  all  along  ; 
now,  about  the  latter  End  of  May,'  the  Harrows  are 
to  be  employed  in  harrowing  the  Earth  plain,  in 
order  for  the  Farmer  to  lay  on  it  his  rotten  Dung; 
which  when  fpread  all  over  the  fame,  in  June ,  he 
will  plow  it  into  the  Ground,  and  then  the  whole 
Surface  of  the  inclofed  Field  is  ready  to  receive  the 
Turnep-feed,  that  is  to  be  Town  and  harrowed  in. 
Thus  I  have  given  one  particular  Account  of  the 
Procefs  of  preparing  an  Oat,  a  Pea,  or  a  Bean- 
flubble,  for  a  Crop  of  Turneps.  But  there  are 
feveral  other  Ways  of  doing  it,  according  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Earth,  and  a  Farmer’s  Fancy,  which, 
if  I  was  to  write  here,  would  take  me  up  more 
Room  than  I  can  at  this  Opportunity  fpare  ;  and, 
therefore  I  fhall  proceed  to  obferve,  that  where  a 
Farmer  defigns  to  get  fo  early  a  Crop  of  Turneps, 
as  to  draw  and  fell  in  July  or  Auguft ,  or  fooner,  he 
ought  to  prepare  his  Ground  accordingly  ;  which 
leads  me  to  write  on  farther  Particulars  relating  to 
Turnep-crops. 

Of  Sowing  Turnep-feed  in  April,  for  drawing 
Turneps  to  fell  in  June,  or  July.  —  To  do  this,  the 
Soil  fhould  be  of  the  warmer,  lighter,  and  drier 
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Sort*,  and  therefore  a  gravelly,  a  chalky,  a  Tandy, 
or  dry  Loam  ought  to  be  the  Land  chofen  for 
this  Purpofe  *  for,  to  bring  this  Defign  to  good 
Effedt,  the  Earth  mud  be  proper  for  it,  as  well  as 
the  Seed.  Now,  according  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Ground,  fo  fhould  the  Plowings  be  perform¬ 
ed  ;  if  it  is  a  Tandy  Soil,  it  ought  not  to  be  plowed 
fo  foon  as  November  ;  it  will  be  better  done,  for 
the  firft:  Time,  in  February ,  and  again  in  March >, 
for  Towing  it  in  April  with  Turnep-feed,  for  this 
Soil  is  prefently  made  fine  *,  if  a  Chalk,  or  a  Gra¬ 
vel,  they  may  be  plowed,  the  firft  Time,  in  Decem¬ 
ber  ,  or  January  ;  if  a  Loam,  in  November ,  for  fe- 
veral  Reafons  l  could  affign  *,  but  I  fhall  wave  a 
Difcourfe  on  thefe  Soils,  for  another  Place,  and 
here  take  Notice,  that  when  the  Ground  is  duly 
plowed,  and  dreffed  ready  for  Harrowing  in  the 
Turnep-feed,  the  only  Sort,  for  growing  quick  into 
a  Crop,  is  the  Seed  of  a  Dutch  Turnep,  which,  in  a 
rich  Soil,  if  the  Weather  is  favourable,  will  grow 
into  Turneps  big  enough  to  pull  in  lels  than  three 
Months  Time  *,  and,  as  they,  at  this  Time  of  the 
Year,  run  very  expeditioufiy  into  fuch  a  fervicea- 
ble  Size,  their  Skins  will  be  thin,  and  their  Infide 
excellent,  for  growing  in  thefe  fweet  fhort  Soils  ; 
much  fweeter,  than  thole  that  grow  in  ftiffer 
Grounds,  or  where  any  others  are  loaded  with  a 
rank  Dung  *,  and,  for  this  Reafon,  it  is,  that  our 
Hertfordfmre  Turneps  carry  the  Bell,  or  Preference, 
at  London  *,  becaufe  thole,  that  we  fend  there,  ge¬ 
nerally  grow  in  a  gravelly  loamy  Soil,  firft  drefifed 
by  the  Dung  and  Stale  of  Sheep,  or  by  preced¬ 
ing  Crops  of  Glover,  or  with  Clay,  or  Peat 
Allies,  (Ac.  which  are  all  fweet  Nourifhers  of  thefe 
delicate,  white-fkinned,  flattifh  Turneps.  And, 
when  a  Farmer  can  get  an  early  Crop  of 
them,  he  enjoys  the  moft  profitable  Opportu¬ 
nity  of  all  others  in  felling  them  for  the  moft 
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Money*,  the  fir  ft  Turneps  at  Market  make  the 
Rarity,  and  that  the  greater  Price  ;  for  it  is  both 
a  great  Pleafure  and  Conveniency  to  eat  thefe  Tur- 
neps  in  June ,  July ,  and  Auguft.  A  Pleafure,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  very  fweet  Sort  of  Turnep,  when 
timely  drawn  and  fold  *,  and  no  lefs  a  Conveni¬ 
ency  both  to  the  Townfman  and  Countryman,  be¬ 
cause  an  early  Turnep  is  generally  the  firft  cheap, 
ferviceable  Boiling  Root,  that  all  can  make  Ufe 
of  ;  and  this  the  Farmer  in  Particular  experiences, 
when  he  can  have  them  to  boil  in  Harveft-time, 
with  his  Bacon,  Pork,  or  Beef.  Thus  I  have 
given  you  a  fhort  Account  of  (owing  Turnep- 
ieed  in  the  old  Broad -caft  "Way  of  fowing  it 
which  I  have  further  and  more  particularly  wrote 
on  in  my  former  Works. 

Of  Sowing  T urnep-feed  in  Brills  in  this  Month.— 
This  Mode  of  fowing  Turnep-feed  in  Drills,  I 
am  fenfible,  is  a  new  Piece  of  Hufbandry,  known 
to  few,  and  confequently  the  Propofal  flighted  by 
many  *,  as  almoft  all  new  Improvements  are,  till 
they,  by  many  Years  Experience,  become  Perfua- 
fives  of  Imitation.  But,  as  I  am  an  Author,  it  is 
not  my  Bufinefs  to  retard  my  Pen  on  that  Ac¬ 
count  *  for,  if  I  can  fliew  the  rational  Practice  of  a 
new  Improvement,  I  think  rnyfelf  under  no  Obli¬ 
gation  to  forbear  publifbing  it.  And  this  of  low¬ 
ing  Turnep-feed  in  Drills,  I  am  certain,  is  a  molt 
'rational  Invention,  becaufe  many  Acres,  I  may 
fay,  greaj:  Numbers  of  Acres,  that  have  been  fown 
this  Way,  have  proved  the  profitable  Eire  (ft  of 
fowing  Turnep-feed  in  this  Form  j  witnels  not  only 
what  that  excellent  Author  Mr.  Tull  has  wrote 
on  this  Head,  and  experienced  befides  ;  but  like- 
wife  what  the  late  very  ingenious  Sir  John  Dal - 
rymple  mentions,  in  his  Fetter  to  me  of  lowing 
Turnep-feed  in  Drills,  which  he  fays  produced 
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larger  Turneps  than  he  ever  law  in  England  ; 
becaufe,  I  fuppofe,  lie  dreffed  the  Ground  tho¬ 
roughly  well  in  the  firfb  Place,  and  then  drilled  in 
the  Seed  in  a  right  Depth,  as  you  mayoblerve  by 
the  Copy  of  his  valuable  Letter  that  I  inferted  in 
my  laft  Monthly  Book  for  March .  And  I  do  fay 
the  like  good  Piece  of  Husbandry  may  be  as  well 
acted  in  England ,  as  it  was  by  him  done  in  Scot¬ 
land.  His  Turnep-feed,  I  fuppofe,  was  drilled  in 
a  ftiff  Soil,  becaufe  he  fays  he  drew  the  Turneps, 
and  carried  them  into  another  Field,  which  I  pre- 
fume  was  a  Meadow,  or  drier  Arable  Soil,  where 
the  Sheep  could  feed  on  them  in  clean  Order, 
without  ftolching  the  Ground,  or  daubing  the 
Turneps  ;  for  Turneps  ought  not  to  be  fed  off  by 
Sheep  in  very  wet,  ftiff  Land,  becaufe  it  will  help 
to  rot  them,  inftead  of  fattening  them,  if  they  are 
forced  to  feed  on  fuch  Turneps  fome  Time  ;  and 
therefore  Sir  John  was  very  much  in  the  right  of 
it,  to  draw  them  out  of  this  Soil,  and  feed  the 
Sheep  on  them  in  a  better  ;  which  not  only  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Health  of  thefe  moft  valuable 
Creatures,  but  their  Dung  and  Urine  would  better 
agree  with  a  dry  Soil,  than  a  wet  one.  Now,  to 
do  this  Piece  of  good  Husbandry  in  this  Month, 
fow  the  Seed  out  of  the  Hopper  of  a  Drill-plough, 
by  a  Seed-box  cut  purpofely  for  the  fame  Ufe  ; 
and,  if  the  Earth  is  fo  ftiff  that  it  will  not  fall 
in  of  itfelf,  immediately  alter  the  Seed  for  co¬ 
vering  it,  a  light  Harrow  muff  be  drawn  over 
the  Drills,  and  it  will  do  it  effectually.  Thus 
you  may  fow  Turnep-feed  in  Drills  at  one,  two, 
three-  lour,  or  more  .Feet  Diftance  the  Drills,  by 
the  Three-wheel  light  Drill-plough  ;  and  where  it 
is  thought  proper,  Rape-feed  may  be  fown  in  the 
Interfpace  or  Interval  between  the  Drills,  as  Sir 
John  Balrymple  did,  to  the  higheft  Improvement 
©f  the  Ground.  And  why  Turneps  thrive  belt, 
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and  grow  largeft,  and  fweeteft,  by  being  fown  ia 
Drills,  is  eafily  made  appear  by  rational  Proofs, 
Of  Solving  Peafe  between  the  Brills  of  Burnep- 
feed .  - — —  At  the  fame  Time  that  Turnep-feed  is 


drilled  in  this  Month,  you  may  drill  in  blue  Peafe, 
or  white  Peafe,  in  the  Intervals  of  Earth ;  that  is 
to  fay,  after  you  have  drilled  in  your  Turnep-feed 
at  four  Feet,  or  more  Diftance,  throughout  the 
Field,  you  may,  in  the  next  Place,  alter  the  Seed- 
box,  by  putting  in  that  which  is  made  to  low  a 
large,  or  fmali  Pea,  and  drill  them  in  Drills 
made  at  eighteen  Inches  Diftance,  or  as  the  Owner 
thinks  fit,  between  the  Rows  of  Turneps  by 
which  Piece  of  Management,  the  Peafe  may  be 
houghed  at  the  fame  Time  the  Turneps  are,  if  the 
Ground  is  in  rich  Order,  and  a  kind  Seafon  of 
Weather  timely  follows  -3  and,  as  thefe  two  Sorts  of 
Vegetables  are  fown  much  at  one  and  the  fame 
Time,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  got  off  near  the 
fame  Time,  efpecially  if  a  forward  Hotfpur  whi- 
tifh  Pea  is  fown  among  the  Turneps ;  for  then 
both  Turneps  and  Peafe  may  be  fo  early  cleared 
from  off  the  Ground,  that  either  a  Crop  of  Win¬ 
ter  Turneps  may  be  had  off  the  fame,  or  a  Rape- 
crop  feton  ;  or  Wheat  may  be  fown  in  September , 
or  October ^  to  fucceed  the  Turneps,  and  Pea-crops. 
This  is  Husbandry,  indeed,  and  which  may  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  Thoufand  and  ten  Thoufand  Places, 
where  they  p radii fe  no  fuch  Thing  \  nor  can  it  be 
expected  to  be  done,  unlefs  Gentlemen  of  brighter 
Parts,  and  heavier  Purfes  than  Farmers  have,  lead 
the  Way,  and  convince  them  by  the  only  Rule  of 
Perfuafion,  ocular  Demonftration,  and  Expe¬ 
rience  *s  for,  indeed,  it  is  the  Intereft  of  moil  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  are  poffeffed  of  landed  Eftates,  fo  to 
do  *,  becaufe,  by  this,  they  will  have  their  Rents 
better  paid,  as  well  as  the  Tenant  fecured  from 
Breaking,  The  Example  of  Mr.  Clements \  Land¬ 
lord, 
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lord,  that  I  have  formerly  mentioned  in  my  Works, 
making  a  Prefent  of  the  Three-wheel  Drill-plough 
to  him  Gratis ,  and  fending  it  him  by  the  Sea  three 
Hundred  and  more  Miles,  I  fhould  think,  might 
prove  a  fufficient  Incentive  to  many  others  to  do 
the  like  ;  for,  if  his  good  Landlord  had  not  found 
out  and  learned  the  great  Advantage  of  this 
excellent  Plow,  it  is  very  probable  his  Tenant 
had  not  enjoyed  it  in  his  Life-time,  and  then  he 
would  have  been  deprived  of  that  valuable  Op¬ 
portunity  of  Sowing  the  fame  Field  every  Year 
with  Corn,  or  artificial  Grafs,  or  Turneps,  with¬ 
out  impoverifhing  the  Ground,  free  of  fuffering  the 
Lofs  of  every  third  Year's  Crop,  according  to  the 
common  Englijh  Mode  ;  which  obliges  a  Farmer 
to  leave  it  fallow  that  Year  for  Plowing  the  Land 
feveral  Times,  only  to  fine  and  fweeten  it  for  the 
Reception  of  a  Wheat-crop, 

Of  the  great  Service  a  Crop  of  Rapes  is  to  a  Farmer 
in  April.  —  The  Value  of  this  moft  ferviceable  Ve¬ 
getable  is  known  to  few  Farmers  in  this  Part,  where 
I  live  ;  and  therefore  few,  very  few  there  are,  that 
fow  the  Seed  of  them,  becaufe  we  lie  too  far 
from  London  to  enioy  the  Benefit  and  Advantage 
of  them  in  the  Manner  that  fome  do,  who  live 
nearer  that  Metropolis,  and  carry  on  the  Suckling 
of  Houfe -lambs.  I  know  of  none  within  a  pretty 
many  Miles  of  me,  that  fow  this  Seed,  befides  a 
Nobleman’s  Bailiff  and  myfelfi  The  Nobleman’s 
Bailiff  fows  it  for  his  Matter’s  Store-fheep,  for 
feeding  his  Weathers  and  Ewes  in  March  and 
April ,  and  I  mine  *,  for  then  we  -bait  them  a  few 
Hours  in  Day  in  the  Rape-field,  as  the  only  green 
Me  at  we  have  left,  becaufe  it  is  the  Cafe  of  many 
to  be  without  any  other  at  this  Time  of  the  Year 
than  this  of  Rapes,  by  Reafon  artificial  and 
natural  Graffes,  as  well  as  Turneps,  are  gene¬ 
rally  eaten  off  before  thefe  Months*  But  the  main 
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Defign  of  fowing  Rapes  is  to  feed  Ewes  that 
fuckle  Lambs,  either  for  fatting  thofe  Lambs  that 
are  brought  up  in  the  Houfe,  or  the  Field,  and  for 
the  Service  of  the  Kitchen.  It  is  thefe  Rapes  that 
are  of  fo  hardy  a  Nature,  as  to  withftand  the  Vio- 
lence  of  Frofts,  beyond  all  the  Garden  Ware  of 
this  Tribe  ;  when  Cabbages,  Savoys,  Brock! y,  and 
the  like  were  killed  by  the  Vehemencyof  the  Frofts8 
thefe  have  flood  found,  and  fuppked  their  Room, 
as  feveral  Acres  of  them  did  in  the  hard  F roils  of 
1739  and  1740  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  thefe 
ferviceable  Plants,  there  had  many  Lambs  been 
loft;  therefore,  whether  in /roily  or  open  Weather, 
in  thefe  Months,  the  Rapes  are  of  great  Value,  as 
being  not  only  a  moll  fucculent  Plant,  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  deal  of  Milk,  but  they  likewife  fat¬ 
ten  Sheep  and  Lambs  very  expeditioufly  ;  fo  that 
no  Farmer,  that  is  Mafter  of  a  proper  Soil  in  a 
convenient  Situation,  ought  to  be  without  the  En¬ 
joyment  of  this  excellent  Food. 

Of  PI  owing  and  Preparing  Ground  to  fow  Rape - 

feed  in . - This  Seed  agrees  beft  with  fiiffifh  or 

moift  Loams,  but  it  will  grow  well  in  dry  Loams* 
The  Management  lies  in  the  Sowing  them  ac¬ 
cordingly.  If  Rape-feed  is  to  be  fown  in  ft  iff, 
moift,  or  wettifh  Loams,  the  Ground  ought  to  be 
fowed  betimes,  even  fooner  than  this  Month,  for 
reducing  its  furly  Nature  into  line  loofe  Parts,  by 
the  Month  of  July,  when  this  Seed  ought  to  be 
fown  in  the  fame,  that  the  Rape-roots  may  enjoy 
good  Part  of  the  Summer’s  hot  Seafon  for  forcing 
them  to  take  large  Hold  of  the  Earth,  and  get 
forward  Heads  againft  the  trying  Winter’s  frofty 
Seafons  ;  by  this  the  Plants  will  meet  with  the 
beft  Security  againft  hard  Weather,  and  yet,  for 
all  fuch  a  forward  Sowing  of  this  Seed,  that  Rape- 
feed,  fown  in  a  dry  Loam  in  the  Month  of  Auguft , 
is  oftentimes  as  forward  in  its  Growth,  as  than 
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Town  in  a  wet  Soil  in  July.  Therefore  whether 
Rape-feed  is  to  be  fown  in  July  or  Auguft ,  in  a  ftiff 
or  drier  loofe  Soil,  the  Ground  ought  to  be  early 
and  duly  prepared,  for  the  Harrowing  this  Seed  in; 
and,  as  Rape-feed  is  commonly  fown  on  the  fallow 
Ground,  if  it  has  not  been  plowed  up  before  this 
Month,  do  it  now,  either  by  Broad-land  Plowings 
or  Routing  it  into  fingle  Bouts,  or  in  what  we  call 
Four-thoroughed  Lands,  or  in  three  or  four  Bout- 
lands,  or  in  broad  Ridge-lands.  Thefe  are  all  the 
beft  Poftures  that  Land  can  lie  in,  that  is  of  this 
ftiff  Nature,  for  the  firft  Plowing  of  it,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  it  fweet  and  fine  *,  for  it  cannot  be  too 
fine  for  this  fmall  Seed  ;  becaufe,  in  Cafe  a  Perfon 
was  to  attempt  the  getting  a  full  Crop  of  Rapes 
ill  a  ftiff,  fowre,  clotty  Soil,  if  a  great  deal  of  the 
Seed  is  not  buried  fo  as  never  to  grow,  the  Plants 
will  be  the  longer  enlarging  their  Roots,  and  get¬ 
ting  a  fiourifhing  Plead  againft  Winter;  and  then, 
perhaps,  when  they  are  to  be  fed,  there  are  only 
half  Plants  or  Rapes  ;  and  what  a  Stunted  Crop  of 
Rapes,  or  any  other  Vegetable,  yields,  a  Farmer 
.knows  by  the  Lofs  he  fuftains  by  his  bad  Husban¬ 
dry  ;  but  this  Seed  is  not  always  fown  in  Tilth 
Grounds  ;  for,  where  the  Land  is  of  a  fhortifh, 
dry  Nature,  it  is  oftentimes  fown  on  Oat,  or 
Pea,  or  Wheat,  or  Barley,  or  Bean  Stubble  on  one 
Plowing  only,  and  Harrowing  in  the  Seed  after 
Plarveft  ;  and,  when  the  Weather  proves  propiti¬ 
ous,  there  are  many  good  Crops  of  Rapes  got 
this  Way.  But,  for  a  more  particular  Account  of 
this  valuable  Plant,  I  muft  poftpone  it  for  ano¬ 
ther  Time. 

Of  Plowing  and  Preparing  Land  to  fow  Wheat - 
feed  in.  —  This  Month  of  April  is  what  we  call 
the  chief  fallow  Month  of  the  whole  Year,  for 
fallowing  up  that  Ground  which  is  defigned  to  be 
fown  with  Wheat  in  September ,  or  Q Bober  next, 
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and  is  fo  generally  obferved  for  doing  this  Work 
in,  that  both  the  Vale  and  Chilturn  Farmer  make 
it  their  conftant  Rule  to  plow  their  Land  for  the 
firft  Time  in  this  Month,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Growth  of  Weeds,  and  get  the  Ground  into  a 
fweet  Condition,  and  fine  Tilth,  by  repeated 
Flowings  and  Harrowings  *,  and,  for  this  Purpofe, 
a  Chilturn  Farmer  begins  to  plow  his  Pea,  Bean, 
or  Oat-ftubble  up  in  Broad-lands,  if  thefe  Grains 
grew  in  Broad-lands  before  :  And  this  he  does 
for  the  better  Preparing  it  to  be  plowed  in  fingle 
Bouts,  or  in  what  we  call  Four-thorough  Stitches  or 
Ridges ,  the  next  or  fecond  Time  of  Plowing  5 
For,  when  Ground  is  to  be  plowed  into  one  of  thefe 
Forms,  it  is  neceffary  that  it  be  firft  made  loofe, 
and  feme  what  fine  *,  which  may  be  done  by  finch 
firft  Plowing  of  it  into  Broad-lands,  and  then  Har¬ 
rowing  well.  Now  the  Reafon,  why  it  is  fo  ne- 
ceffiary  to  thus  prepare  it  for  Bouting  or  Four-tho- 
roughing,  is,  becaufe,  if  a  Farmer  was  to  attempt 
to  raife  up  the  Earth  by  the  Plough  to  lie  in  (in¬ 
gle  Bouts,  while  it  is  in  a  rough,  clotty  Condition, 
it  would  Part  of  it  be  apt  to  fall  down  again  in¬ 
to  the  Water- Furrows  5  and  that,  which  fo  falls 
down,  cannot  receive  the  Benefit  fo  well  of  the 
nitrous  Air,  as  that  which  remains  laid  up.  T  he 
fame,  when  the  Earth  is  defigned  to  be  plowed  in¬ 
to  four  thoroughed  Lands  ;  it  cannot  lie  lo  corn- 
pad,  and  expofed  to  the  Advantage  of  Air,  if 
this  Work  is  to  be  performed,  while  it  is  in  a  fiur- 
]y  clotty  Condition.  But  this  is  not  the  Cafe  of 
the  Vale-Farmer,  nor  the  Middlefex  Farmer  ;  for 
neither  of  thefe  plow  the  Ground  in  thefe  two 
Forms  :  The  Vale-Farmer  is  obliged  to  obferve 
the  feweft  Ways  of  Plowing  his  Ground  of  all 
others  ;  becaufe  he  is  confined  to  employ  his  Foot- 
plough  only,  and  that  in  plowing  his  Land  always 
in  the  Broad-land  Fafhion,  by  ridging  it  up ,  or 
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cajling  it  down ,  as  they  here  call  it  ;  and  as  their 
Vale-ground  is  generally  of  a  wettifh,  ftiffifh  Na¬ 
ture,  the  Farmer,  that  negledls  to  fallow  it  up, 
in  this  Month  of  April,  (lands  an  ugly  Chance  of 
iofing  great  Part  of  his  Wheat-crop,  by  the 
Growth  of  Thirties,  and  other  Weeds,  and  the 
Coarfenefs  of  the  Earth,  for  which  Reafon  a 
Vale-Farmer  is  more  than  ordinary  necertitated  to 
plow  up  his  Ground  in  this  Month  ;  for  it  indeed 
fometimes  happens,  that,  notwithrtanding  all  his 
Endeavours  to  get  his  Land  into  a  fine  Tilth, 
by  feveral  Flowings,  he  cannot  do  it  to  Satisfac¬ 
tion  in  a  very  wet  Summer,  which  either  prevents 
his  Plowing  the  Land  in  due  Time,  or  renders 
his  Flowings  the/  lels  efficacious  ;  for,  when  it  is 
plowed  in  wet  Weather,  or  in  a  wet  Condition,  it 
is  to  little  Pur  pole  ;  the  Horfes  had  better  be 
kept  feeding  at  Home  all  the  while,  and  more 
to  the  Farmer’s  Profit,  than  working  them  in 
(uch  a  Manner,  becaufe  they  rtolch,  harden,  and 
help  to  fowre  the  Ground,  which  the  Waters  alone 
do  too  much.  The  next  and  laft  Obfervation  that 
I  (hall  make  of  Plowing  in  this  Chapter  is,  that 
the  Middlefex  Farmer  is  near  as  much  obliged  to 
plow  his  ft  iff  three  and  four  Bout-Lands  up  in  this 
Month,  as  the  Vale-Farmer  is  his  ;  for,  in  feveral 
Parts  of  this  County,  their  Ground  is  not  only  of 
a  clayey,  or  a  ft  iff,  loamy  Nature,  but  it  lies  in  a 
very  flat  and  wet  Situation  ^  infomuch  that,  in 
fome  particular  Parts  of  it,  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  up  their  Land  in  a  Ridge-Vale  Form,  left 
the  Inundation  of  Waters  overflow  their  Corn. 
But  the  general  Part  of  their  Soils  does  not  lie  fo 
as  ail  this  ,  that  which  lies  ciner,  they  plow 
and  commonly  fow  in  three  and  four  Bout-lands, 
widen  apho’  they,  in  this  Form  of  Plowing,  lie 
not  fo  high,  as  an  intire  broad  Ridge-land,  yet  they 
hiL  tnys  mace3  oy  the  many  Water-Furrows  on 

their 
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their  Sides,  to  lie  dry  enough  to  rave  the  Corn  that 
grows  in  them  from  the  Damage  of  Waters,  un- 
iefs  greater  and  longer  Rains  than  ordinary  hap¬ 
pen.  Here  they  commonly  fallow  in  eight  Fur¬ 
rows,  or  four  Bout-lands,  that  they  may  the  better 
next  Time  plow  them  in  the  very  fame  Form  a- 
gain  ;  for,  by  this  Means,  they  break  the  Earth 
pretty  well  with  their  Tingle  boarded  Swing- 
plough,  becaufe  they  remove  molt  of  it  from  its 
former  Situation,  and  thereby  fhorten  and  fweeten 
it.  But  notwithilanding  all  their  Efforts  to  brino- 
their  Land  into  a  fine  Tilth  by  September  or  Octo¬ 
ber  next,  for  fowing  the  fame  with  Wheat-feed  ; 
When  a  very  rainy  Summer  happens,  they  fame- 
times  cannot  bring  this  to  bear  to  their  Mind,  by 
reafon  the  Waters  hinder  their  After-plowing  in 
due  Time  ;  and,  when  they  do,  perhaps  their 
Ground  will  be  little  or  nothing  the  better  for  it  *, 
yet  plow  they  muff,  if  it  be  only  to  check  the 
Growth  of  the  Thiftle  and  Couch- Grafs,  which, 
otherwife  may  become  the  Farmer’s  Mailer. 
Therefore  it  highly  concerns  all  Farmers,  who  oc¬ 
cupy  fuch  Soils,  to  begin  their  Fallowing,  or  firil 
Plowing  for  Wheat,  early  in  this  Month  of  April, 


CHAP.  XII. 

The  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  a  Lor d9  to  furnijh  him 
with  Kerroon  Cherry-Trees. 

S  1  R, 

ri^HE  Earl  of  - - defires  you  will  fend  him 

JL  ten  Kerroon  Cherry-Trees,  by  leaving  them 
with  Mr.  Matthews ,  at  the  Crown-Inn  in  Dunfiable , 
who  will  pay  you  for  them. 

hov.  7.  1743*  From  your  humble  Servant, 

The 
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Lhe  Author's  Anfwer  to  the  fame. 


SIR , 


N  the  9th  Infant,  I  delivered  ten  Kerroon 


\__jf  Cherry-Trees  to  Mr.  Matthews ,  at  the 
Crown-Inn  at  Dunftable ,  and  with  them  left  a  Let¬ 
ter  to  be  fent  to  you,  giving  an  Account  how  I 
plant  this  Sort  of  Trees  in  Winter  ;  but  I  think 
I  omitted  telling  you,  that,  when  thefe  are  plant¬ 
ed,  by  leaving  a  Sort  of  a  Bafon  Form  in  the  top 
Earth,  you  ought  in  January  following  to  throw 
over  all  the  Top  of  this  Bafon  Coal  or  Wood 
Soot  to  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Crown- Piece,  and  fo 
once  or  twice  every  Year,  and  likewife  on  an  ad¬ 
jacent  Ground  ;  for,  by  fo  doing,  the  Soot  will 
give  fo  great  an  Afiiftance  to  the  Roots  of  thefe 
Trees,  as  to  make  them  Hioot  more  in  one  Year, 
than  they  would  in  feveral,  if  there  was  no  more 
done  to  them,  than  what  the  Earth  does  they  are 
planted  in.  Soot  does  alfo  prevent  the  Harbour 
of  Mice,  and  the  Breed  of  Ants  and  other  Infedts, 
which  oftentimes  either  hunt  the  Growth  of  Trees, 
or  kill  them.  The  two  larged  Trees,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  I  know  will  come  to  fome  Money  for  their 
Carriage,  by  reafon  of  their  great  Weight  •,  but, 
as  they  are  well  furnifhed  with  Roots,  they  will,  if 
planted  at  fird  right  in  Virgin-Mould,  and  after¬ 
wards  well  looked  to,  return  the  lecond  Year  fome 
of  the  fined  black  Cherries,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
World ;  a  Cherry  not  only  lit  for  the  Table,  but 
likewife  for  the  Cellar  •,  has  a  great  deal  of  Fiefh 
in  it,  and  that  fo  firm,  as  to  endure  a  long  Car¬ 
riage,  when  mod  others  would  fpoil.  Its  deli¬ 
cious  Juice  is  excellently  pleafant,  when  enjoyed 
diredlly  from  the  Tree,  and  which  Thoufands  are 
Strangers  to,  who  eat  them  at  fecond  and  third 
Hands  ;  but  its  Wine  is  of  fuch  a  high,  cordial, 
wholefome  Nature,  that  its  nourifhing,  falubrious 
Qualities  exceed  thofe  of  many  other  Sorts,  when 
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made  in  a  true  and  artful  Manner,  an  Art  little  known 
in  the  World  ;  if  it;  was  known  enough,  there  would 
not  be  fo  much  Money  expended  as  there  every 
Year  is  in  Foreign  Clarets  ;  for  a  Wine  may  be 
made  from  this  great  Black  Cherry,  'that  may 
nearly  fupply  their  Place,  and  give  the  Drinker 
great  Satisfaction.  I  have  been  treated  with  this 
Wine  at  a  Gentleman’s  Table,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  challenged  to  give  it  a  right  Name  ;  for  it  was 
very  difficult  to  know  this  from  a  Barcelona  Wine, 
as  he  had  made  it  ;  and,  indeed,  if  this  Wine, 
and  a  white  and  red  Elder  Wine,  and  white  Currant 
Wine  were  made  in  their  Perfection,  and  drank 
in  common,  in  dead  of  Foreign  Wines,  there  would 
not  fo  many  die  of  Inflammations  of  Lungs,  Gout, 
Grave],  and  Stone,  and  other  Maladies  occadoned 
by  liberally  drinking  fuch  Foreign  tartarous  Wines 
and  fpirituous  Liquors.  Not  that  I  recommend 
thefe  Englifh  Wines,  for  their  being  clogged  with  a 
great  deal  of  Sugar  :  I  am  ready  to  furniffi  any 
Gentleman  with  the  Cuttings  of  a  peculiar  white 
Elderberry  Tree,  that  is  of  fo  fweet  a  Nature  of  it- 
felf,  as  to  want  the  lefs  Affiftance  of  Sugar  ;  alfo 
with  Cuttings  of  the  white  Currant-Buffi,  or  Tree, 
that  is  of  an  excellent  Sort,  as  producing  a  very 
large  and  fweet  Fruit,  capable  of  being  made  into 
a  Wine  little  inferior  to  a  fmall  French  white  Wine. 
If  I  had  Tent  a  very  fmall  Nurfery  Cherry-tree,  it 
mud  be  iome  Years  before  an  Owner  can  enjoy  its 
Fruit ;  and  therefore  thefe  large  Trees  are  of  the 

r  LD 

greater  Value.  I  have  like  wife  fent  a  fmall  Parcel 
of  Beech-Made,  as  a  Prefent  to  his  Lordffiip,  which 
I  fortunately  had  by  me;  for  Mr. Matthews  told  me, 
my  Lord  wrote  to  him  for  fome,  but  that  he  knew 
not  where  to  get  a  Pint  of  this  Seed  fo;’  Money. 
But  I  ffiould  think  that  a  Thoufand  of  fine  Beechen 
Sets  of  eighteen  or  twenty-four  Inches  long  would 
alfo  be  very  neceffary  to  plant  for  the  fird  Time, 

beeaufc 
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becaufe  thefe  wool  1  arrive  to  a  good  Bignefs  fome 
Years  fooner  than  the  Made,  and  are  of  a  much 
greater  Certainty  of  Growth  ;  and  becaufe  I  could  af¬ 
ford  them  at  ten  Shillings  a  Thoufand  befides  the 
Carriage  :  And  how  valuable  the  Seed  or  Made  of 
Beech  is  to  Deer,  Swine,  Poultry,  &c.  they  very  well 
know  that  enjoy  it  in  Plenty;  which  many  do,  who 
live  in  barren,  chalky,  fandy,  gravelly,  and  other 
poor  Soils.  I  can  likewife  furnifh  May  Duke  Stan¬ 
dard,  and  feveral  other  Sorts  of  improved  Cherry- 
trees,  at  one  Shilling  each,  befides  Carriage  to  the 
Waggon  or  Ship  ;  or  Apples,  Pears,  and  other 
Fruit-Trees  ;  but,  for  the  Orange-pear,  I  can  fend 
nothing  of  this  Tree,  but  Grafts  and  Cyons  ;  for  I 
knowof  no  fuch  Tree  befides  my  own  in  the  World, 
that  yields  fuch  a  large  Golden  Orange-coloured 
Fruit,  that  is  always  ripe  in  Harved,  and  is  not 
lefs  pleafant,  when  eaten  raw,  than  baked  ;  for, 
when  baked,  it  tades  almod  like  a  Sweetmeat,  and 
for  fuch  an  early  pleafant  Pear,  to  be  enjoyed  at  this 
Time  of  the  Year  in  a  Pye  or  Pady,  is  fuch  a  Rarity 
to  the  Harvedmen,  that  they  exceedingly  value  it. 
I  fhould  be  very  glad  to  be  farther  ferviceable  to 
his  Lordfhip  in  any  Thing  that  I  can,  as  being. 

Sir ,  Tour  mofl  obliged  humble  Servant  to  command , 
Little-Gaddefden , 

Novemb.  22,  1743.  William  Ellis, 

I  fince  received  another  Order 'from  this 
Lord’s  Steward,  for  delivering  2000  Beechen 
Sets  to  Mr.  Matthews ,  at  Dunftable. ,  for  his  for¬ 
warding  of  them  by  the  Waggon  to  the  afore- 
faid  Earl  ;  and  I  delivered  them  accordingly  at 
ten  Shillings  a  Thoufand,  in  December  1743. 

The 
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The  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  a  Duke’s  Servant  to 

this  Author . 


SIR , 

Y  Lord  Duke  would  be  glad  you  would 

v  ^  fend  as  under  by  the  - - Carrier,  that  will 

be  at  Dunftahle  on  Tuefday  next  in  the  Morning. 
Pleafe  to  call  on  the  Porter  in  —  St.  James* s9 
London ,  and  he  will  pay  you  the  Money,  from 

SIR, 

Tour  ?noft  humble  Servant . 

' 

P.  S.  The  Waggon  goes  out  but  once  a  Week, 


|  one  of  each . 


Black  Kerroon  Cherries 
Parfnip  Apple-tree 
Slips  of  white  Elder 
Orange-tree  Grafts 
Lady-finger  Graft 
Tyne  or  Wild  Fetch-graft  l  be  had  next  Spring, 

Gold  RuQetin  S  G"f'sin  *  S“>'' 


} 


As  much  as  can 


The  Author's  Anfwer  to  the  fame ,  Jh  swing  the  great 
Profit  of  fowing  SprauBarley ,  and  the  Ufe  of  the 
Mafte-Dr aught  - plough . 

SIR , 

I  This  Day  delivered  to  Mr.  Tippet ,  who  keeps 
the  Half-Moon  Inn  at  Dunftable ,  two  Black  Ker- 
roon  Cherry-trees,  and  likewife  two  Parfnip  Apple- 
trees,  with  fome  Cuttings  of  white  Elder,  for  the 
— —  Carrier,  to  take  up  To-morrow.  Thefe 
Cherry-trees  are  the  fame  Sort,  I  lately  fent  to 

Dunftable ,  for  forwarding  them  to  the  Earl  of  " 

/  .  R  which 
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which  are  fo  large,  chat  his  Grace  will  have  Fruit 
on  them  in  two  Years  Time,  and  the  Pleafure  of 
eating  a  matchlefs  'Black  Cherry.  I  likewise  carried 
this  Day  two  Thoufand  Beechen  Sets  to  the  Crown 
Inn  at  Dunftable ,  to  be  fent  to  the  aforefaid  Earl, 
that  were  mod:  of  them  above  two  feet  in  Length, 
well  rooted,  and  juft  taken  out  of  a  poor  clayey  Soil, 
that  qualifies  them  the  better  to  grow  and  flourifh  in 
a  drier  one  ;  and,  if  his  Grace  pleafes,  I  will  furnifh 
him  with  fuch  at  a  Shilling  a  Hundred,  or  eigh- 
teen  Pence  for  larger,  befides  Carriage,  to  Dunftable. 
No  Park,  nor,  indeed,  inclofed  Field,  fhouid  be 
without  Beechen  Trees  in  their  Hedges,  or  planted 
on  their  Grafs  Baulks,  where  the  Soil  will  admit  of 
their  Growth,  by  Reafon  of  the  great  Benefit  their 
Matte  is  of  to  Swine,  Poultry,  £j?r.  And,  as  your 
Land  confifts  of  Clays  and  Sands,  the  Matte  would 
be  more  than  ordinary  ferviceable  to  Deer  and 
Sheep,  in  preferving  them  from  the  Rot  ;  for  the 
Oil,  contained  in  the  Beech-leed,  is  a  Angular  Anti¬ 
dote  againft  that  and  the  Red- water.  With  us  the 
Beccn-tree  thrives  on  a  reddifh  Clay,  as  is  apparent 
in  thofe  that  now  are  in  AJlridge  Park,  where  the 
biggeft  Bcech-trees  now  {land,  I  believe,  that  are 
to  be  feen  in  England :  1  can  furnifh  his  Grace  with 
white  Wood  Sets,  for  growing  in  wet,  fpewy 
-  Grounds,  that  are  commonly  at  their  Growth  in 
fifty  or  fixty  Years  Time  •,  it  is  a  whiter  Wood  than 
Dea  ,  and  therefore  is  preferred  for  making  Shelves, 
Cupboards,  Drefiers,  and  other  Houfhold  Con¬ 
veniences,  to  the  great  Pleafure  of  the  good  Houfe- 
v«ives,  wlm  delight  to  fee  thefe  of  the  whiteft  Co- 

i0l’r-  n  ^  y^u  have  no  Sprat-Barley,  I  can  fend  you 
a  Bulhel  or  this  excellent  Sort,  by  the  Waggon, 
for  lncreafing  it  into  large  Quantities,  and  this  from 
on  either  chalky,  gravelly,  or  clayey  Soils  ;  fori, 
and  my  Neighbours,  fow  it  every  Year,  in  various 
on  Lands  j  ir  you  have  any  Marik  Arable 

Land,, 
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Land,  or  other  very  wet  ftrong  Sort,  this  Barley  will 
be  a  great  Improver  of  it  ;  for,  by  its  ftrong 
Straw,  it  will  ft  and  upright,  when  the  common  Bar¬ 
ley  will  fall  down,  and  fpoil  in  fuch  rich  Grounds. 
This  is  a  Matter  of  great  Confequence,  to  thofe 
who  occupy  fuch  Earths  *,  becaufe,  by  this  Means, 
they  may  become  Mafters  of  ten  Quarters  of  Barley 
on  an  Acre  of  fuch  Ground,  when,  perhaps,  they 
would  not  have  three  Quarters  from  our  common 
Barley  *,  and,  if  this  profitable  Conveniency  was 
more  known,  lam  certain  I  fhould  have  the  more 
Cuftom  for  it  ;  but,  at  prefent,  I  am  very  fenfible  it 
is  known  to  few,  as  well  as  Hundreds  of  other 
Things.  I  have  been  the  more  particular,  in  ac¬ 
quainting  you  with  this  Barley-feed,  becaufe  you  lie 
on  the  Edge  of  a  very  wet  Fart  of  the  Country, 
that  contains  vaft:  Numbers  of  Acres  of  Marfh  and 
wet  ftrong  Earths,  which  would,  if  managed  right, 
produce  great  Quantities  of  this  Grain  *,  and,  for  this 
Purpofe,  the  Two-wheel,  light,  Draught-plough  is 
made  fo  ftrong  and  clever,  that  it  is  the  chief 
Plough  made  Ufe  of  in  a  certain  County,  for  plow-® 
ing  their  Marfh  Grounds,  preparatory  for  lowing 
them  with  Corn  ;  and  not  only  Marfh  Grounds, 
but  I  have  feen  fpecial  good  Work  performed  by 
one  of  thefe  in  1743,  in  fallowing  up  a  very  hard 
gravelly  Soil,  which  it  did,  I  thought,  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Manner.  This  Plough,  if  you,  or  any 
of  your  Acquaintance,  has  Occafion  for,  I  can  fend 
one  to  him  that  fhail  be  made  in  the  greatefl  Per¬ 
fection,  as  being  a  mod  ferviceable  Inftrument,  not 
only  for  doing  what  I  have  been  juft  mentioning, 
but  likewife  for  performing  feveral  other  valuable 
Works  in  the  Flowing-part  of  Hufbandry.  I  am. 

Sir ,  Tour  humble  Servant 
to  command , 

W.  Ellis. 


Little  Gaddefden , 
1 3  December}  1743. 
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.  t  ,  )  X  , 

j The  Copy  of  a  Letter  for  fending  a  Gentleman  Aylef? 

bury  pirky  Wheat-feed. 

S  I  R, 

PRAY  fend  me,  by  the  Return  of  the  Wag¬ 
goner,  a  Quarter  of  your  Aylefbury  pirky 
Wheat  fora  Trial  of  it;  and,  upon  the  Delivery  of 
it,  I  will  pay  him  for  it,  you  fending,  by  him,  an 
Account  what  it  comes  to. 

At  your  Leifure,  pleafe  alfoto  fend  me  fuch  Sort 
of  Plough  as  you  reckon  bell  for  a  dry,  loamy  Soil, 
which  fhall  be  properly  acknowledged  by,  Sir, 


Tour  very  humble  Servant . 

Pi  reft  to  — —  Efq*, 
at  — — — -  London . 

8  th  November ,  1743. 

/ 

The  Author's  Anfwer  to  the  fame ,  fhewing  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  improving  Aylefbury  pirky  Wheat-feed, 


S  IR , 

According  to  your  Order! have  fent  you  Aylef» 
bury  pirky  Wheat-feed,  that  was  brought 
up  from  the  lower  Parts  of  Buckinghamshire  two 
Years  ago,  and  fince  fown  in  the  chalky  Grounds 
of  Pitftone  Parifh,  that  lie  a  few  Miles  diftant  from 
my  Houfe,  which  gives  this  Seed  an  improving 
Quality  by  the  following  Means:  In  the  lower 
I 'art  of  Buckinghamfhire ,  there  are  Men  who  make 
it  their  Bufmefs  to  plow  up  Meadow  Ground, 
(which  was  at  firft  laid  down  for  this  Purpofe)  and 
fow  a  clean  pirky  Wheat-feed  in  the  fame  for  a 
fir  ft  Crop  ;  by  which  they  have  a  Return  of  a 
clean,  plump,  pure-bodied  Wheat,  free  of  Weeds, 
and  all  Manner  ot  Soil,  and  larger  than  ordinary, 

as 
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as  it  comes  off  a  rich,  {tiff,  blackifh  Earth.  Now 
this  maiden  Crop,  coming  off  new,  broken-up  frefli 
Ground,  is  faved  on  Purpofe  for  Sale-feed  ;  and  ' 
accordingly  is  bought  up  by  particular  Men,  who 
make  it  their  Bufinefs  to  colledt  and  buy  it  in  large 
Quantities,  for  felling  it  again,  to  many  Farmers 
in  fmall  Parcels,  for  their  fowing  it  in  various  Soils 
in  other  Parts  of  the  Country  :  Among  which 
Number,  feveral  of  .my  Acquaintance,  who  are 
Occupiers  of  chalky  Grounds,  punctually  obferve 
to  buy  this  Seed  every  third  Year,  becaufe  they  fow 
it  no  more  than  two  Years  before  they  get  f re  Hi 
again,  in  order  to  fit  it  the  better  for  Sowing  in 
contrary  Earths ;  for  no  Change  exceeds  the  Sov^- 
ing  of  Wheat-feed  from  off  a  chalky  Ground,  on 
a  ftiff,  loamy,  or  clayey  Ground  *,  and  it  is  for 
this  very  Reafon  that  great  Quantities  are  every 
Year  fent  from  our  Parts  into  the  Northern  Parts  of 
England .  I  fhall  endeavour  to  furnifh  you  with  a 
proper  Plough  that  will  belt  fuit  the  Soil  you  have 
given  mean  Account  of, -who  am, 

Sir,  Tours ,  &c. 

0 

Little  Gaddefden,  10th  November,  1743. 

Remarks  on  this  Gentleman's  Letter  for  furnijhing 
him  with  Aylefbury  pirky  Wheat-feed. — This  Gentle¬ 
man  has  difcovered  himfelf  to  be  Maker  of  a  more 
neceffary  and  brighter  Curioffty  than  any  other, 
(except  one)  I  have  yet  met  with,  in  fending  to 
me  for  furnifhing  him  with  a  Quantity  of  this 
delicate  Wheat-feed,  that  is  to  be  fent  to  his  Eftate 
for  propagating  its  Species  in  a  Part  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  where  it  never  was  before.  This  is  ftrikiog 
at  the  Root  of  a  moll  valuable  Improvement,  for 
it  is  not  only  to  plow  and  dung  Land,  and  fit  it  in 
the  belt  manner  for  the  Reception  of  Wheat-feed  : 

T  here 
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There  is  likewife  a  neceflary  Provifion  to  be  made 
in  getting  ready  a  right  Sort,  that  wiiJ  beil*  fuit  the 
particular  Time  of  Year  of  fowing,  the  Nature  of 
the  Soil,  and  its  Situation.  I  will  only  mention 
one  Cafe  on  this  Account : — As  a  Chilturn  Farmer 
cannot  well  pay  his  Rent  without  Crops  of  Turneps 
or  Rapes,  lbme,  if  not  all  his  Turneps,  or  Rapes, 
cannot  be  eaten  off  time  enough  for  fowing  the 
fame  Land  with  a  Lammas  Wheat,  becaufe  this 
Wheat  growing  on  along  ftrong  Straw,  and  in  a 
long  Ear,  where  its  Kernels  (land  the  furtheft 
a-part  of  all  other  Wheats,  requires  an  early  Sow¬ 
ing  to  ripen  it  in  due  Time  ;  therefore  after  QElober 
we  account  it  rather  too  late  to  fow  this  Sort,  left 
the  Farmer  lofe  great  Part  of  the  Crop  by  it, 
becaufe,  by  fuch  late  fowing  of  this  Lammas  Wheat, 
it  will,  very  probably,  be  too  late  in  its  green  Ear, 
and  thereby  be  the  more  expofed  to  the  Damage 
of  Honey-Dews  and  Blights,  for  this  Wheat,  more 
than  any  other,  is  leaf!:  capable  to  refift  this  Sort 
*  of  Prejudices.  On  this  Account,  we  have  Recourfe 
to  the  great  Conveniency  of  fowing  pirky  Wheat, 
by  reafon  this  has  a  fhorter  Straw,  and  clofer  Ear  \ 
is  a  hardiei*Sort  than  the  Lammas ,  for,  by  its  low, 
{lender  Straw,  and  bunchy  Ear,  it  is  the  better 
able  to  refift  Honey -Dews  and  Blights.  Again, 
as  Turneps  are  generally  fown  on  a  gravelly,  a 
chalky,  fandy,  or  dry  Loam,  and  eaten  off  by 
Sheep,  or  Bullocks,  the  Lammas  Wheat  will  not 
agree  with  fuch  dry,  lean  Earth,  near  lo  well  as  a 
pirky  Sort ,  for  a  Loam  beft  affedls  a  rich,  ftiff 
Soil,"  to  maintain  its  long  thick  Straw,  and  lank 
Ear,  when  a  pirky  Wheat  will  flourifh  on  a 
leaner,  and  dry-one,  which  makes  it  of  great  Value 
to  follow  a  Crop  of  Turneps ;  and  on  this  Account 
it  is,  that  all  over  Hertfordfhire  its  Farmers  make 
Ufe  of  hardly  any  other  Sort  to  fow  after  thefe 
Roots,  and  this  very  lane  in  the  Year  \  for  I  have 

fown 
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fown  it  in  the  Beginning  of  March  upon  Neceflity, 
and,  as  it  happened,  I  had  a  good  Crop,  late  in 
Harwell  :  Not  but  I  frankly  acknowledge,  that 
fuch  late  Sowing  was  not  good  Hufbandry,  becaufe 
it  laid  me  under  a  greater  Rifque  than  I  willingly 
would  have  run  •,  but,  as  I  wanted  to  make  up  a 
certain  Number  of  Acres  of  Wheat  that  Year,  I 
ventured  it.  However,  I  have  this  farther  to  add. 
That,  in  November ,  December ,  January ,  and  Febru¬ 
ary,  this  pirky  Wheat  is  often  fown  after  Turneps, 
and  Cole  or  Rape  Crops,  and  generally  hits  well, 
though  not  quite  fo  certain  as  that  more  for¬ 
ward  fown.  In  fhort,  no  Gentleman  or  Far¬ 
mer,  who  fows  his  Land  with  Turneps,  or  Rapes, 
Iliould  be  without  this  Sort  of  Wheat,  for  fowing 
it  to  follow  them.  I  likewife  have  further  Occa- 
fion  to  obferve,  that  thofe  Gentlemen  and  Far¬ 
mers,  whofe  Lands  lie  more  to  the  Northward  than' 
our  County  of  Hertford  does,  are,  in  an  efpecial 
Manner,  ^  obliged  to  fow  this  pirky  Wheat  in 
their  Tilth  Earth,  in  September  or  0  Bober ,  in  their 
wettifh,  ftiffifh.  Ridge,  open-field  Lands,  and  later 
in  their  drier  Soils,  after  Turneps,  or  Rapes,  for 
this  hardy  Wheat  agrees  as  well  with  a  ftifF  Earth 
as  a  dry  Earth.  But  then  here  is  this  Caution  to 
be,  in  a  particular  Manner,  regarded  :  A  Perfon 
may  fow  pirky  Wheat  to  little  Purpofe,  if  he  does 
not  take  particular  Care  to  have  a  right  Sort  of  it  %. 
for,  let  me  allure  them,  there  is  a  great  Difference 
in  pirky  Wheat-feed.  Some  is  Rubbifh  in  Com- 
parifon  of  others.  Some  may  be  attended  with 
the  fmutty,  ruinous  Quality  ;  others  with  Pepper- 
Wheat  others  with  Darnel,  and  fmaller  Seeds  of 
Weeds  1  others  with  underline  Corns,  and  others 
from  growing  in  an  improper  Soil,  for  fowing  it 
in  another  it  is  wanted  for.  Thefe  malignant  In¬ 
cidents  ought  to  be  moil  carefully  avoided,  if  a 
-  Perfon 
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Perfon  intends  to  fucceed  in  Towing  this  beneficial 
"Wheat-feed  •,  and  therefore  a  few  Shillings  extra¬ 
ordinary  are  far  from  being  flung  away,  for  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  true,  pure  Sort  of  clean  pirky  Seed.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  Tome  of  the  worfl  Money  kept 
back  of  all  others,  that  fhould  be  expended  in  the 
Management  of  a  Farm  •,  becaufe,  as  a  Perfon’s 
Seed  is,  fo  will  his  Crop  be,  and  fo  will  his  Profits 
arife.  This  leads  me  to  obferve.  That,  on  the 
25th  Day  of  December  laft,  1743,  i  received  a  Let- 
ter  from  Colonel  Willis ,  one  of  the  chief  Planters 
in  Virginia ,  for  fending  him  over  four  Sacks  of  four 
feverad  Sorts  of  Wheat -feeds,  for  fowing  them  in 
his  various  Soils,  with  Orders  to  get  them  at  any 
Price  I  fhall  think  fit  to  give.  This  difcovers  a 
great  Genius  in  this  Gentleman,  who,  by  this  his 
extenflve  CQmmiflion  to  me,  fhews  he  is  fenfible, 
that  the  belt  Wheat-feed  is  the  cheapeft  of  all 
others,  though  it  cofts  more  than  the  common 
Sort  fold  in  Markets  ^  and,  that  a  Wheat-feed  may 
anfwer  this  Character,  it  muff  be  a  bold,  full- 
bodied  Sort,  and  a  clean,  dry  Sort,  free  of  all  Soil 
from  Seeds  of  Weeds  ^  that  which  has  been  lately 
thrafbed  out,  and  that  comes  off  a  right  Soil  for 
fowing  it  in  another.  This  Gentleman,  though  a 
perfect  Stranger  to  me  (for  i  am  only  known  to 
him  by  my  Books,  which,  he  fays,  have  given  him 
fo  great  a  Pleafure,  that  he  has  thus  fent  to  me  for 
thefe  Wheats)  may  juflly  upbraid  the  Indolence 
of  many  of  our  Englijh  Occupiers  of  Arable  Lands, 
who,  notwithstanding  they  poffefs  various  Soils  in 
their  Effaces  and  Farms,  yet  are  not  prudent  enough 
to  furnifh  tliemfelves,  like  this  Foreigner,  with 
Wheat-feeds  proper  for  them,  and  therefore  are 
incapacitated  for  enjoying  thofe  Profits  which  other- 
wife  they  might  do,  by  felling  their  Corn  at  Home, 
and  #t  foreign  Markets,  for  the  greater  Prices ;  as 
this  Gentleman  will  be  fure  to  do,  who  has  in¬ 
formed 
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formed  me,  by  his  Letter,  how  he  improves  his 
Land,  by  planting  Tobacco,  and  (owing  'Wheat. 


CHAP.  XIII 

Of  Rolling  Corn. 

THE  Benefit  of  Rolling  Corn  in  April.  —This 
is  an  ancient  Virgilian  Piece  of  Hufbandry, 
moft  neceffary  to  be  performed  in  this  Month,  both 
on  Vale  and  Chilturn  Corn-grounds,  whether  they 
be  Barley,  Peafe,  or  Beans,  &c.  for  the  feveral  Rea- 
fons  following.  Firft ,  to  fee u re  them  from  the  de- 
ftrudive  Slug.  Secondly,  to  prevent  the  Damage 
of  long  and  violent  Droughts.  thirdly,  to  nou- 
rifh  the  Corn-Roots  *,  and  Fourthly,  to  make  them 
(land  fad.  Firft ,  to  fee u re  a  Crop  of  Corn  from 

the  Slug.  The  Slug,  or  naked  Snail,  though  a 
fmall  Infed,  is  the  moft  mifehievous  of  all  others 
to  Corn-crops,  elpecially  to  that  of  Peafe  *,  forthefe 
are  the  moft  natural  and  moft  delicious  Food  of  all 
the  Field  Kind  to  them,  and  therefore  they  remain 
feeding  on  them  longer  than  any  other,  for  the 
Slug  attacks  the  Peafe  from  their  infant  Growth 
till  they  are  in  Pod  ;  and  on  this  Account  it  is  that 
a  Farmer,  in  the  random  Way  of  lowing  Peafe, can¬ 
not  be  fure  of  a  full  Crop  of  them,  till  they  are 
paft  the  Slug’s  Power  to  hurt  them  ^  which  keeps 
many  Farmers  under  a  panic  Apprehenfion  of  the 
Lofs  of  their  Pea-Crops,  or  fome  Part  of  them* 
by  this  ravenous  In  fed: ;  for  the  Rapine  of  this  Fmall 
Creature  is  committed  chiefly  in  wet,  warm  Wea¬ 
ther,  that  frequently  happens  in  this  Month  of 
April,  which  afiifts  the  Slug  not  only  in  its  vigo¬ 
rous  Feeding,  but  likewifein  its  Breeding,  by  laying 
its  fmall  Eggs  in  little  Cells,  under  Clots  of  Earth  *, 
and  when  the  Weather  is  thus  favourable  to  the 

S  Breed 
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Breed  of  this  (limy  Infed,  their  Increafe  in  a  fmall 
Field  is  infinite,  and  endures  Years  together,  if  the 
Seafons  are  mild  :  That  is  to  fay,  if  a  wet,  warm 
Summer  and  a  mild  Winter  fucceed  each  other, 
then  the  Slug  remains  in  Safety,  and  keeps  his 
Poffeffion  till  the  next  Spring  Time,  when  he  is 
ready  for  renewing  his  wonted  Rapine.  But,  in 
cafe  a  very  hard  Winter  happens,  then  the  Farmer 
(lands  a  hopeful  Chance  of  being  delivered  from 
thofe  his  arch  Enemies,  who,  although  they  lie 
too  deep  for  being  deftroyed  by  the  l  ines  of  com¬ 
mon  Harrows,  yet  a  fevere  and  long  Froft  will 
fometimes  penetrate  into  their  Beds,  or  Cells,  and 
there  deftroy  both  them  and  their  Eggs,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  them  in  the  Winter  1739,  and  in  the 
Spring  1740,  which  was  Rich  a  hard  and  long 
Froft,  that  it  rived,  or  fplit,  many  Oaken  Trees, 
or  rather  burfted  them,  by  fwelling  their  Sap  into 
an  icy  Subftance,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  entered 
the  Earth  fo  deep  as  to  kill  mod  of  the  Snail  or 
Slug  Tribe,  common  Worms,  Darrs,  and  Canker- 
worms,  infomuch  that  our  Crops  of  Corn  have 
hardly  differed  by  them  to  this  Day.  But  when 
thefe  In  feds  live  in  great  Numbers,  in  Weather 
fuitable  to  their  Nature,  they  become  the  greateff 
Field  Peft  of  all  living  Creatures,  by  annoying,  and 
fometimes  ruining  Corn,  Turneps,  artificial  Grades, 
and  other  Vegetables,  both  in  Gardens  and  Fields  ; 
and  what  very  much  chagrines  the  Farmer  is,  that 
he  cannot  deftroy  them  with  all  the  Art  he  is  Maf- 
ter  of.  Lime,  indeed,  will  do  a  great  deal  towards 
It,  but  it  will  not  fully  anfwer  his  Purpofe  *,  for,  if 
To  day  he  fows  his  Lime  over  a  young  Crop  of 
Peafe,  Turneps,  &c.  perhaps  the  fame  Night,  or 
next  Day,  great  Part  of  its  Efficacy  may  be  loft  by 
the  Fall  of  great  Rains:  Or,ifaCourfeof  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  fhould  fucceed,  then  very  likely  the  Lime  will 
ferve  to  burn  up  the  infant  fprouting  Grain,  as 

joung 
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young  Turneps,  Clover,  Flax,  Wold,  Peafe,  and 
other  green  tender  Vegetables:  And  if  he  fows 
Soot  inftead  of  Lime,  or  Tobacco-duft  over  them, 
he  may  chance  to  fhare  the  fame  Fate  ;  and  fo  of 
any  other  hot  powdered  Manure.  Wherefore,  to 
prevent  thefe  deftru&ive  Mifchiefs,  as  well  as  the 
Farmer  can,  he  makes  Ufe  of  the  common  wooden 
Roll,  eight  Feet  long,  fixed  in  a  Frame,  and 
drawn  by  one  or  more  Horfes  :  The  hind  mold  be- 
ing  faftened  in  a  pair  of  wooden  Shafts,  for  the 
more  fteady  drawing,  and  turning  it  at  the  Land’s 
End,  and  bringing  it  through  narrow  Gate-ways, 
that  lead  from  one  Field  to  another.  Here  we 
roll  the  Corn  that  lies  in  Broad-lands,  and  in 
Ridges,  commonly  twice  in  a  Place,  to  crufh  down 
and  kill  the  Slug*,  and,  fordoing  this  Work  the 
more  effectually,  a  good  Hufbandman  will  be¬ 
gin  to  roll  his  Ground  at  Peep  of  Day,  for 
drawing  the  Roll  along  the  Lands,  while  thefe  In¬ 
fects  are  in  their  high  Feeding  5  for,  if  he  defers  this 
Work  later  in  the  Morning,  the  Slug  (efpecially 
if  the  Weather  is  dryj  will  quit  the  Surface,  and 
creep  into  the  lower  Earth  for  fheltering  them- 
felves,  and  lying  fafe  from  Accidents.  This  Cau¬ 
tion,  therefore,  ought  to  be  well  regarded  by  all 
concerned  in  rolling  of  Corn-crops,  for  one  Hour's 
Time,  in  the  Fore-part  of  the  Morning,  is  better 
than  three  afterwards,  for  killing  Slugs,  by  the 
Preffure  of  the  heavy  wooden  Roll.  Secondly , 

the  Roll  ought  to  be  made  Ufe  of  to  prevent  the 
Damage  of  long  Droughts,  which  may  prove  fatal 
to  Crops  of  Corn,  by  drying  and  parching  their 
Roots,  while  they  are  in  their  Infancy  *,  becaufe 
then  the  Sun  and  Air  have  freeAccefs  to  them,  and, 
being  in  their  thready  Condition  of  Growth,  the 
Heats  may  very  eafily  enter,  dry  the  Earth  about 
them,  and  do  that  Mifchief,  which,  perhaps,  can 

never  be  recovered.  Now,  to  prevent  this,  a  good 

S  %  Farmer, 
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Farmer,  in  due  Time,  will  roll  his  Horfe-beans, 
his  Thetches,  his  Peafe,  his  Barley-*  or  other  Crops, 
that  generally  want  Rolling  in  this  Month,  by  crufh- 
ing  down,  and  laying  even,  the  clotty  Earth  on  the 
Surface;  which,  though  it  did  feme  Good  before, 
by  breaking  off  the  Guffs  of  cold  Winds  from  the 
Corn- roots,  yet  now  becomes  neceffary  to  break 
them  down,  by  the  Preffure  of  the  Roll,  for  lay¬ 
ing  the  Surface  level,  for  the  Operation  of  the  Scithe 
hereafter,  ^nd  for  fnading  and  fheltering  them 
from  the  Power  of  long  and  dry  hot  Seafons, 
1 Thirdly ,  by  crufhing  down  the  clotty  Part  of  the 
Surface  with  this  wooden  Roll,  and  laying  it  even, 
the  Corn-roots  receive  a  Sort  of  {ccond  Drefiing  5 
for,  when  theEarth  is  thus  fqueefed  about  them,  the 
Rains  will  waffi  out  its  falineQuality  on  them,  nou- 
rifh  them  all  the  Summer  after,  and  by  this  Means 
affift  a  fcanty  Manure,  that  was  laid  over  the  Crop  at 
Sowing-time,  and  further  increafe  the  fertile  Effeds 
of  a  rich  one;  as  is  obvious  to  all  Farmers,  who 
pradffe  the  good  Hutbandry  of  uffng  the  Roll  in 
this  Manner  ;  and  more  efpecially  fo,  if  a  dripping 
7  Summer  fucceeds  this  profitable  Work, ,  for  then 
we  feldom  fail,  by  this  Means,  to  fee  our  Crops 
grow  and  flourifn  in  large  Stalks,  Pods,  and  Ears, 
that  give  us  the  greateft  Hopes  of  enjoying  a 
plentiful  Harveft.  The  contrary  Effeds  of  this 
Management  are  eafily  perceived,  when  it  fo  hap¬ 
pens,  that  a  Farmer  is  put  by  his  Intention  of 
rolling  his  Corn  in  dueTime,  as  it  now  and  then 
happens  to  be  his  Cafe,  by  the  Fall  of  heavy  and 
long  Rains,  that  hinder  his  doing  this  Work;  for, 
it  he  was  to  roll  hP  Corn  in  fuch  Weather,  the 
Horfes  Feet  would  be  apt  to  ffolch,  cruffi  down, 
and  bruife,  or  bury  many  of  the  Corn-ftalks,  or 
Blades,  to  the  utter  Spoiling  of  fome  of  them; 
therefore  it  muff  be  dry  Weather,  whenever  this 
Work  is  performed.  Bur,  if  this  Happinefs  is  nos 

to 
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£0  be  enjoyed  before  the  Stalk  and  Blade  are  got 
too  old  for  the  Purpofe,  then  the  Rolling-part  had 
far  better  be  let  alone,  and  the  Farmer  remain  con¬ 
tent  to  fee  the  W ant  of  that  he  cannot  have  *,  which, 
very  probably,  will  caufe  him  the  Sight  of  a  lan¬ 
guishing  Crop  of  Corn.  Fourthly  and  Lajlly ,  by 
rolling  Corn,  the  clotty  furface  Earth  is  fo  fattened 
on,  and  about  its  Roots,  as  to  enable  the  Stalks  to 
Hand  eredl,  for  receiving  the  benign  Benefits  of  the 
Sun,  Air,  and  Rain,  in  Perfection  ;  for,  when  they 
grow  in  this  Polture,  the  Sun  and  Air  have  a  free 
Pafiage  between  their  many  upright  Stalks,  that 
thus  ferve  to  ripen  them  with  the  greater  Expedi¬ 
tion,  becaufe  the  aerial,  warm  Influences  have  Room 
to  harden  them,  and  caufe  the  Stalks  and  Ears  to 
perform  their  regular  and  fafe  BlofiToming,  and 
Blooming,  without  which  there  can  no  right,  full 
Crops  of  Corn  be  reafonably  expedted  *,  for,  when 
the  Stalks  of  Corn  are,  by  heavy  Rains,  ftrong 
Winds,  and  for  Want  of  rolling  the  Ground,  forced 
to  fall  down,  fuch  Crops  cannot  enjoy  a  right 
BlofiToming,  or  Blooming;  and  then,  I  am  fure,  they 
cannot  be  well  corned.  Again,  there  is  this  Cau¬ 
tion  alfo  to  be  obferved  in  the  Rolling  of  Corn  1 
where  Barley,  or  other  Grain,  has  not  been  rolled 
before  Spindling-time,  it  fhould,  by  no  Means,  be 
rolled  then ;  for,  if  this  was  to  be  done,  it  may,  per¬ 
haps,  bring  on  the  Lofs  of  al moll  a  whole  Crop  of 
Corn,  becaufe,  if  its  Stalks  are  got  fo  ftrong  as  to 
grow  upright  in  a  tolerable  Heighth,  and  the  Roller 
be  then  drawn  over  them,  it  will  confequently 
fqueefe  them  to  that  Degree  as  to  make  them  bleed , 
as  we  call  it  ;  that  is,  it  will  bruife  them  fo  as  to 
force  out  Part  of  their  Sap  *,  and  then,  as  the  green 
Stalks  lofe  that  vital  Part  which  fihould  nourifh 
and  carry  on  their  Growth,  they  muft  be  ftunted, 
if  not  killed.  And  although  one  would  think,  this 
Cafe  needs  no  Advice  to  caution  again  ft  it,,  yet  I 
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have  known  fome  topping  Farmers  commit  this 
egregious  Miftake,  to  their  great  Damage,  without 
perceiving  their  Folly,  till  it  was  too  late,  and  fome 
not  at  all  ;  for,  being  ignorant  of  the  Damage  that 
fuch  late  Rolling  may  caufe,  when  they  fee  a  Barley- 
crop  ftunted,  they  are  apt  to  impute  it  to  a  wrong 
Caufe,  and  not  to  the  right  one,  of  the  late  Rolling 
of  their  Corn  in  its  fpindling  Condition.  I  knew  a 
Yeoman,  who  was  Owner  of  a  Hundred  a  Year,  a 
fine  Farmer,  that  was  brought  up  to  Hufbandry 
Bufmefs  all  his  Life,  be  guilty  of  this  very  Miftake  ; 
who  went  on,  committing  it  Year  after  Year,  till  at 
laft  he  had  fo  much  Damage  done,  by  rolling  his 
Barley  at  an  unfeafonable  Growth,  as  opened  his 
Eyes,  caufed  him  to  perceive  his  Error,  and  become 
his  own  Monitor,  as  well  as  to  other  Farmers  *,  for 
he  frankly  owned  he  adted  wrong  in  rolling  his 
Barley  (in  particular)  too  late,  even  when  it  had  ar* 
rived  to  its  fpindling  Condition  ;  but,  for  a  more 
exacl  Account  of  rolling  Arable  Grounds,  fee  my 
Book,  intituled,  New  Experiments  in  Hufbandry  (at 
Page  1 6)  wherein  you  may  find  feveral  Matters  I 
have  not  here  mentioned.  As  to  the  Rolling  of 
Grafs,  or  Meadow  Grounds,  I  have  wrote  on  it  in 
laft  Month,  and  therefore  fhall  omit  it  here. 
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Of  Hedging. 

OF  Plaijhing  Hedges  in  April.  - —  Although  this 
Month  of  April  is  the  laft  Month  in  the 
Spring  Seafon,  that  admits  of  Plaifhing  Hedges, 
yet  no  prudent  Farmer  will  have  this  Work  to  do 
now,  unlefs  mere  Neceftity  forces  him  to  it.  Ne¬ 
ceftity,  it  is  true,  may  happen  upon  two  Accounts : 
One,  by  long  Frofts,  Snows,  and  Rains  •,  the  other, 
by  Multiplicity  of  Bulinefs,  and  Scarcity  of  Hands* 
All,  or  Part  of  thefe  Reafons,  may  be  theCaufe  that 
he  is  forced  to  cut  and  plaifh  Hedges  in  April ,  if 
the  warm  Weather  has  not  rarefied  the  Sap  of  the 
Wood,  to  the  Degree  of  what  we  in  Hertfordfbire 
call  Boxing  ;  that  is,  if  the  Rind  is  not  liquefied  fo 
much,  by  the  Sap,  as  to  part  from  the  Wood,  on 
bending  down  a  Plaifh.  if  it  is,  this  Work  (let  the 
Occafion  be  ever  fo  preffing)  mu  ft  be  let  alone  ;  be- 
caufe,  if  it  is  performed  at  fuch  a  Time,  it  would 
furely  kill  fo  much  of  the  Hedge,  as  where  the  Cuts 
or  Plaifhes  are  made.  But,  where  this  Work  can  be 
fecurely  done,  it  is  of  the  greateft  Importance  to  a 
Farmer;  becaufe  this  Piece  of  necefiary  Hufbandry 
is  the  Foundation  of  many  Advantages  to  him.  It 
is  by  a  good  Hedge,  that  he  has  not  only  Fuel  for 
his  own  Ufe,  but  alfo,  for  felling  fome  to  others. 
By  a  good  Hedge  he  can  keep  his  Corn,  his  Graft, 
his  Turneps,  his  Rapes,  and  other  Vegetables,  from 
the  Rapine  of  ill  Neighbours,  in  a  much  fecurer 
Manner  than  thofe  Farmers  can,  who  fow  thefe  in 
common,  open  Fields ;  not  that  a  Chilturn  Farmer 
can  fay,  I  will  lofe  none  of  them  :  No,  there  is  none 
can  fay  this,  becaufe  the  common  Sort  of  Hedges  is 
not  capable  of  preventing  the  arch  Thief  \  but  a 
Hedge  that  is  half  Thorn,  and  plaiftied,  and  made 
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to  grow  very  thick,  and  to  a  good  Heighth,  may 
intimidate  the  lefler,  younger  Thieves,  and  Women, 
from  attempting  to  deal  the  Farmer’s  Corn,  and  o- 
of  his  Field  Ware,  for  fear  the  Difficulty  of  going 
backward  and  forward,  over  his  Hedges,  ffiould 
betray  them  •,  which  fometimes  happens,  by  the 
crackling  Noife  of  the  Wood,  or  by  a  Perfon’s  ly¬ 
ing  as  a  Spy,  in  Ambufh,  by  the  Cover  of  another 
Part  of  the  Hedge.  An  old  Farmer  of  my  Ac¬ 
quaintance  fowed  a  four  Acre  Field  with  1  urnep- 
feed  in  1743*  which  taking  all  over  the  Land  very 
well,  he  bellowed  due  Houghing  upon  them,  and  they 
proved  a  fine  Crop.  Now  this  inclofed  Field, 
though  it  lay  but  about  a  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Poles  off  his  Dwelling-houfe,  yet,  I  heard  him  fay, 
he  did  not  expedl  to  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  above  two 
Thirds  of  the  Crop,  becaufe  a  Path-way  lay  through 
this  Field,  which  gave  the  Pilferer  a  very  great 
Opportunity  to  carry  off  his  Plunder  •,  however,  as 
it  happened,  he  got  three  and  twenty  Shillings  for 
every  Acre  of  thefe  Turneps,  after  they  had'  been 
heartily  thinned  by  Mr.  Thief,  by  felling  them  to  a 
Butcher,  that  fed  them  off  with  his  fatting  Sheep. 
This  fhews  how  neceffary  a  good  Fence  is  at  all 
Times,  to  be  kept  up;  for,  at  bed,  few  Farmers  are 
free  from  more  or  lets  of  their  Rapine,  efpecially 
thofe,  who  are  either  lame  or  decrepid  by  old  Age, 
or  live  at  a  great  Diftance  from  their  Out-fields. 
Catde  are  lifcewife  reftrained  from  getting  out  of  an 
inclofed  Field,  where  the  Hedges  of  it  are  in  good 
Order,  as  well  as  others,  from  getting  into  it.  It  is 
by  this  great  and  ftrong  Barrier  of  a  good  Hedge, 
that  Night-rogues  are  prevented  turning  in  a  Cow, 
Jdorfe,  or  Sheep,  into  a  Field,  for  filling  their  Bellies 
at  the  Farmer’s  Coft  *,  which  I  have  known  done  by 
a  petty  Dealer,  or  Higler,  who,  keeping  a  fcrub 
Horfe,  for  carrying  Fifh  about  the  Country,  would 
turn  him,  by  one  Means  or  other,  into  a  Field,  late 
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at  Night,  and  fetch  him  out  early  in  a  Morning, 
before  any  of  the  hard-working  Farmer’s  Servants 
were  up.  By  a  drong  Fence,  the  great  Damage  of 
paying  Cod  for  what  any  dray  Cattle  may  occafion, 
by  their  breaking  into  a  Neighbour’s  Field  of  Corn, 
is  avoided,  and  the  Farmer  made  to  enjoy  his 
Sleep  with  the  greater  AlTurance,  when  his  Field 
is  furrounded  by  an  able,  well-made  Hedge,  and 
Ditch.  In  1742,  I  had  a  Hedge  made,  and  a 
Ditch,  three.  Feet  wide,  in  all,  from  the  live 
Stake,  fcowered  fo  deeply  up,  as  to  raife  the  Earth 
on  the  other  Side  eighteen  Inches  higher  than  the 
common  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  and  though  this 
was  aimed  a  hafel  Fledge,  yet,  by  the  Fie  Ip  of 
fuch  a  deep-fcowered  Ditch,  and  laying  down  the 
Plaifhes  thicker  than  ordinary,  the  Hunters,  Shooters, 
and  Poachers,  have  not  Once  been  able  to  prefs  it 
fo  much  as  to  give  any  Cattle  of  my  own,  or  Neigh¬ 
bours,  Room  to  go  out,  or  into  it,  by  any  Gap  *, 
whereas  heretofore,  when  the  fame  Hedge  has  been 
made,  and  the  Ditch  fcowered  up,  by  a  bad  Work¬ 
man,  there  has  been  condderable  Damage  done  by 
my  Neighbours  Cattle  breaking  into  my  Field,  and 
mine  into  theirs.  This  is  enough  to  fhew  the  Value 
of  an  ingenious  Workman,  or  Hedger,  whofe  Per¬ 
fections,  were  I  here  to  deferibe,  would  take  me  up 
more  Paper  than  at  this  Time  I  am  willing  to  em¬ 
ploy,  and  therefore  (hall  podpone  his  Character  to 
another  Opportunity  *,  in  the  mean  Time,  I  have 
this  to  acquaint  all  Gentlemen  with,  who  are  Own¬ 
ers  of  inclofed  Lands,  or  that  may  be  inclofed,  that  the 
Country  Hive  in  is  juftly  famed  tor  the  bed  of  Work- 
men-hedgers,  who  are  fo  valuable  to  Farmers,  who 
occupy  inclofed  Fields,  that  fuch  a  one  better  de- 
ferves  fix  Pence,  where  a  bad  Workman  does  three 
Fence  ;  becaufe,  whether  it  be  well,  or  ill  made,  it 
requires  to  lie  nine  Years,  at  lead,  before  it  can  be 
made  again  *,  and,  if  it  is  not  well  made  at  fird,  it 
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expofes  the  Farmer  to  a  great  deal  of  Damage  that 
may  happen  in  that  Time.  If  Hundreds  of  Gen- 
tie  men  5  therefore,  did  but  know,  how  profitable 
iuch  a  good  Workman  would  be  to  them,  I  am 
perfuaded,  I  fhould  have  Letters  in  great  Numbers 
fent  me  to  help  them  to  fuch,  though  they  gave  ex¬ 
traordinary  Wages  for  him.  But,  if  I  miftake  not, 
the  main  Reafon,  why  many  Gentlemen  do  not  feek 
out  for  fuch  a  good  Workman-hedger,  is,  becaufe 
they  have  not  a  true  Notion  of  the  right  Method  of 
planting  and  plai tiling  Pledges;  this  I  arn  the  more 
fanguine  to  believe,  from  what  I  myfelf  have  heard 
in  feveral  Parts  where  I  have  travelled.  They  have 
thought  their  Workmen  made  and  plaifhed  Hedges 
in  ample  Order,  when,  I  think  I  may  fay,  they  were 
of  the  word  Sort.  Therefore  it  behoves  Perlons 
either  to  believe  my  Defcription  of  a  good  Hedge, 
or  better  to  travel,  and  fee  thofe  that  are  made, 
which  exceed  their  own  ;  and  thefe,  I  prefume,  I 
may  fay,  are  to  be  viewed  in  Hertfordjhire ,  where 
feveral  oorts  of  them  may  be  feen  in  the  tireateft 
Perfection.  The  Alder,  (he  Willow,  the  Sallow, 
the  white  Wood,  the  Poplar,  and  the  Withy,  in 
moory,  or  watery  Grounds ;  the  Silver  Leech,  the 
Horn  Beech,  the  Maple,  the  Hade,  the  Witch-Elm, 
the  Ain,  the  Oak,  and  the  black  and  white  Thorns, 
w  itli  ie  aer  al  othei  ooi  ts,  in  drier  Soils,  where  they  grow 
in  great  \  ariety  of  Beauty  and  Profit.  And  therefore, 
if  any  Gentleman  pleales  to  lend  to  me  for  a  Servant, 
that  is  capable  of  performing  this  excellent  Work3, 
let  him  not  grudge  to  give  him  fome  extraordinary 
encouragement,  becaufe  a  good  Hedger  may  lay 
a  Foundation,  at  his  fir  ft  planting  a  Hedge  in  right 
OrJc?,  for  producing  a  vaft  Profit  afterwards,  even, 
perhaps,  for  Hundreds  of  Years  to  come;  for  a 
Pledge  well  planted  at  fir  Pc,  and  well  managed  after- 
waids,  may  be  prevented  from  ever  being  deflroyed 
by  Age  ;  becaufe  there  is  a  Way  to  be  pra&ifed  by 
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a  Man  of  judgment,  to  renew  an  old  one  in  fuch 
a  Manner,  that  no  Time  need  be  loft  in  fuch  its 
Renewal.  Hence  I  am  obliged  to  give  Notice,  that 
if  any  Perfon  fends  to  me  for  a  Servant  that  can 
hedge,  as  well  as  do  other  Work,  in  the  Farming 
Bufinefs,  he  ought  to  fend  me  a  particular  Account 
of  the  Nature  of  his  Soil,  and  the  Situation  it  lies  in, 
that  I  may  know  the  better  how  to  make  Choice 
of,  and  fend  him  one  that  underftands  that  Sort  of 
Hedging  proper  and  fuitable  to  his  Land  ;  for  there 
are  moory  or  marfh  Land  Hedgers,  Vale-hedgers, 
and  Chilturn  Hedgers  :  That  is,  there  are  fome,  who 
are  fo  much  ufed  to  work  on  their  particular  Sort 
of  Hedges,  that  they  can  do  no  other  rightly.  For 
Example  :  AVale-hedger  is  ufed  to  renew,  or  make 
his  Hedges  in  the  Way,  they  here  call  Backing  it  ; 
which  is  fo  much  contrary  to  the  Mode  a  Chilturn 
Hedge  is  made  in,  that  he  is  a  perfect  Stranger  to 
it.  Again,  a  Chilturn  Hedger  is  fo  much  ufed  to 
laying  down  his  Hedge  by  Plaifhes,  that  he  is  as 
great  a  Stranger  to  the  Vale-mode.  And,  for  the 
marfh  or  moory  Land  Hedger,  he  is  better  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  planting,  and  cutting  up,  or  plaifhing  an 
Alder,  a  Withy,  a  Willow,  or  other  Water- wood 
Hedge,  than  either  of  the  other  two.  But,  to  come 
nearer  the  Matter,  I  muft  further  obferve,  that  it  is 
not  only  Planting  or  Pjaifning  any  of  thefe  Hedges, 
there  is  another  main  Article  Fill  behind  ;  and 
that  is,  how  to  cut  the  proper  Wood  out,  and, 
afterwards,  how  to  make  the  moft  of  it  to  tht 
Owner's  greateft  Advantage, 
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CHAP.  XIV. 
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Of  the  Gypfy-Vagrant. 

i  / 

A  Further  Account  of  the  Damage  that  the  Gypfy- 
V agrant  does  to  the  Farmer  and  Country  in  ge¬ 
neral. —  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  fome  Per- 
fons,  that  I  here  bufy  my  Pen  in  writing  on  too 
mean  a  Subjedl,  when  I  write  of  the  Gypfy-Va¬ 
grant,  in  Neglect  of  others  of  greater  Importance  : 
But,  were  they  to  live  in  the  County  of  Hertford , 
where  I  do,  or  in  any  of  the  Counties  frequented 
by  thefe  Cheats,  I  dare  believe  they  would  be  of 
another  Mind,  and  think  it  a  mod  neceflary  Arti¬ 
cle  *,  which  I  chiefly  write  on  to  apprize  our  Legi- 
flators  of  the  horrid  Damage  that  the  Farmers 
and  Country,  in  general,  luflain  by  thefe  arch 
Thieves  travelling  up  and  down  it,  as  it  were,  in 
Mafquerade  ;  becaufe  their  Men  appear  only  in 
the  Night-time,  unlefs  it  be  in  their  Journeying  : 
And,  tho’  their  Women  do  it  in  the  Day,  yet  it  is 
under  the  Difguife  of  their  being  only  a  Company 
of  poor  Women  and  Children,  that  beg  to  live  on 
the  Charity  of  good  People  ;  and  that  they  may 
get  the  nearer  Accefs  to  the  Perfons  of  both  Mailer, 
Mifirefs,  and  Servants,  they  wrap  themfelves  up  in 
cold  Weather,  in  a  Blanket,  and  at  the  Door  beg 
in  a  moil  ardent  Manner  and,  if  this  is  not  like  to 
fucceed,  they  alter  their  Language,  and  fall  to  tell¬ 
ing  a  little  that  is  to  happen  in  futuro ,  or  Time  to 
come  •,  but,  if  they  will  give  them  a  Bit  of  Money, 
they  will  tell  them  the  Whqle  of  what  good  For¬ 
tune  is  to  befall  them,  with  a  deal  of  bombait  Stuff, 
that  they  are  not  at  a  Lofs  to  exprefs.  But  let  fuch 
know,  that  it  is  not  in  the  Power  of  any  wicked 
Perlon,  to  give  an  Account  of  any  Thing  that  fhall 
certainly  come  to  pafs  ,  no,  this  is  not  in  the  Pow- 
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erof  the  Devils  themfelves,  as  the  learned  Author 
of  the  Book  of  Apparitions  well  obferves ;  but  is 
altogether  confined  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  the  Creator  of  all  Things,  and  fu- 
preme  Governor  of  all  Events,  bleffed  be  his  Name 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen . 

Of  the  Gypfy  Cant ,  whereby  they  can  talk  on  the 
Spot  to  their  Comrades ,  for  deceiving  honeft  Per  fins, 
with  the  greater  Subtlety.  —  This  they  do  oftene-ft, 
when  they  are  in  Company  with  honeft  People,  for 
a  more  knowing  one  to  give  his  timely  Advice  to  a 
more  ignorant  one  *,  or  to  give  Notice  of  a  favour¬ 
able  Opportunity  to  fee  a],  or  deceive,  &c.  They 
partly  for  thefe  Purpofes  make  Ufe  of  an  Irifh  or  an 
Engiifh  Cant.  —  A  Houle,  they  call  a  Ken  $  an  Old 
Woman,  a  Moat ,  a  Young  one,  a  Blofs  y  an  Old 
Man,  a  Cove  \  a  Juftice,  a  Rumbeak  ;  a  Dog,  a 
Buffer  ;  Barn,  a  Skipper ;  a  Bed,  a  Pad ;  Sheets,  a 
Slade  \  Liquor,  Booze  ;  Milk,  Tearm  ;  Beans,  Black 
Jack  ;  Peafe,  Trundlers\  Turneps,  Nips  ;  Door,  a 
Jigges  9  Wheeze  the  Mo  ate,  and  foe  will  tip  the 
Lour  ;  as  much  as  to  fay,  Beg  clean ,  and  you  will 
get  fo?ne  Money  ;  and  a  thoufand  other  Terms,  in¬ 
vented  to  deceive,  when  they  are  in  Company  with 
honeft  People,  that  they  may  the  more  cleverly  im~ 
pofe  on  them. 

A  further  Account  of  the  Actions  of  thefe  wicked 
Gypfy  Vagrants .  —  Thefe  Gy  plies  ought,  by  no 
Means,  to  be  buffered  to  travel  about  the  Country, 
nor  Town,  becaufe  they  are  not  only  a  Nufance  to 
to  the  Farmer,  but  likewife  to  the  Shop-keeper,  as 
may  appear  by  what  follows  :  Both  the  Men  and 
Women  Gypfies  confine  not  their  villanous  Acti¬ 
ons  to  the  Farmer  alone  ;  they  extend  them  to  all 
Places  where  they  can  find  an  Opportunity.  As  they 
have  one,  two,  or  more  Horfes,  or  Mules,  or  A  fifes, 
commonly  with  them,  they  ferve  their  Turn  to 
bite  the  honeft,  ignorant  Shop-keeper,  efpeciaiiy 
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fome  in  Country  Towns  :  They  go  into  a  Shop 
and  cheapen  feveral  Sorts  of  Goods,  telling  the  ig¬ 
norant  Matter  or  Man,  or  his  Maid-Servant,  that 
they  deal  inffelling  of  Linnen,  Woollen,  Ribbons, 
Garters,  and  other  Sorts,  and  have  a  Licenfe  for  fo 
doing  *,  and  I  have  been  told,  that  one  in  their 
Gang  has  had  a  true  one  that  they  take  out  for  the 
Purpofe,  in  order  to  cloak  their  Villany  with  the 
more  Artifice  *,  for  by  this  Means  they  pilfer  fome, 
while  they  are  buying  others,  as  being  molt  of  them 
Matters  of  Sleight  of  Hand  ;  and,  for  their  greater 
Safety  from  being  apprehended,  they  are  always  at 
Home,  as  making  a  Habitation  under  a  Hedge, 
or  in  a  Wfood,  &c.  when  it  does  not  fuit  their  Con¬ 
venience/  to  houfe  ;  where  they  hold  Councils  for 
executing  their,  black  Defigns,  and  arefo  readily  fup- 
plied  with  Provifions,  that  their  trained  Dogs  will 
Seize  and  carry  off  the  Booty  of  live  Geefe,  Ducks, 
liens,. Chickens,  Turkies,  &c.  without  fuffering 
them  to  make  a  Noife  *,  as  their  Matters  will  in  the 
Night-time,  when  they  rob  Hen-rootts,  by  putting 
up  a  Stick  to  the  Hen’s  Belly,  and,  by  a  little  Pufh 
of  it,  the  Poultry  will  defcend  on  the  Top  of  it, 
without  the  leatt  Cry  ;  as  I  had  the  Relation  of  thefe 
and  other  Fa6ts  from  a  Woman  that  begged  at 
my  Door,  who  told  me,  fhe  travelled  with  fome  of 
them  to  fee  firft  if  fhe  approved  of  their  Society  (a 
good  one  I  will  warrant  you,)  but  forfook  their  Com¬ 
pany  in  Dittike.  She  told  me,  thefe  Gypfies  feldom 
ever  marry,  but  live  almoft  promifcuoufly  *,  if  a  Man 
do  not  like  his  Female  Partner,  he  gives  her  ill 
W ords,  or  a  Kick,  and  takes  another.  On  the  6th 
Day  c {June,  1743,  a  Gypfy  Fellow  afked  my  Far¬ 
rier  the  Way  to  Aylesbury ,  and  he  told  him  ;  but, 
in  a  few  Hours  after,  he  faw  the  fame  Fellow,  at 
lets  than  two  Miles  Diftance  (for  Aylesbury  was  nine 
Miles)  fiddling  to  fome  Gypfy  Women  in  a  Barn  at 
Abbery,  and  afked  him  why  he  afked  the  Way  ro 
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Aylesbury ,  and  knew  it  as  well  as  I.  This  he  denied 
not,  for  his  Queftion  was  made  to  amufe  People, 
that  they  fibould  have  the  Ids  Knowledge  of  their 
Rendezvous.  There  was  a  Gang  of  thefe  Gypfies  met 
about  the  18th  of  January ,  1742,  confiding  of  five 
Men,  befides  many  Women  and  Children,  going  into 
a  large  Wood  of  Beechen  Trees,  near  High  Wick¬ 
ham ,  in  Bucks  ;  a  Place  that  fuits  their  Purpofe  beft, 
and  where  they  pitch  their  Canopy  they  lodge  and 
keep  Fire.  Thefe  had  two  Mules,  and  two  AiTes, 
with  them.  By  all  which  Conveniences,  they  have 
the  Opportunity  of  dealing  Sheep,  Lambs,  and 
Poultry  •,  and  having  got  Wood  enough,  and  Pri¬ 
vacy  to  their  Defire,  in  the  Night-time  they  drefs  it 
in  fuch  Cover,  and  enjoy  themfelves  on  the  Spoil  of 
the  Country,  fnoft  commonly  in  a  Dell-hole,  or 
-Chalk-pit,  till,  in  a  few  Days,  they  remove  their 
Quarters  ;  for  their  Bufinefs  is  not  to  flay  a  longer 
Time  in  a  Place,  than  it  agrees  with  their  Safety. 
This  Woman  told  me,  they  live  almoft  three  Parts 
of  the  Year  in  Kent ,  Surry,  Suffer ,  Hampjhire ,  Berk - 
Jhire,  Buckinghamshire ,  and  Hertford  fire,  but  com¬ 
monly  leave  Kent  a  little  while  after  Hopping- time  ; 
for,  if  they  travel  and  beg  there,  the  People  gene¬ 
rally  throw  it  in  their  Teeth  —  Where  is  your  Hep- 
Money,  live  on  that  —  This  Woman  told  me,  fhe 
has  not  feen  fuch  a  numerous  Gang  of  Gypfies  a 
long  Time  •,  for  thefe,  fire  fays,  were  nineteen  in 
all.  There  was  a  Crew  of  them  of  about  fixteen  at 
Charing ,  in  Kent ,  that  lay  ready  for  the  Plopping- 
Seafon  ;  but  it  happened  that  mod  of  them  fell 
Tick  of  a  Fever,  and  fome  of  the  Small-Pox,  and 
few  died  •,  for  there  was  an  old  fage  Veteran  in 
their  Company,  who  fold  her  Gold  Rings,  and 
raifed  all  the  Money  fhe  could  to  defray  their 
Charge,  and  keep  them  off  the  Parifii  ;  for  they 
take  all  poffible  Care,  to  prevent  that,  left  it  bring 
them  under  fuch  an  Odium,  as  would  foon  fpread 
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the  Country,  and  prevent  their  future  Travelling  : 
She  farther  laid,  that,  had  Hie  become  one  of  their 
Society,  fne  mud  take  an  Oath  to  be  true  to  them  *, 
and  that  if  fhe  had  fo  done,  and  proved  falfe,  in 
betraying  or  forfaking  them,  they  would  contrive 
fame  fly  Way,  or  other,  to  be  her  Ruin.  There 
were  many  of  them  taken  up,  and  profecuted, 
for  Villanies  at  Salisbury .  Northwocd ,  near  Bui - 
wich,  ufed  to  be  a  great  Refort  for  thefe  peftiferous 
Vagrants.  They  feldom  go  in  London,  unlefs  great 
Neceflity  force  them  to  it  ;  which  made  one  late 
venture  to  go  into  a  Shop,  and  deal  fame  Ribbons  ; 
but  fhe  was  heartily  flogged  for  it  in  Lothill-Bride- 
well,  JVeftminfier.  She  fays,  that  the  Bofwell9 s,  the- 
Draper* s,  and  the  Hilton's  Gangs  are  much  leflfened 
and"  decayed  of  late,  by  Hanging  and  I  ranfporta- 
tions  ;  for  it  is  thefe  ubiquitarian  counterfeit  E- 
gyptians ,  that  have  great  Opportunities  to  deal 
Horfes,  and  other  Things  ;  becaufe  they  are  always 
upon  the  Tramp,  as  the  Chief  of  them  did,  who 
was  lately  hanged  at  Aylesbury  for  1  lorfe-ftealing  ; 
and,  I  hope,  if  the  Vagrant  Law  is  amended,  that 
it  may  be  made  more  fevere  than  ever,  againd 
this  Sort  of  cheating,  thieving  Vagabonds  in  Par¬ 
ticular  ;  who,  under  the  Cloak  of  a  dang  Charity, 
commit  Thoufands  of  Robberies,  as  being  a  mod 
fubtle,  intriguing,  wicked  Crew.  ; 
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CHAP.  XV, 

Lhe  Copy  of  a  Letter  for  furnifhing  a  Gentle k 
man  with  Beechen  and  Witch  Elm-Sets, 

SIR ,  January  23,  1743,. 

OBferving  in  your  lad  Monthly  Book  for  Febru¬ 
ary^  that  you  have  good  Beech-fets  to  difpofp 
of  at  one  Shilling  and  Six-pence  per  Hundred,  I 
defire  you  would  fend  me  five  Hundred  of  them, 
and  alfo  five  Hundred  Witch-Elm  Sets  by  the  — 
Waggon,  which  every  Fuefday  and  Friday  Morn¬ 
ing  calls  at  the  following  Places  near  you,  viz .  at 
the  Crow ,  kept  by  Jeffry  Dudley ,  at  St .  Alban' s,  at 
Seven  o’Clock  ;  at  the  Beil  in  Market  ftreet,  at  Ten 
o’Clock  •,  and  the  Half- Moon ,  at  Dunftable  about 
Noonv  The  Price  of  them,  and  the  Charge  of  De¬ 
livery  to  the  Carrier,  fhall  be  paid  as  foon  as  you 
pleafe  within  London ,  or  returned  by  the  Carrier  to 
any  Place  on  the  Road. 

1  am  your  humble  Servant . 

DireEl  the  Sets  to  Mr.  — —  in  - — —  Salop,  and  let 
me  have  a  Line  of  Advice . 

V  V  .  f  , 

Fhe  Author's  Anfwer , 

SIR, 

TH  £  Beech-fets  I  can  get  and  fend  you  in 
great  Perfection  ;  but  the  Witch-Elm  Sets  I 
cannot  promife  you.  I  have  lately  fent  great  Num¬ 
bers  of  valuable  Sets  to  Gentlemen,  and,  if  I  can 
meet  with  the  Elm  Sort,  will  fend  them  among  the 
Beech-fets.  Therefore,  if  you  pleafe,  I  will  fend 
you  one  Thoufand  of  Beech-fets  5  and,  as  you  have 
been  fo  judicious  to  inform  me  of  the  Time  and  the 
Day  your  Carrier  paffes  through  Dunftable ,  I  fhall 
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take  Care  to  draw  them  in  fuch  due  Time,  that  they 
ihall  arrive  with  you  in  a  frefh  moift  Condition, 
which  is  the  Life  of  Tranfplanting  ;  but  as  I  can¬ 
not  be  certain  of  the  exaCt  Days,  I  Ihall  deliver 
them,  becaufe  of  the  Chance  of  frofty  Weather, 
it  muft  be  left  to  me  to  do  it  by  the  firft  fafeft  Op¬ 
portunity.  Pleafe  therefore  to  fend  ~ -  for  one 

Thoufand  of  Beech-fets  by  your  Carrier,  and  let 
him  leave  it  in  Mr.  Tibbefs  Hands,  at  the  Half- 
Moon  at  Dunftable ,  to  be  paid  me  on  Delivery  of 

them,  and  you  will  oblige, 

**  +  , 

Sir ,  Tour  moft  obedient  humble  Servant 

Little  Gaddefden,  W.  Ellis* 

29  Jan .  1743. 

A  Second  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  fame  Gentleman •' 

Salop,  Feb.  6.  1743. 

SIR, 

I  Received  yours  relating  to  the  Beech-fets,  of 
which  I  defire  you  would  fend  me  a  Thoufand, 
fince  you  have  no  Witch-Elm  left.  According  to 

your  Directions  I  have  this  Day  paid - ,  being 

the  Sum  you  charge  for  them  to  our  Carrier,  who, 
left  the  lame  Man  who  goes  this  Journey  fhould  not 
drive  that  Waggon,  by  which  the  Sets  are  to  come, 
is  to  leave  the  Money  with  the  Landlord,  at  the 
Half  Moon  at  Dunftable  to  be  paid  you  on  the  De* 

livery  of  the  Sets.  I  am, 

/ 

Sir ,  your  humble  Servant . 

The  Author's  Remarks  on  this  Gentleman*  s  Letters. 

According  to  this  Gentleman’s  Directions,  I 
fent  him  a  Thoufand  Beech-fets  in  fine  frelh 
Order  to  Dunftable ,  on  the  20  th  Day  of  February , 
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1743,  for  his  planring  them  in  his  Park  in  Sbrop* 
Jhire  ;  which  leads  me  to  take  Notice  of  the  good 
Notions  this  fore  fighted  Gentleman  entertained  on 
reading  the  valuable  Service  Beech-Trees  are  of  to 
Deer,  Swine,  and  Poultry,  but  mod:  of  all  to  the 
find  ;  who  thereupon  forthwith  fent  to  me  for  Sets 
of  the  fame,  which  he  was  very  right  in  doing, 
becaufe  the  .freTh  Sets  that  I  fent  him,  under  proper 
Management,  will  run  into  Trees  with  great  Expe¬ 
dition.  And,  that  they  may  grow  the  fader,  1  fent 
fuch  Directions  with  them,  that,  if  duly  obferved, 
will  forward  their  Growth  at  a  prodigious  Rate  5 
for,  unlefs  a  proper  Aid  is  applied  to  them  in  their 
firft  Shooting,  and  infant  Growth,  the  Sets  will  lofe 
a  great  deal  of  Time,  which  will  be  prevented  by 
what  I  advifed  him  to  make  Ufe  of;  for  I  have 
planted  Thoufands  in  my  own  Ground  for  making 
Trees  ;  and,  from  the  Succefs  I  have  met  with,  am 
enabled  to  advife  all  that  buy  Sets  of  me,  how  they 
may  enjoy  the  fame.  And  what  I  have  further  to 
remark  is,  that  this  Gentleman  had  not  only  Rea- 
fon  to  plant  Beech-fets  for  their  growing  into  fine 
large  Trees  ;  but  he  had  an  Eye  to  their  produ¬ 
cing  of  that  excellent  Seed,  called  Beecb-Mafte, 
which  yields  Abundance  of  Oil,  of  a  molt  falubri- 
ous  Nature,  to  Deer  in  particular;  for  the  Oil  of 
thefe  Kernels,  in  the  cold  wet  Winter  Seafons,  warms 
their  Stomachs,  and  prevents  the  ill  Effe&s  of  the 
raw,  phlegmatic,  fiafhy  Grafs,  that  oftentimes 
caufes  the  Breed  of  the  Rot,  or  Red-Water,  in  their 
Bodies,  that  occafions  the  Death  of  T  houfands  of 
thefe  valuable  Animals,  efpeciaily  where  the  Ground 
they  feed  on  is  of  a  clayey,  or  other  ftiff,  wettiflt 
Nature,  that  lodges  Rains,  and  thereby  much  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  Deer’s  DedruCtion.  This  Mails  is 
likewife  of  a  mod  nouriihing  Nature,  infomuch 
that  it  ferves  as  Part  of  the  Subsidence  both  of  Red 
and  Fallow  Deer,  during  feveral  of  the  Winter 
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Months,  and  thereby  helps  out  the  Scarcity  of 
Grafs  and  Hay,  and  the  more  where  Swine  and 
Poultry  are  not  admitted  to  feed  amongft  them  ; 
for  Hogs  are  fo  voracious  of  this  Food,  that  they 
Will  in  a  little  Time  fat  on  it,  if  it  is  a  plentiful 
Made' Year,  which  it  commonly  is,  every  fecond  or 
third  Year  at  moft.  I  know  a  Gentleman,  whofe 
Park  abounds  with  many  Beech-Trees,  keeps  a 
Thoufand  Head  of  Red  and  Fallow  Deer,  that  in 
fuch  a  Made  Year  receive  a  great  deal  of  their  Sub- 
fidence  from  it ;  and  fo  do  near  half  a  Hundred 
of  his  Swine,  as  well  as  many  wild  Turkies,  that 
fometimes  perch  on  thefe  Trees,  yet  do  not  dray  fo 
far,  but  he  enjoys  the  Benefit  of  them  :  So  that 
here  is  a  double  Profit  to  be  expe&ed  from  planting 
Beech-fets,  one  from  the  Wood,  and  the  other  from 
the  Fruit  ;  and  this  for  a  Trifle  Charge  at  fird,  in 
Comparifon  of  the  vad  Returns  thefe  Sets  may 
make  in  a  few  Years  \  for,  if  thefe  and  their  young 
Trees  are  nourifhed  with  an  agreeable  prolific  Af- 
fidance  befides  the  Earth,  they  will  grow  up  in  half 
the  Time  they  ufually  do  in  their  wild  Growth, 
Wherefore  it  highly  concerns  Gentlemen,  whofe 
Land  is  proper  for  it,  and  who  have  Conveniency 
for  the  fame,  to  plant  the  Silver  Reechen  Set,  that 
yvill  arrive  to  a  Tree  feveral  Years  fooner,  and  with 
much  more  Certainty  than  Made  will,  though  they 
are  carried  to  a  great  Didance,  as  I  dull  further 
qbferve  by  and  by.  — —  This  Gentleman  was  like- 
wife  highly  in  the  right,  in  ordering  me  to  fend 
him  Witch-Elm  Sets,  for  the  great  Conveniency 
and  Profit  they  produce.  It  it  a  very  valuable  Tree 
in  Parks,  becaufe  it  grows  a  great  Pace,  and  very 
large  in  a  moid  Soil,  or  rather  in  a  Loam,  between 
wet  and  dry  (for  this  will  flourifh  wherever  the 
common  Elm  does)  and  becaufe  it  has  a  thick  plea- 
fant,  fpongy,  fofe  Rind  on  its  Body,  Arms,  and 
r wigsa  which  renders  it  fuch  an  agreeable  Brou?e 
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or  Food  for  Deer,  in  hard  Weather  efpecially,  that 
they  will  greedily  feed  on  its  Boughs  or  Twigs  that 
are  cut  off  for  this  Purpofe,  and  love  it  fo  much, 
that  they  will  almoft  eat  up  a  fmall  Stick  of  it  ;  and 
though  this  Tree  does  not  yield  any  Fruit,  yet  it 
fupplies  it  very  much  by  the  quick  Growth  of  its 
Shoots,  that  are  cut  off  for  Broufe,  and  for  the  nou- 
rifhing  heathful  Qualities  of  its  Bark,  that  ferves  to 
dry  up  the  fuperfiuous  Moidure  of  their  Bodies,  and 
at  the  fame  Time,  as  I  faid,  furnidies  them  with 
the  Change  of  a  beloved  Food.  This  very  fer- 
viceable  Tree  may,  for  thefe  Purpofes,  be  planted 
in  Rows  for  making  ornamental  Viftoes  and 
Walks,  or  in  other  Shapes  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be 
very  weil  worth  any  Perfon’s  While,  who  has  a  Con- 
veniency  of  planting  this  Tree  in  Parks,  or  inclofed 
Fields,  to  do  it  with  Expedition.  And,  though  I 
cannot  furnifh  Witch-Elm  Sets  to  any  Perfon  this 
Year,  yet  I  hope  to  have  Plenty  of  them  another. 
But,  to  be  more  com  pleat  in  furnifhing  a  Park  with 
neceffary  Trees  fo-  the  Service  of  Der,  there  ought 
to  be  a  fufficient  Number  of  Horfe-chefnut  Trees 
planted,  that  their  large  Nuts  may  ferve  as  Part  of 
the  Deer’s  Subfile  nee ;  for  thefe  Trees,  where  they 
arrive  to  a  large  Head,  will  bear  confiderable  Quan¬ 
tities  of  thefe  Horfe-chefnuts,  that  the  Deer  will 
eat  ;  and,  as  they  are  of  a  bitteriih  Tade,  I  fuppofe 
they  may  at  the  fame  Time  become,  in  fome  De¬ 
gree,  an  Antidote  to,  or  Remedy  for  the  Worms. 
But  this  is  not  all  :  The  Horfe'chefnut  Tree,  having 
a  moil  light  Wood,  grows  with  great  Expedition, 
in  either  wet  or  dry  Soils,  and  yields  to  their  Owner 
a  charming  Sight  in  the  Spring  and  Summer-time, 
by  their  large  verdant  Leaves,  and  fine  white  large 
Bell  Flowers,  that  perfume  the  ambient  Air  with 
fragrant  Odours,  afford  a  mod  pleafant  Shade 
and  Shelter  in  fultry  Seafons,  as  they  ftand  in  Rows, 
and  compofe  noble  Viftoes  and  Walks.  Now  it  is 

not 
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not  too  late  to  plant  any  of  thefe  Sets  or  Trees  ; 
March  generally  gives  us  a  good  Opportunity  for 
this  Purpofe  ;  and,  if  it  is  a  dry  March ,  it  is  only 
planting  them  in  a  right  Manner,  and  then  there  is 
no  Danger  of  their  growing  well,  let  the  Weather 
be  how  it  will  ;  for  this  chief  Reafon  it  is,  that  I 
always  fend,  with  the  Sets  or  Trees  I  furnifh  to  any 
Perfon,  ample  Directions  for  their  planting,  and 
caufing  them  to  run  into  a  quick  Growth,  being  a 
fure  Method  that  never  fails  making  Trees  grow 
large  in  a  little  Time.  A  Proof  of  which  I  fhew 
to  any  Perfon,  that  will  be  pleafed  to  come  and  fee 
confiderable  Numbers  of  divers  Sorts  of  Standard 
Fruit-trees,  growing  in  feveral  of  my  Arable  and 
Meadow  inclofed  Fields  *,  which  generally  not  only 
yield  me  an  annual  Profit,  by  their  Fruit,  but 
ferve  likewife  to  fhade  and  lhelter  my  Cattle  in  the 
hot  and  cold  Seafons  of  the  Year. 

tfhe  Copy  of  a  Letter  fent  to  this  Author ,  for  recom* 
mending  a  Ploughman  Servant . 


SIR, 

IUnderftand  you  are  a  Perfon  that  takes  a  great 
deal  of  Care  and  Pains  to  do  the  World  Service 
in  many  Branches  of  Husbandry  ;  and  among  the 
r eft,  to  help  Gentlemen  to  Ploughmen,  capable  of 
performing  what  they  are  hired  for.  This  there¬ 
fore  is  to  defire  you  will  fend  me  one  that  can  adt 
atf  fuch,  and  that  knows  how  to  buy  and  fell  Cat¬ 
tle,  and  manage  a  large  Farm.  Pleafe  to  let  me 
have  an  Anfvver,  as  foon  as  you  can,  to 


Sir,  your  humble  Servant 


20  Decern .  Mr.  Ellis,  at  Lit¬ 
tle  Gaddefden,  near  Hemp- 
ilead  in  Hertfordshire, 
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The  Author's  Anfwer, 

S  I  R,  Little  G aide f den ,  Decern.  2 .  1743; 

IN  anfwer  to  yours,  this  is  to  inform  you,  that  I 
have  pitched  on  a  Man,  that;  I  think,  is  capable 
of  giving  you  Satisfadtion,  in  the  Difcharge  of  what 
he  undertakes.  I  do  affure  you,  he  has  the  good  Cha- 
rafter  of  the  Country  about  him,  for  an  excellent 
Ploughman  5  one  that  underfiands  to  buy  and  fell 
Cattle,  plan'll  Hedges,  thrafh  and  clean  Corn,  fow, 
reap,  and  mow,  and  do  moil,  or  all  Work  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  Farm  ;  for  he  has  been  brought  up  in  a 
large  Farm,  and  lived  all  his  Life  where  a  great 
deal  of  Bufinefs  has  been  done  ^  is  a  fober  Fellow, 
not  given  to  Swearing,  and  Raking  about,  and,  I 
think,  he  is  one  that  will  make  you  a  compleat  Ser¬ 
vant,  becaufe  he  has  afted  as  the  Head,  or  Chief 
one,  this  two  or  three  Years  pail  in  a  Farm  of  a 
Hundred  a  Year.  I  am  very  tender  in  my  Recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  Servant,  as  well  knowing  my  Repu¬ 
tation  lies  at  Stake  ;  but,  was  it  my  own  Cafe,  I 
would  venture  upon  this  Youngfter,  who  am. 


;  Sir,  your  mcfi  obedient  humble  Servant , 
The  Copy  of  a  Second  Letter  from  the  fame  Gentleman . 

SIR ,  January  2.  1743. 

I  Received  yours,  dated  the  27  th  of  December ,  and 
I  am  pleafed  to  find,  that  you  are  very  modeft 
in  your  Recommendation  of  the  Man  you  think  will 
ferve.  I  would  have  one  that  fhould  anfwer  the 
Charafter  that  you  have  given  in  your  Book.  I 
would  therefore  hope  you  have  taken  Care  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him,  what  it  is  that  I  Khali  expeft  from  him, 
which  you  can  eafily  do,  by  reading  over  to  him 
your  own  Charafter  of  a  Ploughman  ;  for  Rich  a 

Man, 


1 
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Man,  if  he  be  diligent,  and  no  other,  will  render 
himfelf  agreeable,  for  the  whole  Management  of 
the  Farm  will  lie  upon  him.  As  to  the  Wages, 
you  mention,  I  am  willing  to  give,  on  Condition 
that  the  Man,  by  his  Performance,  anfwers  your 
Character.  He  may  come  and  try  for  two  or  three 
Months,  during  which  Time  his  Wages  fhall  go  on, 
and  we  fhall  both  be  capable  of  making  a  Judgment. 
The  half  Guinea,  with  your  Charges,  fhall  be  given  * 
you,  with  Thanks  for  your  Trouble.  If  there  be 
any  further  Occafion  of  Writing,  let  me  hear  the 
next  Poll  *,  if  not,  I  fhall  exped  to  fee  the  young 
Man  in  eight  or  ten  Days  at  fartheft.  I  am. 

Tour  obliged  humble  Servant . 

P.  S.  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  acquaint  you ,  that 

the  Man ,  I  hire ,  is  to  ferve  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 

of - - — at - in - 

*  * 

i 

This  young  Man  was  hired  accordingly,  and 
when  the  Gentleman  faw  and  examined  him,  he 
gave  him  larger  Wages,  than  he  demanded,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  fent  me  a  Gratuity  for  my  Trouble 
and  Charges. 
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As  it  is  now  carried  on  by  the  moft  Accurate 
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THE  firft  Imprefiion  of  this  Work  (which  is 
allowed  by  all  Judges  of  Hufbandry,  to  be  the 
bed  ever  publifhed  on  this  Subject)  being  all  fold  off  i 
the  great  Demand  there  has  been  for  them,  has  en¬ 
couraged  us  to  publifh  a  fecond  Edition  of  this,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Months,  at  two  Shillings  each  Month, 
to  the  End  of  the  Year. 

Where  may  be  had,  by  the  fame  Author, 

I.  Agriculture  Improved  :  Or,  the  Pradlice 
of  Hufbandry  difplayed,  in  two  Volumes,  with 
a  curious  Cut  of  the  Wheel  Double*Plougb> 

IL  The  Timber-Tree  Improved:  Or,  the  beft 
Pra&ical  Methods  of  Improving  Timber  and 
Fruit  Trees,  in  Two  Parts. 

III.  Chiltern  and  Vale  Farming  Explained* 
according  to  the  lateft  Improvements.  Truly 
necefiary  for  all  Landlords  and  Tenants  of  either 
Ploughed  Grafs,  or  Wood  Grounds.  The  Se-t 
cond  Edition. 


For  the  Month  of  May. 


N  this  Monthly  Treatife  of  the 
Modern  Husbandman,  1  be¬ 
gin  with  thofe  moft  ufeful  Arti¬ 
cles  ^  Plowing  and  Sowing  ;  and 
intend  to  purfue  the  fame  Method 
throughout  the  whole  Work. ;  and  thefe ,  as  they 
are  now  performed  by  the  rttoft  judicious  Far¬ 
mers  for  a  Livelihood ,  in  the  fever al  Operations 
of  Broad ,  Bout,  Ridge ,  and  Drill-work ,  by  the 
Two-wheel ,  One -wheel,  Foot ,  and  Three-wheel \ 
and  Pulley  Drill-ploughs ,  Horfe-breaks  and 
Shams,  &c.  Of  all  which  I  fall  be  the  more 

A  parti- 
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particular ,  becaufe  no  Author  has  ever  yet  put 'fd 
lifhed  the  common  practical  Ways  oj  thefe  Inftru 
merits ,  as  they  have  been ,  and  are  at  this  Time.? 
in  Uje  :  Which  I  could  not  do,  had  I  not  travel¬ 
led  Jeveral  Tears  for  informing  my  Judgment, 
by  making  Obfervations  on  the  numerous  Objects 
that  pre jenied  fhemjelves  to  my  View,  as  well  as 
converfmg  and  correfponding  with  Gentlemen , 
Farmers,  and  others  :  by  which y  with  the  twen¬ 
ty-four  Tears  Experience  in  the  Management  of 
my  own  Farm,  and  the  Knowledge  of  my  Neigh¬ 
bours  and  Country's  Practice,  I  am  enabled  to 
compofe  Monthly  Books  of  Fadts,  without  being 
beholden  to  a  Majs  of  uncertain  Theory.  Agri¬ 
culture  began  with  the  World ,  and  was  the  Em¬ 
ployment  of  its  fir  ft  Inhabitant ,  who  was  to  get 
his  Bread  by  the  Sweat  of  his  Brows  :  Therefore 7 
as  to  its  Antiquity ,  it,  undoubtedly ,  may  be  dated 
from  Adam,  who  was  placed  in  the  t  err eft  rial 
Paradije  for  cultivating  it,  and  enjoying  its: 
Fruits  by  the  Help  of  the  Spade ,  Plough ,  or 
other  Infirument :  An  Invention  not  fince  altoge¬ 
ther  found  out  by  fortuitous  Accidents ,  as  Jbme 
have  vainly  conjedlured ,  almoft  into  a  Notion  of 
Certainty .  But,  waving  infignificant  Niceties  of 
Difpute ,  it  muft  be  owned ,  that  the  Improvement 
of  Agriculture,  within  thefe  very  few  Tears  lafl 
pa  ft,  has  made  our  Britain  and  Ireland  exceed  all 
Countries  in  this  Science  and  happy  for  us  it  is 
Jo,  fmce,  as  the  World  grows  older  and  more  po¬ 
pulated,  the  good  Providence  of  God  has  wifely 
contrived  it,  that ,  with  Necefity,  Wifdcm  fihould 
be  given  to  Men  to  find  out  Ways  and  Means  to 
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fupply  it,  And,  as  nothing  can  more  contribute 
to  this  great  End ,  than  to  refrejh  and  fertilife 
■our  Mother  Earth  in  the  quickeftl  and  cheapefl 
Manner ,  it  is  moft  true ,  that  the  Plough  can 
.anfwer  this  Purpofth  beyond  all  other  Inventions . 
And,  as  the  Creator  has  been  pleafed  to  make  this 
World  abound  with  different  Earths  and  Situa¬ 
tions,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Farmer  to  fur  niff 
himftelf  with  that  Sort ,  which  heft  fuits  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  his  Land.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Wheel- 
plough,  or  any  of  the  Brill-kind,  is  as  ufelefs  in 
fome  Vales,  as  the  Foot-plough  is  in  fame  dry 
ftony  Grounds  of  the  Chilturn  :  For,  though  the 
Soil  and  Seed  be  good ,  the  Manure  plenty ,  and 
all  other  neceffary  Contingencies  are  compleatly 
furnifhed ;  yet,  if  the  Flowing-Part  is  not  per¬ 
formed  <  in  due  Order,  our  Return  at  Harveft 
will,  in  Courfe ,  be  the  lefts.  Wherefore ,  as  God 
provides  for  many  good  Things  of  this  World,  by 
the  Labours  oft  the  Ploughman,  it  is  our  neceffary 
Bufinefs  to  find  out  all  pofjible  Improvements  rela¬ 
ting  thereunto  ;  as  the  late  dreadful  Scarcity  * 
oft  Corn,  &c.  in  1740,  is  a  moft  woftul,  but  plain 
Prooft  oft .  The  Labours  oft'  a  Country  Life  will 
rife  in  our  Efteem,  if,  beftdes  their  Agreeable - 
nefs  to  our  Nature  and  Frame,  we  coifder  them 
as  the  Source  oft'  all  the  Wealth  oft  the  Nation  : 
Trade  and  Commerce,  which  are  ejleemed  the 
two  great  eft  Fountains- of.  national  Wealth,. cannot 
pave  Place,  but  in  the  Foundation  of  this  original 
and  natural  Employment.  Agriculture  not* only 
furnifhes  Wealth  to  a  Nation ,  but  hands  aljb 
■Mile  and  willing  to  defend  it,  and  is,  perhaps ,  the 
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beft  Nurfery  of  good  Soldiery  in  the  World  and 
the  Country  Life ,  ’which  thus  qualifies  Men  for 
necejfary  Defence ,  naturally  introduces  a  Difpo- 
Jition  averfe  to  civil  Tumult  and  offenfive  W ar  : 
The  Occajion  over,  their  Swords  eafily  convert 
into  Plough-Jhares,  and  their  Spears  into  Prun¬ 
ing- hooks.  Agriculture  was,  perhaps,  the  Pa¬ 
rent  of  all  thofe  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Employ¬ 
ments,  which  have  fince  carried  their  Pleads 
f  ’o  far  above  her  :  But  it  rife s  fill  higher,  and 
reads  continual  LeBures,  not  only  in  Speculative , 
but  PraBical  Philofophy  ;  it  conduBs  to  Mora¬ 
lity,  and  every  focial  Virtue -,  and  enforces  a  due 
Regard  to,  and  Dependance  on  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing-,  in  which  confijls  the  Effence  of  Religion.  As 
to  the  chief  Particulars  in  this,  and  in  the  Ele¬ 
ven  Monthly  Books  that  are  to  follow, .  they  are 
too  many  to  be  mentioned  here  -,  therefore  I  fall 
conclude  this  Preface  with  giving  you  only  a  Hint 
of  a  very .  few  of  them ,  as  follows,  viz.-*  -'The 
Article  ^'Suckling  Houfe-lambs,  I  am  fenfible, 
has  been  wrote  on  by  Mr.  Bradley  ;  by  my 
Account,  it  maybe  carried  on  by  thofe  Farmers, 
who  never  faw  the  Biifmcfs  performed  in  their 
Life,  and  that  in  the  mo/l  profitable  Manner,  by 
eaufing  Ewes  to  take  Ram  at  any  Time,  and 
lamb  twice  a  Tear-,  whereby  fever al  Cities  and 
, Treat  Towns  will  undoubtedly,  and  in  a  little 
Time,  be  fupplied  with  that  dainty  Food  Houfe- 
lamb  all  the  Tear,  as  is  done  at  London.  The 
like  Profit  may  be  had  by  the  Fief  of  f tickling 
Calves,  which,  by  fever  al  artificial  Ways ,  may 
be  made  very  yjskite ,  and  foon  JaJ.  The  new- m-, 
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vented ,  light,  'Three-wheel  and  Pulley-ploughs , 
which  plow ,  fow,  and  harrow ,  <7//  zz/ 
with  only  one ,  <?r  /to  Horfes  at  mofi  ;  and  the 
Horfe-break  and  Dutch  Hough ,  which ,  zVz  ^  few 
Weeks  after ,  «  /a  follow  it ,  fuchfer  vice  able1 

Inftruments ,  that ,  /  am  fare ,  Thoujands  would 
have ,  if  they '  &zw  //hfr  Benefits  in  all  dry 
Loams ,  zzz  any  other  Soil ,  where  a  Drill  can 

be  rightly  made ,  <3/z2  the  Owner’s  Conveniency 
will  allow  of  it ,  for  [owing  Thetches ,  Peafe, 
Horfe-beans ,  Kidney -beans,  Barley ,  Wheat ,  &c. 
therein,  as  it  is  now  done  by  Fanners  for  a  Live¬ 
lihood.  In  February,  1738,  I  Jent  the  Three* 
wheel  Drill-plough  and  Horfe-break  into  Fork- 
fhire,  /£  zz  *  Gentleman  who  has  fince  exprejjed 
him  [elf  with  Abundance  of  Satisfaction .  Like- 
wife  the  Improvement  of  Hop-plantations  by  the 
new-invented  Prong-plough ,  Hough-plough  or 
Sheim ,  Prong-fpade ,  Prong-hough ,  ^/zi 
hough,  as  they  are  f  requently  ufed  by  fome  of  the 
mofi  ingenious  Hufiandmen,  to  their  great  Ad¬ 
vantage.  The  invaluable  Receipt ,  /0  prevent 
Sheep's  Rotting  in  the  worft  Ground ,  2  learned 
of  a  Farmer,  who  faved  a  Flock  of  three  hundred 
by  it,  when  all  his  Neighbours  Sheep  died  in  the 
fame  Soil  and  Situation ;  -fe/wg  <0  Remedy  fo eafy 
to  come  by,  that  it  may  be  had  in  mofi  l  idages 
for  about  a  Penny  Charge,  which  is  enough  to  fe- 
cure  a  Sheep’s  Health  fix  Months.  Several  Ways 
to  make  a  Cow  take  Bull  at  any  Time,  and  ft and 
to  it,  according  to  the  Che  (hi  re,  Suffolk,  #7z2 
other  PraFtice.  To  make  Butter  in  the  fweetefi 

Manner ,  after  a  .Method  approved  of  by  the 

Royal 
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Royal  Society  :  Alfo  to  prevent  its  being  taint ~ 
ed  by  Leaves ,  or  other  rank  Food ;  and  l ike  wife 
e  Way  to  make  it  prefently ,  without  Churning  ; 
with  many  other  valuable  Secrets  relating  to  the 
Dairy .  To  [make  many  Sorts  of  Cheefe.  Infal¬ 
libly  to  prevent  the  Fly's  Defroying  young  feeding 
Turns ps  for  Two  fence  an  Acre  Charge  in  all 
Weathers ,  and  to  caufe  the  Seed  to  Jprout  in  a 
very  little  Time  after  it  is  [own ,  in  the  driejl 
Seafon .  To  hinder  the  Slug's  doing  Mi  [chief  to 
young  Turneps ,  Savoys ,  Flax,  &c.  in  dry ,  or 
wet  Weather ,  without  the  Fie  Ip  of  Soot ,  Lime * 
Tobacco-  fund ,  or  other  powdered  Application.  To 
keep  of  the  Damage  of  Field-fowls  from  Turneps 
feed ,  new-fown  Corn ,  or  Fruit-trees ,  at  any 
D  fiance  from  a  Houfe*  by  a  Mixture  of  cheap 
Ingredients.  To  fow  Barley  in  April,  and  yet  be 
as  forward  as  that  / own  in  March  ;  and  to  in- 
creafe  a  Crop  for  Six-pence  an  Acre  Charge * 
without  the  Help  of  Nitre ,  by  which  the  Damage 
cf  Frofls ,  Chills*  and  Droughts  are  moftly  pre¬ 
vented  ;  and  which  will  keep  of  the  Spoil  of 
Worms ,  both  in  this  Grain ,  and  new  fown  Wheat . 
T o  cure  Diftempers  in  Horfes ,  Cbmr,  Sheeps 
ms  pr alii  fed  by  Farmers.  To  keep  of  the  Breed 
of  the'  Caterpillar  from  young  Turneps ,  Cole* 
Cabbages ,  other  Plants.  To  prevent  the 

Garget ,  or  other  Inflammation ,  Z/z  Cow's 

Bag ,  and  to  in  ere  a fe  and  j wee  ten  her  Milk  by  a 
cheap  Drink >  given  but  twice  to  a  Cow ,  as  it  is 
done  in  common  by  the  Dairy  Farmers  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  County.  Jl  new  Method  to  flupply  the  Lofs 
-I of  wild  Phcafants  by  breeding  them  tame ,  ^5  it 
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h  now  done  by  fever al  Farmers  for  paying  their 
.Rents,  and  is  a  vaf  and  cheap  Improvement . 
How  to  dejlroy  the  Fox ,  Badger ,  Polecat ,  and 
other  Field  Fowls ,  that  are  pernicious  to  the 
Farmer ,  0^  00*/  eafy  Ways .  T o  keep  Eggs 

perfectly  found  two  Tears  for  no  Charge ,  fo  that , 
^  the  End  of  that  Time,  they  may  be  jet  wider 
Hens,  as  well  as  new-laid  ones .  The  Culture  of 
Canary ,  Coriander,  and  Carrawayfeed,  Teafels , 
the  great-headed  Poppy ,  and  Dwarf  rcfes . 

00*/  moft  cheap  Way  to  prepare  Wheat  feed 
for  preventing  fmutty  Ears,  keeping  off  the 
Worm,  and  caufng  a  greater  Increa/e,  by  fieve- 
ral  new  Ways,  without  the  Help  of  Brine,  or 
Stale.  To  breed  that  delicate,  large,  hardy  Fowl, 
the  Bujiard,  as  tame  as  common  Turkies  in  a 
Farm-yard,  at  the  fame  Trouble  and  Charge , 
but  for  three  Times  the  Profit .  An  Account  of 
fever  al  Impofitions  prattifed  in  the  Sale  of  Cows, 
Horfes,  &c.  And  that  very  ufeful,  but  copious , 
Account  oj  raifing  Plantations  of  proper  Fruit- 
trees  •  with  a  Thou  fund  other  curious  and  profit¬ 
able  Matters  ( never  before  publifhed )  which  this 
and  my  other  Monthly  Books  will  contain,  from 
the  Experience  of  myfelff  Neighbours ,  and  many 
others  ;  who,  undoubtedly ,  have  been  at  great 
Expence  and  Labour  in  finding  them  out,  and 
which,  thus,  may  be  enjoyed  for  a  triple  Cojl. 
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]  B.  I  furnifh  any  Perfon  with  the  Toree- 
'wheel  Drill-plough ,  Horfe-break ,  and  other 
Inftruments  ufually  employed  in  Farm¬ 
ing  to  any  Part  of  Great-Britain  or  Ire¬ 
land,  at  reafonable  Rates  ;  and  anfwcr 
all  Letters,  provided  Foliage  is  paid  to 
my  Hoofer. 
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Of  Ploughs  and  Plowing . 

•*  * 

O  U  that  have  not  begun  Fallowing 
in  laft  Month,  fail  not  to  do  it  in 
this.  In  the  Chilturn  or  .Hilly 
Country,  it  may  be  performed  with 
the  two  Wheel  Angle  Fallow-Plough, 
with  the  two  Wheel  double  Plough^ 
with  the  Turnrife-Plough,  and  with  three  Sorts  of 
one  Wheel  Ploughs,  In  the  Va  e,  or  lov/ 

Grounds  they  ufe  but  two  Sorts,  The  Swing- 
Plough,  and  the  Foot-Plough  :  Of  thele  I  iliali 
give  particular  Accounts,  as  follows : 

...  And  firft  I  fhal]  begin  with  the  two  Wheel  fingle 
Fallow-Plough  i  of  which  there  are  feveral  Sorts 
now  in  Ufe.  One  is  called  the  Hertfordjhire* 
Plough,  whofe  Afhen-beam  is  nine  Feet  long,  its 
iron  Share  four  Feet,  four  Inches  in  Length,  and 
made  with  two  Mortaifes,  weighing  about  50 lb» 
which  by  the  Help  of  a  broad  Board  fo  fortifies  it, 
that  it  is  flrong  enough,  with  its  pecked  Point,  to 
plow  through  the  moft  ftony  Land  in  this  Country, 
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whofe  dry  Gravels,  tenacious  Clays,  and  large 
Flints,  very  often  try  its  Strength,  and  fometimes 
break  it ;  for  which  Reafon  we  are  frequently  obli¬ 
ged  to  draw  with  four,  five*  and  fix  Horfes,  who 
find  Work  enough  to  manage  an  Acre  and  an  half 
in  a  Day  in  dry  Seafons.  The  Plough-man  alfo  is 
very  often  hard  put  to  it*  fbecaufe  he  mufl  be  both 
an  able  and  fkilful  one,  to  hold  this  Plough  in  fuch 
Weather  and  Ground  in  the  Fallow-time  :  When 
the  Stones  caufe  the  Handles  to  jirk  and  {train  hiril 
to  that  Degree,  as  defies  an  ordinary  Work-man  to 
do  it  as  it  fhould  be  ;  and  thus  in  fome  of  our  hard 
gravelly  Lands,  they  will  wear  out  two  or  three 
Points  in  one  Day,  which  coft  fix  Pence  each.  Its 
Land-Wheel  is  21  Inches  wide,  and  its  Thorough 
Wheel  24  Inches,  and  is  drawn  by  Horfes  in  a 
double  Row. 

' The  two  Wheel  double  Hertfordfhire  Plough.  This 
has  two  broad  Boards,  two  Shares,  two  Coulters,* 
and  but  one  Beam  ;  but  I  fliall  here  decline  the 
particular  Defcription  of  it,  becaufe  I  have  amply 
done  it  in  my  laft  Monthly  Book,  Page  97,  where 
you  may  fee  its  excellent  Ufes,  which,  if  thorough¬ 
ly  known  to  the  World,  would  invite  many  Far¬ 
mers  and  Gentlemen  to  fend  for  them  at  twice 
their  prefent  Coft.  And  as  I  have  had  feveral 
Letters  of  late  for  this  Purpofe,  to  know  firft  how 
much  the  Price  of  one  is,  1  fhall  here,  to  fave  the 
like  Trouble,  fet  it  down,  viz.  The  Wood  Work 
of  the  bare  Plough,  exclufive  of  any  Part  of  the 
Wheel  Carriage,  will  coft  1 6  s.  The  Iron  Work 
of  only  the  two  Shares,  two  Coulters  and  Hooks, 
will  coft  4d.  per  Pound,  weighing  in  all  near  jolb. 
fo  that  the  Plough  alone  will  coft  40J.  and  as  for 
the  Wheel  Carriage,  it  may  be  had  in  many  Count¬ 
ries  where  the  Plough  Part  cannot. 

Turnrife-P lough.  This  is  alfo  a  two  Wheel  {Sin¬ 
gle  Plough,  and  far  lighter  than  the  laft,  becaufe, 
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though  its  Wheels  are  higher,  its  Share  is  lefs 
than  eighteen  Inches  long,  being  made  with  a 
round  Socket  and  Point,  weighing  ten  or  fifteen 
Pounds,  has  no  broad  Board,  but  indead  thereof, 
a  roundifh  moveable  wooden  Turnrife,  about  four 
Inches  Diameter  and  a  Yard  long,  which,  at  every 
Land’s-End,  the  Plough-Boy  fcrapes  in  wettifh 
Weather,  and  fhifts  in  lefs  than  a  Minute  to  the 
other  Side,  whereby  it  will  plow  a  Field  without 
Hentings,  and  Lofing  Time  and  Labour  to  go 
round  its  Work,  as  all  our  Hertfordfhire  Ploughs 
are  obliged  to  do,  and  is  alfo  of  lo  clever  and  flrong 
a  Make,  that  it  will  out-do  ours  in  plowing  among 
large  rocky  Stones,  and  entering  the  Earth  deeper, 
by  the  Help  of  its  round  Share  and  Timber;  which 
is  fo  very  ferviceable,  that  I  heard  of  an  obdinate 
Farmer,  who  going  out  of  our  County,  to  live  to-? 
wards  Orford  in  Kent,  would  make  Ufe  of  no  other 
than  our  broad  Board-Plough,  till  he  run  himfelf 
out  of  feveral  hundred  Pounds :  But  at  lad  being 
perfuaded  to  lay  it  by,  and  work  only  with  the 
Turnrife  Sort,  as  his  Neighbours  did,  he  recovered 
his  Lofies  *,  and  the  Reafon  they  afligned  me  for 
his  Running  out  was,  that,  his  Farm  being  a  very 
deep  Mould,  our  Hertfordfhire  Plough  would  not 
go  deep  enough  to  extirpate  the  Roots  of  Weeds, 
and  raife  the  belt  Earth,  which  the  Turnrife  would 
effedtually  do.  This  Indrument  is  likewife  moft 
ferviceable  in  plowing  the  Sides  of  deep  Hills, 
which  it  will  do  the  bed  of  all  others,  becaufe  it 
plows  the  Ground  all  one  Way,  that  no  Sort  what* 
foever  befides  can  perform  fo  well  *,  and  is  of 
the  greater  Ufe,  by  Reafon  the  making  of  Hent¬ 
ings,  and  Plowing  two  Ways,  according  to  the 
common  Method  of  round  Work,  will  not  here 
anfwer  the  Farmers  Purpofe.  In  fhort  this  well  in* 
vented  Machine  will  plow  up  their  hard  Chalks* 
Gravels*  and  dony  Clays  in  Fallow  Seafon,  better 
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than  any  other  Sort  whatfoever,  and  will  perform 
round  Work,  or  any  other  Operation,  that  a  Fal¬ 
low  Wheel-Plough  is  pfed  to  do.  There  are  alfo 
feme  of  thefe  with  a  flat  Chiflel  Point  about  two 

Inches  wide. 

5 The  Jockey ,  or  Flemifh,  twoJVheel fingle  Plough . — 
Is  ufed  in  Fallow  and  other  Seafons  in  Tandy  and 
light  Loams,  having  only  its  fingle  Staple  for  a 
Handle,  by  which  the  Plough-man  wholly  guides 
it  by  one  Hand,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
Help  of  a  fmall  Cord  or  Line,  which  he  faftens  to 
the  Horfes  Bits,  he  drives  twoHorfes  a-breafl,  and 
one  before,  and  fometimes  three  in  a-breaft,  but 
commonly  only  two,  all  Day  long  without  the 
Help  of  a  Boy  ;  and  that  in  performing  moil  Sorts 
of  plowing,  being  a  much  lighter  Inftrument  than 
all  others  that  I  ever  law  of  the  Wheel  Sort.  Its 
turn  up  Beam  being  about  fix  Feet  and  a  half  long: 
Its  flat  winged  iron  Share  weighing  about  eight 
Pounds,  being  a  Foot  in  Length,  made  to  put  on 
a  Socket  of  Wood,  and  held  fteady  by  an  iron 
Hook  from  the  Beam,  with  a  broad  Board  of  Wood, 
but  generally  with  a  thin  hammered  Iron  one, 
where  there  is  a  weak  Team  :  But  if  it  is  a  ftrong 
Team,  they  have  of  late  got  into  the  Ufe  of  one 
made  of  Call  Iron,  that  cofls  about  fix  Shillings, 
and  will  wear  many  Years.  This  light  fhort  Plough 
is  drawn  by  a  high  Carriage,  whofe  Wheels  are 
above  two  Feet  Diameter,  fometimes  ringed  with 
Iron,  and  fometimes  with  intire  Wood  Japped  round 
the  Spoke  j  and  though  this  has  but  very  lately 
Come  into  ufe  in  England ,  yet  it  has  in  many  Places 
fuppjanted  the  Foot-Ploughs  that  were  in  ufe  be¬ 
fore  this. 

The  one  Wheel  G  Ioucefterfiiire  fingle  Fallow -Plough. 
—  This,  though  it  has  been  in  Gloucejhrfjire^  and 
elfewhere,fomeTime,is  but  lately  introduced  among 
our  Farmers.*  as  being  pinch  lighter  than  our  two 
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Wheel  Fallow-Piough  both  in  its  V/ood  and  Iron 
Work,  has  a  Share  with  only  one  Mortaife,  has 
two  fixed  Handles,  a  Yard  long  each,  which,  with 
its  fingie  Wheel,  joined  to  the  Beam  near  its  fore 
End,  keeps  its  pecked  Share  from  entering  the 
Ground  too  deep,  and  makes  it  turn  eafy  at  the 
Land’s-End ;  all  which  Conveniencies  fave  one 
Horfe  in  four,  in  Comparifon  of  the  two  Wheel 
Hertfordjhire  Fal low- Plough :  In  fhorr,  this  one 
Wheel  Plough,  which  is  drawn  hyHorfes  in  length, 
differs  from  fome  of  the  Foot-Ploughs  only  in  its 
Wheel,  whofe  Diameter  is  about  eighteen  Inches, 
and  will  perform  various  Works  in  our  Chilturn 
Lands  *,  but  its  Wheel  is  very  apt  to  overturn,  and 
thus  becomes  troublefome  to  the  Ploughman,  fo 
that  now  it  is  in  lels  Repute  than  before. 

Overcheek  one  Wheel  Plough. — This  new  invented 
plough  is  alfo  worked  with  one  Wheel,  of  about  a 
Foot  Diameter  in  the  Clear,  that  turns  round  di- 
redlly  under,  tho5  at  fome  Diftance  from  the  Beam  : 
It  performs  well  in  fandy,  flony  Lands,  becaufe  its 
Socket  Share  is  fixed  on  a  round  Piece  of  Wood, 
and  goes  fteady  :  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  chalky  Grounds 
to  great  Advantage,  becaufe  it  proves  a  light  Plough 
after  the  Horfes.  We  are  Strangers  to  this  Inftru- 
ment  in  Hertfordjhire ,  but  I  have  leen  feveral  of 
thefe,  as  well  as  the  Under  Cheek-Ploughs,  ufed  in 
a  certain  County  that  I  have  travelled  through  this 
Summer  1738.  Undercheek  one  Wheel-Plough.  — 
This  differs  from  the  Overcheek  Sort,  only  by  a 
little  Alteration  in  its  Make,  fome  have  one,  and 
fome  the  other,  even  in  the  fame  Parifh.  One 
will  not  clog  in  dirty  Weather  fo  foon  as  the  other, 
and  therefore  preferred  by  fome  ;  they  are  both 
pretty  Sorts  of  Ploughs ;  but  more  of  thefe  two  in 
next  Month. 

Phe  Foot- Plough.  — •  Of  this  there  are  feveral 
Sorts,  one  with  a  Untight  Beam,  between  eight  and 
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nine  Feet  long  at  Chefterford ,  near  Saffron- Walden ^ 
that  I  have  feen  drawn  by  two  Horfes  in  a-breaft, 
in  a  light  loamy  Ground,  and  drove  only  by  the 
Ploughman  without  a  Boy,  by  the  Help  of  a  four 
Horfe  Coach  Whip,  whofe  Thong  and  Lafii  I 
mcafured  to  be  above  nine  Feet.  But  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort  of  Foot-Plough  has  its  Beam  a  little 
bending  towards  the  End,  of  about  fix  Feet  long, 
a  broad  Share,  and  is  ufed  chiefly  in  ridging  up 
Vale  Lands,  and  calling  them  down.  This,  for 
its  extraordinary  Lightnefs,  of  late  is  drawn  by  two 
and  three  Horfes  in  Length,  in  our  Chilturn ,  gra¬ 
velly,  and  flony  Grounds  ;  becaufe,  by  the  Help 
oi  a  pecked  Share,  it  faves  the  Draught  of  one 
Horfe  in  four,  which  we  are  obliged  to  ufe  for  the 
lame  Work  with  our  two  Wheel  Plough. 

The  fingle  Mortaifed  Foot-Plough  is  ufed  in  our 
Chilturn ,  llony  Grounds,  to  draw  out  the  Sleeving 
and  Ridge  Thoroughs  of  the  Wheat-Stitch,  and 
which  is  immediately  followed  by  the  Wheel  Wheat- 
Stitch  Plough,  that  hents  up  and  finifiies  the  Stitch  \ 
and  why  the  Foot-Plough  does  not  perform  the 
wholeWork,  is,  bccaufe  it  is  apt  to  wabble,  and  not 
go  fo  ftraight  as  the  Wheel  one ;  yet  this  may  be 
contrived  to  go  more  fleady  and  even,  if  it  is  made 
with  two  Mortaifes  and  a  pecked  Share,  as  fome 
have  them.  Others  for  this  Purpofe,  inflead  of 
an  iron  Foot,  have  a  lmall  iron  Wheel,  about  fix 
Inches  Diameter,  that  caufes  an  eafier  Draught  to 
the  Horfes,  when  they  perform  the  Jafl  Plowings 
with  it,  for  lowing  Barley,  Turneps,  French 
Wheat,  Weld,  by  only  two  Horfes  in  length, 
which  helps  forward  the  Sowing  of  Corn  with  a 
weak  I  earn.  The  Foot-Plough  is  alfo  very  valu¬ 
able  for  plowing  up  Turnep  Ground  fhallow,  that 
the  Sheep’s  Dung  may  not  be  buried.  The  fame 
Conveniency  anfwers  when  Peafe  are  fown,  broad- 
-€#5  ar^  plowed  in.  Operations  that  cannot  be  fo 

Well 
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Well  performed  by  the  Wheel-Plough,  becaufe  it 
goes  fo  deep,  as  makes  it  apt  to  bury  the  Corn,  and 
many  Crops  have  fuflfered  by  this  very  Means. 

The  Prill  three  Wheel  Plough In  my  next: 
Monthly  Book  I  fhall  give  an  Account  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  Inftrument,  and  fo  of  the  Pulley  Drill-Plough, * 
which  is  alfo  of  very  great  Service  *  Breaks ,  Hough- 
Ploughs  ,  Prong  and  other  Spades ,  are  likewife  to  be 
defcribed  in  the  next  Monthly  Book,  and  their  fe~ 
verai  profitable  Ufes  amply  explained. 

The  Swing-Plough,—  Is  a  Sort  of  Foot -Plough* 
much  ufed  in  Middlefex ,  in  their  flat  clayey  Grounds. 
Its  Beam  is  raifed  higher,  or  lower,  at  Pleafurc,  by 
Ropes  faftened  to  a  Cart-faddle  on  the  hindmoft 
Horfe.  "With  this  light  Inftrument  they  layup 
their  Lands  in  three  and  four  Bouts,  and  it  is  drawn 
commonly  by  Horfes  in  Length  :  And  it  is  in  this 
Sort  of  fituated  Earth,  that  I  obferved  they  often 
lofe  great  Part  of  their  Crops  for  Want  of  getting 
it  into  a  timely  Tilth,  which  in  my  humble  Opi¬ 
nion  they  might  more  expeditioufiy  do,  if  they 
ufed  our  two  Wheel  Pea-Stitch  Plough,  or  a  nar¬ 
row  Fallow  Wheel-Plough,  in  the  Summer-time 
efpecially,  after  their  Ground  has  been  fallowed  by 
their  Swing-Plough.  And  that,  by  plowing  it  a- 
crofs  into  fingle  (harp  Bouts,  and  afterwards  by 
plowing  them  down  again  with  the  fame  ;  which,’ 
after  due  Harrowing,  may  then  be  plowed,  with 
their  Swing-Plough,  into  their  common  three  and 
four  Bout  Lands,  in  order  to  fow  Wheat. 

The  Creeper  or  Bobtail- Plough, — Is  a  two  Wheel- 
Plough,  differing  but  very  little  from  the  Fallow 
Wheel-Plough,  but  that  its  Share  is  only  three 
Feet  in  Length,  and  but  one  Iron  Mortaife.  Its 
Work  is  to  plow  up  Stubbles,  particularly  in  Chil- 
turn  Land,  in  wet  Weather,  becaufe  its  Share,  not 
being  faftened  to  a  Staple  behind,  gives  room  for 
the  Earth  to  tumble  off,  that  it  does  not  hang  on, 

and 
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and  load  the  Plough*  as  it  is  apt  to  do  in  the  long 
Shared  Sort.  Some  fo  affedt  this  Plough*  that 
they  make  it  their  common  one  in  Fallow  and  other 
Seafons  :  But  in  very  dry  hard  Grounds*  this 
Plough  is  not  capable  of  making  its  Way  fo  eafy 
as  the  double  mortaifed  Fallow  Wheel-Plough  can. 
But  there  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Ploughs  that  are 
to  be  ufed  out  of  the  hallow  Seafon*  that  I  intend, 
in  proper  Months,  to  give  an  Account  of.  In  the 
mean  time,  all,  or  any  of  the  before  mentioned,  if 
any  Perfon  thinks  fit  to  furnifti  himfelf  with*  I  will 
do  it  at  their  prime  Coft,  only  allowing  me  what  is 
reafonable  for  my  Trouble.  For  where  a  Farmer 
occupies  a  hundred  or  more  Acres  of  arable  Land, 
he  cannot  be  compleatly  furnifhed  without  m oft:  of 
thefe  Sorts,  efpecially  if  he  lives  in  a  Chilturn  Coun¬ 
try,  and  his  Ground  is  of  feveral  Natures*  which  is 
very  common.  But  I  will  fuppofe  it  to  be  only 
one  Sort,  and  that  a  Loam  5  they  are  then  ftill  ne- 
cefiary,  becaufe  of  the'  feveral  Conditions  their 
Ground  may  be  in,  indifferent  Seafons  of  the  Year, 
&c.  A  Proof  of  which  is  obvious  in  the  more  plen¬ 
tiful  Production  of  Corn,  Turneps,  Grafs,  and 
other  Vegetables  on  the  Land  of  him  who  is  Mat¬ 
ter  of  moft  Sorts  of  thefe  Ploughs. 

Operations  of  different  Ploughs. 

Fallowing  a  ft  iff  Soil .  —  If  a  Crop  of  Beans  or 
Peafe  grew  laft  "on  four  thorough  Stitches,  then 
either  with  the  double,  or  any  of  the  fingle  Fallow- 
Ploughs,  plow  them  into  four  thorough  Stitches 
again";  the  firft  will  do  it  at  a  Bout,  or  going  once 
backward  and  forward,  when  the  fingle  one  muit 
be  drawn  four  Times  in  all  ;  and  oy  this  Sort  ot 
plowing  is  almoft  all  the  Ground  removed,  fo  that, 
where  the  great  Partition-thorough  was  before,  the 
Ridge  of  the  Stitch  lies  now.  The  next  time,  or 
the  firft  Stirree,  plow  it  again  in  the  very  fame 

Manner ; 
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Manner ;  bur,  the  third  Time  or  fecond  Stirree,  the 
Stitches  fihouid  be  plowed  into  Bouts,  with  the 
fingle  Fallow-Wheel-Ploiigh.  After  this  it  fhotild 
be  thoroughed  down,  and  harrowed  p3ain  for  plow¬ 
ing  the  Ground  next  Time  crofs-ways,  and  fowing 
Wheat  in  Stitches. 

A  fecond  Way  to  fallow  a  ft  iff  Soil,  —  Is  to  plow 
Barley,  Oat,  or  Pea  Subbles,  that  lay  in  broad 
Lands  before,  into  broad  Lands  again,  which  is 
what  we  call  clean  Plowing  ;  and,  after  it  has  lain 
feme  Time,  either  harrow  it  or  forbear,  as  the 
Ground  is  more  or  lefs  fine,  and  bout  it  a-crofs  ; 
then,  at  the  next  Operation,  bout  it  again  off  the 
laft  Bouts;  after  this, thorough  it  down*  and  harrow 
it  plain  for  plowing,  and  fowing  Wheat  in  Stitches* 
or  broad  Lands.  Thefe  are  the  two  beft  Methods 
for  reducing  ft  iff  Clays,  or  four  Loams,  into  a  fine 
fweet  Tilth  againft  September  for  fowing  Wheat* 
for  thefe  tenacious  furly  Soils  will  feldom  yield  to 
a  (ingle  Bouting;  therefore,  for  Afifurance,  the  moft 
judicious  Hufbandmen,  in  our  Chilturn  inclofed 
Country,  commonly  give  them  two  ;  however,  this 
Work  fhould  have  been  begun  in  April 

A  third  Way . —  'Tis  the  Method  of  fame  to  fal¬ 
low  their  ftiff  Ground  which  lay  laft  in  broad 
Lands  into  Bouts;  the  next  Time  they  plow  it  into 
Bouts  again,  after  this,  they  thorough  down  the 
Bouts,  and  harrow  it  plain,  when  it  is  ready  to 
plow  and  fow  their  Wheat.  But  this  laft  is  not  fo 
good  a  Way  as  the  two  former,  becaufe  it  does  not 
clean  the  Land  fo  well  ;  however,  this  ought  to 
be  well  obfervedjThat  two  Boutings  are  better  than 
once  four  Thoroughing,  tho*  the  fingle  Wheel- 
Plough  goes  not  oftener  in  two  Bouts  than  in  one 
four  thoroughed  Stitch  ;  yet  is  the  Bouting  far 
more  preferable  on  Account  of  its  laying  the  Land 
deeper  and  fharper  up,  for  the  Sun  and  Air  to  pe¬ 
netrate  its  Body  the  eafier. 

C  A  fourth 
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A  fourth  Way. — Others  again  having  Pea-Stitch¬ 
es,  which,  when  lad  fown,  were  harrowed  down 
very  flat,  which  Podure  makes  them  fallow  it  into 
four  thorough  Stitches  a-crofs  the  former,  and  after 
they  have  lain  fome  time,  they  harrow  them  length¬ 
ways,  and  make  Bouts  off  the  four  thoroughed 
Stitches ;  then  they  bout  it  again,  but  the  next  time 
they  thorough  them  down,  plow,  and  fow  their 
Wheat  in  Stitches  on  a  ft  iff  dony  Ground.  As  I 
faid  in  laft  Month,  better  an  April  Sop  than  a  May 
Clot  %  yet  this  Negleft  often  happens,  by  Reafon 
they  have  no  other  Grafs  than  what  the  Fallow- 
Land  affords  to  feed  their  Ewes  and  Lambs,  but 
then  fuch  Farmers  run  a  great  Rifque  of  a  good 
Tilth,  either  for  Turneps  or  Wheat ;  however, 
better  late  than  never,  remembering  well  that  a 
late  Fallow  makes  a  raw  Tilth,  unlefs  a  dry  Sum¬ 
mer  fucceeds.  Again,  the  Effedt  oftentimes  of  a 
late  Fallow  is,  that  your  Wheat  will  be  overtaken 
the  following  Year  with  the  deftrudtive  black  Ben- 
net,  ©V.  which  generally,  where  it  is  thick,  ruins 
a  Crop  of  Corn,  and  then  fee  if  Weeds  will  pay  Rent. 
The  good  Hufbandman,  who  fallowed  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  April ,  the  latter  End  of  this  Month,  will  be 
making  his  firft  St-irree,  when  the  bad  one  will  be 
only  fallowing  his  four  Ground,  as  may  be  too  often 
feen  in  but  little  Didances,  with  Regret,  by  Men 
of  Judgment,  who  travel  the  Country. 

Plowing  eafy.  —  Now  you,  |hat  keep  but  two  or 
three  Horfes  for  plowing  Chilturn  diff  Land,  may 
very  likely,  in  this  Month,  meet  with  dry  hard  Soils, 
that  require  four  or  fix  Elorfes  to  draw  the  Wheel- 
Fallow-Plough,  which  turns  a  Thorough  of  12  or 
14  Inches  broad,  and  proves  too  hard  for  weak 
Teams.  To  remedy  this,  ufe  the  Wheel  Stitch 
Pea-Plough,  which  turns  only  a  Thorough  of  about 
eight  Inches  broad,  and  you’ll  find  it  go  eafier  by 
one  Horfe  in  four  than  the  other  can  ;  and  indeed 

it 
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it  is  much  better  for  the  Land,  becaufe  it  cuts  it  into 
narrower  Thoroughs,  and  therefore  fines  it  fooner, 
and  prevents  the  Growth  of  Weeds  much  better  ;  fo 
likewife  will  the  before-mentioned  one  Wheel,  or 
Foot-Plough  do  as  being  much  lighter  in  its  Iron 
and  Wood  Work.  But  where  you  have  a  ftrongTeam, 
the  two  Wheel  Fallow-Plough  will  certainly  do  the 
mofl  Work  in  the  leaft  Time  ;  and  where  there  is 
Occafion  to  ufe  this  fort  of  Plough  much,  it  is  very 
well  worth  while  to  have  two  Sorts  of  them,  one  to 
plow  Bouts  with,  and  the  other  broad  Lands  ;  that 
for  Bouting  fhould  have  a  broad  Board  an  Inch 
higher  than  the  other,  that  it  may  lay  up  the  Ridge 
fecure  and  fharp,  and  its  Sheaf  and  Share  pitched 
more  landing  than  the  common  Sort.  But,  be(ide$ 
the  Pea- Stitch  and  Foot- Ploughs,  the  Bobtail- 
Wheel- Plough  is  now  much  ufed  for  a  weak  Team* 
for  that  its  picked  lhort  Share  will  not  clog  like 

others,  but  is  lighter  both  for  the  Horfes  and 

Man. 

Sluggard  Husbandman. — It  is  an  old  Saying, 
that  the  Sluggard  Hufbandman  fucceeds  once  in 
feven  Years,  but  of  late  it  fell  to  his  turn  ofterter* 
for,  in  the  Years  1734  and  1 738,  the  Weather  was 
fo  mild  and  wet,  that  it  caufed  the  well-dreffed  . 
Grounds  to  produce  luch  rank  Wheat,  that  it 
yielded  hardly  above  half  a  Crop  of  Corn,  but  a 
great  deal  of  Straw,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  fer« 
tililed  tne  poor  rough  tilled  Lands,  as  made  them 
return  full  Crops.  We  fay  a  dry  March ,  a  wet 
dpril*  and  a  dry  May  make  Plenty  ;  but  if  thefe 
three  Months  are  wet,  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  Straw,  and  little  Corn.  But  now  you,  who  bouted 
up  your  Oat  and  Pea  Stubbles,  for  fowing  Tur- 
neps  in  Juris*  Ihould  have  bouted  them  off  die  lad: 
Bouts  in  March  or  April  at  fartheft  5  but  you  thac 
bout  for  Wheat,  and  have  not  done  it  Pft  Month* 
negledl  it  no  longer  than  this.  He  is  an  ill  Hufband- 
#)an  that  has  a  I  ilch  to  make,  when  he  wants  it. 

C  2  A  quick- 
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A  quick  Way  to  make  a  Tilth.  This  I  never  knew 
but  one  Man  do,  which  was  after  the  following 
Method,  viz.  at  a  Fallow-time,  either  in  this  or 
laft  Month,  where  the  Ground  was  not  too  clung 
and  hard,  he  bouted  his  Stitches  or  broad  Lands, 
till  he  had  done  ten  Bouts  ;  then  immediately  re¬ 
turned  where  he  begun,  and  bouted  off  the  laft 
Bouts,  and  in  this  Manner  proceeded  till  he  had 
done  the  Field  :  Now  why  he  plowed  in  this  un¬ 
common  Method,  was  to  make  a  Tilth  of  the 
Ground  as  foon  as  poffible,  for  fingle  Bouting,  in 
it  felf,  is  reckoned  but  half  Plowing,  but  this  dou¬ 
ble  Work  in  one  Day  is  whole  Plowing  •,  yet  I  don’t 
doubt  of  an  Objedion  in  this  Cafe,  and  that  is,  by 
fo  doing,  he  turns  up  the  Grafs  again,  which  he 
plowed  in  the  firft  Bouts  ;  to  this  I  anfwer,  that 
it  is  an  Argument  of  no  great  Force,  becaufe  the 
Earth  is  all,  or  moft  of  it,  removed  from  one  Place 
to  another,  and  thereby  in  a  great  Meafure  prevents 
the  Re-growth  of  the  Grafs  and  Weeds;  but  there 
will  be  no  need  of  any  fuch  Objection,  if  fuch  Bout¬ 
inas  are  performed  in  dry  Weather,  for  then  one 
Plowing  is  oftentimes  better  than  two  in  wet  Sea- 
fons. 

How  to  few  a  Clover  -lay ,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  good  Crop  of  Wheat.—  You  that  defign  to  fow 
Wheat  in  a  good  Tilth  after  Clover,  plow  it  up 
immediately  after  the  firft  Crop  is  eaten  or  mowed 
off  (as  is  commonly  done  in  this  Month)  into 
broad  Lands,  for  the  Cruft  to  lie  and  rot  ;  then, 
about  fix  Weeks  after,  harrow  it  plain  ;  when  this 
is  done,  hack  it  acrofs,  and  fo  let  it  remain  till  af¬ 
ter  Harveft;  then  harrow  it  foundly,  and  if  it  is 
fine  enough,  dung  or  fold,  and  fow  Wheat  in  Stitch¬ 
es  :  But  if  it  is  not  a  thorough  good  Tilth,  hack 
it  a  fecond  Time  acrofs  the  laftWay,  then  harrow  it 
plain,  dung,  and  fow. 


Plowing^ 
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Plowings  to  be  performed  in  May. 

ForWheat.' — Towards  thelatter  End  of  this  Month 
the  firft  Stirree,  or  fecond  Plowing  after  Fallow¬ 
ing  in  April,  is  generally  done  in  the  Chilturn  in- 
clofed  Fields ;  this  is  by  fome  called  Twy-f allow¬ 
ing,  and  is  either  performed  in  broad  Lands,  in 
Bouts,  or  in  four  thorough’d  Stitches,  for  fowing 
Wheat  in  September  or  October:  If  in  Stitches,  off  a 
broad  Land,  it  is  the  moft  difficult  Sort  of  Plow¬ 
ing  of  all  others,  becaule  the  Plow- man  has  here 
no  Guide,  but  his  own  Judgment  to  diredt  him  ; 
whereas,  when  he  makes  a  Stitch  off  a  Bout,  or 
off  an  old  Stitch,  he  cannot  well  mifs  it;  but-  he 
that  can  raife  a  four  thorough  Stitch,  and  lay  it 
round  and  handfome  off  a  broad  Land,  is  a  Work¬ 
man  indeed.  This  therefore,  as  I  laid  before,  is 
an  excellent  Way  to  prepare  all  ftiff  Grounds  for 
Wheat,  becaufe  it  beft  kills  Weeds,  fweetens  and 
hollows  the  Earth,  and  expofes  it  beyond  all  other 
Methods,  to  receive  the  nitrous  Influences  of  Air, 
Rains,  and  Dews. 

Bouting  for  Furneps. — In  this  Month  likewife, 
fome  will  Air  that  Land  which  they  fallowed  in 
April  in  broad  Lands;  thus,  they  firft  harrow 
it  acrofs,  and  then  bout  it  acrofs  ;  after  which,  it 
is  to  lie  fome  Time,  then  they  back-bout  it  ; 
in  the  next  Place,  they  firft  harrow  it  plain  over¬ 
thwart,  and  plow  it  acrofs  into  broad  Lands,  for 
harrowing  in  Turnep  Seed.  This  is  an  approved 
M/ay,  to  reduce  a  ftiff  Earth  into  a  fudden  Sweetnefs, 
and  make  it  very  fine  with  all. 

Hacking  for  a  Crop  of  Furneps. - In  this  Month 

alfo,  that  Ground  which  was  fallowed  in  April  into 
broad  Lands,  for  fowing  Turneps  in  June  or  July, 
is  commonly  ftirred  in  this  Month  into  Hacks,  which 
after  they  have  lainaWeek  or  Fortnight,  the  H^'ks 
^re  to  be  harrowed  acrofs;  and  then,  juft  before 
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they  fow  Turneps,  they  draw  out  their  Thoroughs 
acrofs,  and  plough  acrofs,  The  laft  Way  into  broad 
Lands,  in  which  they  harrow  their  vTurnep-Seed  ; 
and  thus  a  ft  iff  Soil  is  expeditioufly  brought  into 
a  Finenefs,  for  this  ufeful  Root  to  grow  in  to  a  defired 
Bignefs. 

A  Procefs  of  plowing  up  Bean  Stitches ,  for  /owing 
Barley  and  Honey -Suckle  Seed. — In  November  1735, 
I  plowed  a  Field  of  four  thorough  Stitches 
into  four  thorough  Stitches  again,  which  lay  in 
this  Pofture  till  the  Beginning  of  March ,  when 
I  back-bouted  the  Stitches,  and  let  them  fo  re¬ 
main  till  about  the  firft  of  April,  and  then  I  har¬ 
rowed  it  plain  :  After  this  I  plowed  the  Ground 
into  broad  Lands  a-crofs  the  laft  Way,  and  immedi¬ 
ately,  on  the  rough  Earth,  I  lowed  fhort  Horfe- 
dung  well  rotted,  that  I  had  faved  under  Covers 
the  Winter  before,  mixing  v/ith  it  Rabbit-Dung, 
Hen-Dung,  and  Afhes,  which,  with  the  Help  of 
Chamberlye,  made  together  a  rich  Compofition  \ 
then  I  diredlly  fowed  two  Buff  els  of  Barley  Seed 
all  over  one  Acre  of  this  rough  Land,  and  harrow¬ 
ed  it  plain  once  in  a  Place  after  the  Seeds-man  *, 
which  as  foon  as  done,  I  lowed  two  Buffels  more 
of  Barley  all  over  the  fame  Ground,  that  was  fal¬ 
lowed  by  the  Harrows  twice  in  a  Place,  the  fame 
Way  it  was  done  before  :  Then  I  fowed  16  Pound 
Weight  of  Honey duckle  Seed,  and  only  harrowed 
it  once  in  a  Place  acrofs  the  laft  Way,  which  filled 
in  the  Thoroughs,  and  laid  the  Ground  all  even  » 
thus  I  finiffed  a  one  Acre  Field,  that  was  in 
this  Manner  laid  down  for  good,  to  become  a  Mea¬ 
dow  in  time  for  feeding  Cattle.  And  here  I  ffould 
have  publiffed  a  Cafe,  that  a  Gentleman  fent  me, 
of  converting  a  low  wet  grazing  Ground  into  plow¬ 
ed  Land,  by  way  of  Improvement,  with  my  Anfwer 
to  the  lame  ;  but  I  have  not  Room.  N.  B.  I  an¬ 
fwer  I  etters  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day , 
provided  Pottage  is  paid  to  my  Houle. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Qf  Barley ,  Wheat,  &c. 

Nature  of  Vale  Land  for  Barley. — tn  the 
large  and  fertile  Vale  of  Aylesbury ,  as  well  as 
in  mod  other  low  Grounds,  their  Earth  is 
generally  of  a  black  and  bluifh  Clay,  or  a  marly 
dark  coloured  Loam,  dear  of  Stones,  which  in  Win- 
ter  is  very  apt  to  ftoich  by  the  Tread  of  Cattle,  and 
by  the  Walk  of  frequent  Rains  that  eafily  converts 
it  into  a  muddy  Confidence,  and  in  frody  Weather 
from  a  diff  Clot,  it  is  prefently  reduced  into  a 
ihort  crumbling  loofe  Body,  which  readily  Jets  out 
the.  fpiry  Blade  of  new  fown  Corn  *,  alfo  in  this 
their  low  Situation,  they  are  very  apt  to  fuffer  by 
Floods,  which  fometimes  are  fo  long  retained  on 
their  diff  Soil,,  that  the  Vale  appears  almod  like 
a  little  Sea,  ruining  their  Grain,  and  rotting  their 
v  Sheep:  On  the  Contrary,  in  the  Summer  Time, 
their  open  Fields  are  foon  dried,  and  their  clayey 
Surfaces  become  fo  hardened,  as  to  cleave  afunder 
much  more  than  any  other  Sort  of  Land,  where¬ 
by  their  Barley  in  particular  is  often  dunted  in 
its  Growth,  and  dwindles  into  a  fhort,  lean,  thin 
Crop,  on  their  high,  expofed,  ridged  Lands  ;  which 
at  firft  was  invented  for  the  Security  of  their  grow¬ 
ing  Corn  againd  overflowing  Waters. 

Lime  of  f owing  Barley  in  the  Vale.— The  Vale- 
Farmer  thinks  he  runs  a  Rifque  of  the  lead  Dan¬ 
ger,  when  he  fows  his  Barley  about  the  Twelfth 
of  March  \  for«though,  by  this  early  Sowing,  he  is 
under  the  more  Danger  of  being  hurt  by  Floods 
and  Froft,  yet  is  he  alfo  intituled  to  the  Hopes 
of  a  moderate,  moift  Time  afterwards,  that  may 
bring  on  fuch  a  timely  Head  of  Barley,  as  to  cover 
and  fhade  its  Roots  foon  enough,  to  withftand  a 
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dry  Summer,  and  fo  enjoy  a  plentiful  Crop  at 
Harveft.  But  if,  to  avoid  the  ill  Effefts  of  March 
Floods  and  Frofts,  they  fhould  defer  fowing  their 
Barley  till  the  Beginning  of  April,  which  they  fel- 
dom  do,  then  they  are  under  no  lefs  Apprehenfion 
of  fuffering  by  fucceeding  Heats  and  Droughts  % 
fo  that  after  plowing,  fowing,  and  paying  Rent 
two  Years  together  (which  they  here  do  when  they 
fallow  for  Barley)  without  receiving  any  Profit* 
they  frequently  come  off  with  half  Crops.  Now 
to  prevent  the  great  Lcffes  that  thus  may  happen 
to  Crops  of  Barley,  if  fown  late  in  April ,  and  even 
at  the  Beginning  of  May ,  obferve  the  following 
Account,  viz.  • 

A  mcft  excellent  Receipt  for  incre a  fing  Crops  of  Bar- 
ley . — Take  one  Bufhel  of  Barley,  and  boil  it  in  fix 
or  more  Pails  of  Water,  till  the  Grain  burfts  : 
Strain  cut  the  Liquor,  and  give  the  Barley  to  the 
Fowls  or  Flogs  ;  while  the  Liquor  is  hot,  diffolve 
in  it  three  Pounds  of  Cryftal  Nitre,  and  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  a  Pound  of  green  Copperas  in  Powder  :  To 
which  add  one  Quart  of  pure  Soot,  and  as  many 
Pailfuls  of  Water  that  drains  from  a  Dunghil  or 
Urine  of  any  Sort,  as  will,  when  the  Grain  is  put 
in,  make  the  Liquor  fwim  four  or  fix  Inches  above 
it.  Now  obferve,  as  foon  as  the  Nitre,  and 
Copperas  are  diffolved,  and  while  the  Water  is  hot, 
to  pour  it  on  three  Bufhels  of  Barley  Seed,  into  a 
Tub  with  a  Cock  and  Tap  Whips,  and  then  im¬ 
mediately  put  in  the  Dunghil  W^ater  and  Soot,  as 
aforefaid.  Let  the  Grain  lie  foaking  herein,  from 
one  Evening  to  another,  when  the  Liquor  muft  be 
drawn  off,  an  d  the  infufed  Barley  laid  in  a  Heap 
all  Night,  on  a  Floor  to  drain.  The  next  Morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  Shovel,  mix  it  well  with  powdered 
Lime,  and  carry  it  in  a  Sack  to  be  fown  in  the 
Field.  The  Liquor  that  is  left  will  ferve  again 
with  freih  Addition,  and  is  admirable  to  water  a 
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Garden,  or  make  a  Tree  grow  to  Perfection  in  Half 
the  ufual  Time,  if  judicioufiy  applied  ;  and  thus 
you  may  carry  on  your  Sowing  of  Barley  many 
bays,  by  as  often  renewing  the  Preparation  I  have 
here  plainly  given  Directions  for :  And  accordingly, 
by  punctually  obferving  them,  you  will,  by  the 
Bleffing  of  God,  certainly  find  the  Barley  to  fpread 
with  large  Blades,  and  be  of  a  blackifh,  green 
Colour,  foon  after  it  appears  above  Ground  ;  for 
it  is  the  Nature  of  the  Nitre  ,  to  agree  fo  well 
with  this  Corn  in  particular,  as  to  caufe  it  to  grow 
up  into  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  Stalks,  from  one 
fingle  Root,  which  will  fo  cover  the  Ground  with 
fheir  branching  Tops,  that  the  Wets  and  Dews 
will  eafily  make  a  Lodgment,  and  the  Roots 
like  wife  be  fo  well  fecured  from  the  Damage 
of  Droughts,  that,  if  no  Rain  happens  for  two 
or  three  Months  together  in  the  hotted:  Seafons, 
there  will  be  Moifture  here  enough  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  the  Growth  of  the  Crop  in  Clays,  Loams,  and 
even  in  Chalks,  Gravels,  or  Sands  *,  befides  which, 
there  is  this  good  Property  belonging  to  this  Pro- 
cefs,  that  the  Barley  at  Harveft  is  generally  all  of 
one  equal  Ripenefs,  which  renders  it  the  compleat- 
e(t  Sort,  for  making  true  Malt:  By  all  which  Ma¬ 
nagement,  if  your  Ground  was  in  a  fine  Tilth* 
dry,  and  well  drefied  with  good  Manure,  when  the 
Seed  was  fown,  you  need  not  doubt  of  having  feven 
Quarters  off  an  Acre. 

The  Sort  of  Barley  to  le  fown  in  this  Month.  By 
fome.  Barley  is  fown  the  Beginning  of  this  Month, 
oftener  out  of  Neceffity  than  Choice  :  As  when  the 
Farmer,  by  Multiplicity  of  Bufinefs,  can’t  get  his 
Land  into  a  fine  Tilth  Time  enough,  or  that  he 
has  not  eat  his  Turneps  off  before  now,  or  is  re¬ 
tarded  through  the  Inclemency  of  Weather.  In 
all  which  Cafes,  the  Rathripe,  or  Fulham ,  Barley  is 
now  the  propereft  to  fow,  either  in  Vale  or  Chil - 
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turn  Lands,  becaufe  it  grows  quicker  than  a ftf 
other  Sort  •,  for,  though  it  is  Town  late,  it  is  early 
ripe,  and  will  prove  the  beft  of  Barley-  for  Malt¬ 
ing,  after  being  once  Town  in  Loams  or  (tiff  Lands, 
which  gives  it  a  much  larger  Body  than  the  Tandy 
Ground  it  came  from  :  Solikewife  in  Chalks,  Gra¬ 
vels,  and  Sands,  in  cafe  you  fhould  happen  to  be 
behind-hand  in  fowing  your  Barley,  which  more 
particularly  ought  to  be  done,  in  fuch  hot  dry  Soils, 
iooner  than  in  this  Month,  you  ought  by  no  Means 
to  neglect  fteeping  the  Seed,  in  this  my  excellent  ni¬ 
trous  Liquor  ;  becaufe,  at  this  Time  of  the  Year, 
the  Droughts  are  commonly  more  powerful,  and 
will  fooner  burn  up  the  green  Barley  in  fuch  dry 
Soils,  if  fown  in  the  naked  common  Way. 

'The'  Opinion  of  a  certain  Virtuofo,,  concerning fte eped 
Barley.  “  This  I  take,  fays  he,  to  exceed  the  dry 
44  Sort,  in  making  flronger  Malt:  for  as  Nitre  is 
4t  fo  eifential  to  Vegetation,  that  it  is  its  funda- 
“  mental  Principle,  and  the  Grain  by  being  there- 
“  with  fully  impregnated  and  faturated,  when  it  v 
44  enters  the  Ground,  immediately  joins  in  Con- 
“  tael  with  that  in  the  Earth  and  Air,  which 
ct  caufes  it  to  fhoot  into  many  extra  Roots  and 
44  Stalks,  which  ferve  (as  a  Refervoir)  to  lodge 
cc  and  retain  the  nitrous  Salts,  till,  the  Corn  increa- 
44  fing  in  Growth,  they  are,  by  the  alternate  In- 
44  fluence  of  the  Dews  and  folar  Heat,  fo  rarefied 
44  and  exalted,  as  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  the 
&c  vegetative  Juices  •,  and  as  the  hot  Seafon  advan- 
44  ces,  thefe  Salts  become  more  and  more  fixed  in 
44  the  Grain,  by  the  Exhalation  of  the  phlegmatic 
44  Part  of  the  Sap,  which  thus  ripens  the  Corn, 
cc  and  then  leaves  Plenty  of  a  large  full-bodied 
44  Grain,  diff ended  and  loaded  with  the  aforefaid 
“  Matter  *  which,  confequently,  mull  yield  a 
“greater  Spirit  (when  malted)  to  the  Liquor 
“  brewed  therefrom  V 
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The  Quantity  of  Harley  Seed  to  be  flown.  On  this 
Account,  I  ihail  obferve,  that  the  Quantity  «©f 
Seed  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Soil,  Tilth,  and  the  Seafon  oLthe  Year.  Firft ,  as 
to  the  Soil  •:  On  ftifF  Loams  and  Clays,  fome  will 
fow,  in  the  common  Way,  four  Bulhels  on  one 
Acre,  becaufe,  on  this  furly,  cold  Glebe,  the  Seed  is 
very  apt  to  bury,  chill,  and  die;  and  therefore  fuch 
Land  fhould  be  affifted  with  good  warm  Manure, 
as  will  enable  the  Barley  to  grow  thick,  and  kill 
the  Weeds,  which,  in  fuch  four  Ground,  are  very 
apt  to  get  rampant,  and  deftroy  the  Corn.  On 
theContrary,  *n  many  °f  the  light,  fandy  Grounds 
or  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ,  they  fow  but  one  or  two 
Bufhels  on  an  Acre,  and,  if  they  increafe  the 
'Quantity  of  Seed,  it  is  as  the  Land  is  heavier : 
Becaufe,  as  they  fay,  their  light,  poor  Ground  is 
not  able  to  carry  more  ;  for,  if  they  were  to  fow  it 
thicker,  fuch  Land  would  return  an  hopper-eared 
Crop  at  Harvefc,  or,  in  plainer  EngHJb,  a  little  Ear, 
with  a  few  Kernels. 

Secondly ,  If  a  flubborn  Soil  happens  to  lie  in  a 
four  Tilth,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do,  there  muff  be 
the  more  Seed  fown,  to  allow  for  a  confiderable 
Lofs,  by  the  Cover  that  the  clotty  Part  of  the 
Earth  will  caufe,  and  fo  deceive  the  Farmer,  if 
he  allows  not  enough  to  prevent  this  Misfortune. 
On  the  Contrary,  when  Land  is  in  a  fine  Tilth, 
the  lefs  Seed  will  do and  this  is  one  Reafon  why 
in  fandy  Grounds  they  fow  fo  little  Seed  ;  for  that, 
&n  iuch  pulverifed  Tilths,  hardly  one  Kernel  miffes 
.coming  up.  Thirdly ,  If  you  fow  late,  there  mud 
be  the  more  Seed  fown,  for  it  is  a  Handing  Rule  in 
Hufbandry,  that,  the  later  you  fow  any  Corn,  the 
more  Seed  fhould  be  allowed ;  becaule  then  the 
Grain  will  never  gather,  branch,  nor  kern  fo  well 
as  the  more  forward  fown,  as  being  drawn  up  fo 
fafi  by  the  powerful  Attraction  of  the  Sun,  tha£ 
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it  will  run  apace  into  Stalk,  and  lefs  into  Corn  5 
and  becaufe  the  Fowls,  in  late  Seafons,  livemoftly 
on  the  Grain  fowed  then,  as  having  little  elfewhere 
for  their  Subfiftance  •,  and  here  they  have_  fome- 
times  a  long  Opportunity  to  fcratch  with  their  Feet, 
and  dig  up  with  their  Beaks,  the  Barley  Corns,  be¬ 
fore  their  Blade  is  feen  above  Ground,  when  a  dry 
Summer  direftly  fucceeds  the  new  fown  Grain,  to 
the  Deftrudtion  perhaps  of  Half  the  late  fown 
Crop ;  from  whence  I  take  the  Opportunity  to 
urge  the  Neceffity  there  is  of  making  Ufe  of  my 
invaluable  Method  of  fteeping  the  Barley  Seed, 
which  furely  prevents  the  fatal  Coniequence  of  t 
lowing  late,  by  caufing  it  to  run  into  Branch  in 
the  drieft  Seafons,  and  thence  into  many  and  large 
Ears  of  Corn  :  For  the  obtaining  of  which,  let 
this  be  always  obferved,  that  wherever  four  Bu- 
fhels  of  Barley  Seed  was  ufed  to  be  fown,  in  the 
common  Way,  there  muft  be  but  three  Bufhels 
fown  of  the  fteeped  Seed ;  and  fo  in  Proportion 
for  any  Ground  whatfoever,  that  there  may  be. 
Room  enough  allowed  for  each  Kernel,  to  make  its 
many  and  flrong Branches  or  Stalks. 

q’o  reduce  a  rough  frith,  and  make  it  fine  prefently 
for  Barley.  Now  in  Cafe  your  Land  lies  rough 
and  clotty,  the  fpiky  Roll  I  mentioned  in  laft 
Month  ( Page  17)  may  be  of  Service  to  go  before 
the  Harrows  for  reducing  at  once  the  furly  Glebe 
into  a  fine  Condition  ;  but  where  this  new  invented 
excellent  Machine  is  wanting,  then  ufe  the  com¬ 
mon  Wooden  Roll,  and  your  Harrows  diredtly 
after  that,  and  fow  your  Barley  ;  but  never  roll  it 
as  foon  as  fown,  as  forne  injudicious  Men  have 
done,  and  fo  bury  great  Part  of  their  Barley  Seed,_ 
but  roll  it  fome  Time  after,  when  it  is  about  Half 
a  Handful  high  •,  as  I  have  more  particularly 
treated  of  in  my  laft  Month  :  And  what  great 
Importance  fuch  a  fpiky  Roll  is  ol,  lor  luddenly, 
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reducing  all  ft  iff,  rough  Ground  in  a  dry  Summer, 
that  Farmer  muft  confequently  experience,  very 
much  to  his  Profit,  who  is  furnifhed  with  fuch  a 
ready  Conveniency. 

Sowing  Barley  Seed  in  Chilturn  Lands.  For  this, 
we  plow  our  Ground  into  broad  Lands  of  nine 
Steps  broad  each,  by  fome  called  round  Work,  by 
which  a  Water-Thorough  lies  on  each  SidQ  of  it, 
and  a  fmall  Ridge  or  Rifing  in  the  Middle  :  Here 
the  Seedfman  goes  about  a  Yard  off  the  Tho¬ 
rough,  and  fows  a  Gaft,  then  returns  the  fame 
Diftance  of  the  Ridge,  and  fows  another  Caff, 
croffing  the  fame  Ground  with  his  Throw,  where¬ 
by  it  is  twice  fown  over,  and  thus  again,  on  the 
other  Side  ;  by  which  Means  the  Seedfman  goes 
twice  up  and  down  a  broad  Land,  before  he  has 
done  fowing  it ;  but  the  new  Way  of  fowing 
Barley  in  dry  Loams  or  Gravels,  &c.  is  to  do  it  in 
a  double,  broad  Land  :  That  is  to  fay,  inftead  of 
our  common  Lands  of  nine  Steps  broad  each,  we 
make  them  eighteen  Steps  broad,  and  then  there 
will  be  butHalf  the  henting  Thoroughs  in  the  Field, 
which  faves  Time  and  Labour,  and  the  Corn  will 
come  evener  and  better ;  becaufe  the  Grain  is  feldom 
fo  good  in  the  Thoroughs,  as  elfewhere:  Here, 
when  the  Seedfman  begins  to  low,  he  proceeds  in 
the  Middle  of  each  Land,  and  at  every  Step  he 
makes  a  Throw  on  Half  the  Breadth  ;  thus  at  two 
Throws  he  fows  the  Breadth  of  a  whole  Land  ; 
and  when,  at  the  End,  he  returns  and  fows  it  in 
the  fame  Manner  back  again,  in  an  opppfite  Way, 
by  which  he  fows  .the  Land  twice  over.  This 
Method  is  allowed  to  be  the  beft  of  all  others  in 
dry  Grounds,  but,  in  wet  Soils,  the  narrow  Lands 
are  beft,  becaufe,  the  more  Thoroughs,  the  drier 

they  lie, 

Sowing  Barley  in  Vale  Lands .  Thefe  admit  of 

four  Sorts  of  Shapes,  according  to  their  Nature 
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and  Situation.  Firjl ,  In  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury l 
they  always  lie  in  one  Pofture  of  Ridge  and  Tho- 
rough,  and  are  fowed  at  twice  ;  the  firil  Cad:  of 
Barley  Seed  is  plowed  in,  and  then  immediately  a- 
nother  is  fown  and  harrowed  in,  to  make  it  all 
come  even.  Secondly ,  In  their  low  Grounds  about 
Rickmanfwortb ,  they  make  their  Lands  eight  Bouts 
wide,  or  four  Steps  and  a  Half  broiid  for  fowing 
Barley  and  laying  it  dry.  Thirdly,  In  fome  Parts 
of  Middle fex,  they  fow  their  Barley  in  four  Bout- 
Lands,  for  the  fame  Purpofe.  Fourthly ,  In  fome 
of  the  Eaftern  Parts  of  Hertfordjhire ,  they  plow 
their  Ground  into  three  and  two  Bout-Lands,  to 
keep  the  Barley  from  being  drowned,  which  they 
harrow  fo  even,  as  gives  the  Scitheman  Liberty  to 
mow  down  the  Corn  almoft  as  well  as  in  level 
Grounds. 

A  new  Way  of  increafing  Crops  of  Barley  by  fowing 
it  in  Drills.  This  Method  is  lately  invented  for 
deltroying  the  feveral  definitive  Weeds,  that  ufed 
to  fpoil  many  Acres  of  Barley  *,  particularly,  that 
called  Bo  die  or  Gould ,  which  commonly,  in  fandy 
and  other  light  Grounds,  comes  up  in  great  and 
tall  Branches,  with  their  yellow  Pleads,  notwith- 
{landing  the  Earth  before  Sowing  was  ever  fo  fine¬ 
ly  plowed,  and  which  keeps  Company  with  the 
Barley  to  the  laft,  fo  thick  as  to  defy  the  Weed- 
Hook  or  Hand  for  keeping  it  down,  and  is  fo 
common  a  Weed,  that  few  fandy  Fields  are  free 
from  it.  It  is  therefore,  that  they  very  judicioufly, 
of  late,  fow  their  Barley  in  Drills  or  Furrows,  in 
inch  Sands,  Loams,  Chalks,  &c.  as  are  clear  of 
Stones,  and  will  eafily  admit  of  this  Operation 
by  a  mod  excellent  three  Wheel-Plough,  which 
lets  the  Barley  out  of  a  Hopper,  in  a  very  regular 
Manner,  into  Drills,  which  it  makes  about  one  or 
two  Feet  afunder;  and  which  by  a  fmall  Altera¬ 
tion  alter  wards  is  to  be  drawn  by  one  Horfe,  and 
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in-ade  to  ferve  as  a  Break,  or  Hough-Plough,  for 
killing  Weeds  between  the  Rows  of  Coni,  and 
moulding  them  up  to  a  prodigious  Advantage  r 
Which  Plough,  as  well  as  another  juft  invented  for 
doing  the  fame  Work,  in  low,:  wettifh  Grounds,  I 
fhall  particularly  defcribe  in  my  next  monthly  Book, 
and  there  recommend  their  mod  ferviceable  Ufes.  ’ 
To  improve  Crops  of  Barley  by  the  Fold.  If,  as  foon 
as  your  Barley  is  fown,  you  fold  your  Sheep  on 
tne  lame,  it  will  caule  it  to  branch,  and  grow 
fafter.  But  as  this  Plufbandry  may  meet  with 
ns  Inconveniences,  as  well  as  be  attended  with 
Succefs,  I  fhall  here  relate  the  two  following 
Caies,  which  may  be  worthy  your  Oblervation, 
viz.  A  Farmer  by  me  having  had  but  a  poor 
Crop  of  Turneps  on  a  loamy  SojI,  that  before  had 
been  but  half  plowed  :  When  the  Turneps  were 
eaten  off,  he  gave  the  Ground  one  Plowing, 
and  harrowed  in  his  Barley,  on  which  he  diredTy 
folded  :  But  he  had  no  Barley  in  many  Places, 
and  but  a  fmali  Crop  in  the  better  Part.  The  Re~a- 
fon^was,  that,  the  Land  being  four  and  clung,  the 
jBai  iey  Seed  nad  not  room  to  be  buried  deep  enough 
by  the  Harrows,  fo  that  the  Feet  of  the  Sheep  trod 
it  out  of  the  Ground,  inftead  of  treading  it  in  ; 
and  this  Misfortune  was  the  greater  for  the  dry 
Weather  that  followed  after  becaufe,  by  this,  the 
Seed  was  the  eafier  difplaced  by  the  Tread  of  the 
Sheep ;  whereas,  had  it  been  a  wettifh  Time,  it 
had  not  been  fo  much  raifed  out  of  the  Earth. 
The  other  Cafe  was  thus :  At  the  fame  Time  I  had 
a  Field  of  Turneps,  that  was  a  good  Crop,  which, 
as  loon  as  eattn  oftj  I  gave  it  only  one  Plowing, 
and  harrowed  in  my  fteeped  Barley  Seed,  on  a 
loamy  Soil  in  April,  and  immediately  folded  on 
the  fame,  till  the  remaining  Part  grew  above  my 
Shoes  in  this  Month  ;  and  it  proved  an  excellent 
Crop,  i  he  Rtafon  was,  that  my  Ground  was 
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made  a  fine  Tilth  by  feveral  Plowings  before  the 
Turnep  Seed  was  fown,  which  by  houghing,  and 
the  great  Cover  of  the  Leaves,  the  Earth  was  kept 
in  fuch  a  hollow  Condition,  that  the  Feet  of  the 
Sheep  helped  to  fink  the  Seed  lower,  inftead  of 
treading  it  out  of  the  Ground.  Therefore,  none 
ought  to  fold  Sheep  on  their  Barley,  unlefs  the 
Ground  is  in  a  good  Tilth,  and  lies  loofe  ;  and 
then  you  will  alfo  avoid  the  common  Danger  of 
fpoiling  the  Barley,  by  the  Feet  of  the  Sheep, 
while  it  is  chipping  or  fprouting,  becaufe,  when  the 
Ground  lies  thus  hollow,  there  is  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Mould  to  cover  and  guard  it  from 
fuch  Damage.  Likewife  obferve,  that  in  Gravels, 
and  other  binding  Grounds,  if  it  is  wet  Weather 
when  the  Fold  is  over  the  Barley,  the  Grain  will 
be  fo  fattened  in  by  the  mortarifing  Nature  of 
fuch  Soil,  and  the  Feet  of  the  Sheep,  that  a  great 
deal  will  never  come  out  ^  however,  by  taking 
Care  not  to  fold  in  a  rainy  Time,  you  may,  on 
fuch  Ground,  carry  on  your  Folding,  till  the  Bar¬ 
ley  is  five  or  fix  Inches  high,  and  near  fpindling, 
with  great  Succefs  :  But,  for  further  enriching 
Barley  Land,  fome,  that  fat  their  Sheep  on  T  ur- 
neps,  will  every  Day  dig  up  thofe  which  have  been 
fcooped  by  them,  and  feed  their  Store-Sheep  with 
them  every  Night  in  the  Fold,  which  thele  Sort 
will  greedily  eat  after  having  been  kept  all  Day  on 
a  fhort  Bite  of  Grafs  *,  and  thus  fuch  Ground  will 
be  three  Times  drefied,  once  by  the  fat  Sheep, 
next  by  the  Store-Sheep,  and  lailly,  by  the  fame 
after  the  Barley  is  lowed  ;  and  indeed  this  is  the 
bell  of  Drefiing,  not  only  for  making  the  Corn 
Land  fait  againft  Storms  of  Wind  and  Rain,  but 
alfo  for  caufing  a  great  Crop,  and  preventing  its 
being  damaged  by  Worms. 

Barky  fed  by  fome ,  and  by  others  made  Hay  of.  On 
the  firft  of  May.  1734,  A  Crop  of  Barley  of  my 
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Neighbour’s  was  fo  rank,  that  he  fed  it  down  with 
his  Sheep  (it  being  fowed  the  latter  End  of  Fe¬ 
bruary)  and  it  proved  a  very  great  Benefit  to  it, 
for  it  Ihot  fo  ftrong  afterwards,  that  it  gathered 
into  many  Stalks  from  each  Root:  Yet  is  Rich 
Management  to  be  done  with  great  Precaution,  for, 
though  it  may  help  feme,  it  may  fpoil  others  ; 
as  for  Example,  if  fuch  a  Crop  of  Barley  was  thin, 
the  Ground  weedy,  and  the  Land  not  in  good 
Heart,  the  Weeds  would  probably  have  gotten 
the  better  of  the  Com,  and  fpoiled  it  ;  but  where 
the  Ground  is  rich,  and  the  Land  clean,  dry,  and 
warm,  it  may  be  ventured  on,  in  this  Manner,  with 
a  good  Profpedt  of  Succefs.  Sometimes  Barley,  in 
wet,  warm  Seafons,  is  fo  rank  in  this  Month,  that 
it  is  laid  flattifh,  and  then  fome  will  top  it  with 
a  Scythe  ;  others  will  mow  it  almoft  clofe,  and  make 
Hay  of  it  *,  but  then  it  muft  be  done  Before  it 
fpindles,  otherwife  you  may  endanger  the  whole 
Crop. 

Barley  eaten  by  Worms .  —-The  Winter  xy 35  being 
mild,  the  Worms  lay  in  the  Spring-time  near  the 
Surface,  and  deftroyed  a  great  deal  of  Barley,  by 
gnawing  it  juft  above  the  Root.  My  next  Neigh¬ 
bour  fowed  a  Field  with  Barley  early  in  March , 
that  by  the  Middle  of  April  was  moll  of  it  de¬ 
voured  by  Worms,  and  fpoiled  by  them,  and  the 
Chill  of  a  cold,  wet  Time,  which  brought  him 
under  the  Lofs  of  Labour,  Time,  and  Seed,  and 
obliged  him  to  plant  the  fame  Ground  with  Gar¬ 
den-Beans  diredtly  :  Now  this  Damage  was  brought 
on  the  more,  by  his  drefling  the  Land  with  Dung, 
which,  being  of  a  warm  hollow  Nature,  prefen  t- 
ly  invited  thefe  Infcdls  towards  the  Surface  for 
feeding  on  it  ;  and  then,  meeting  with  the  new 
fprouting  Blade  of  the  Barley,  it  ferved  them  as  a 
delicious  Food,  which  they  greedily  eat  after  a  long 
Winter’s  Confinement  in  their  deep  Ceils  and  the 
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more,  becaufe  there  was  no  other  Vegetable,  at 
this  Time  of  the  Year,  in  the  ploughed  Ground  for 
their  Subfiftance,  as  it  evidently  appeared  in  thofe 
Places  where  the  Dung  lay  *,  for  here  the  Corn  was 
eaten,  when  at  the  fame  time  thatefcaped,  which  was 
not  dunged  ;  and  therefore  Sheep-folding,  Soot,  Lime, 
Horn-fhavings,  oily,  or  greafy  Rags,  or  fuch  as 
had  been  fprinlded  with  Urine  feveral  times,  or 
Tobacco-Sand,  or  Peat-Afhes,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  Nitre,  &c.  with  which  the  Barley  Seed 
is  loaded,  are  good  Prefervatives,  and  much  fafer 
againft  the  Damage  of  Worms  and  Slugs,  than 
common  Dung.  But  this  was  not  altogether  occa- 
fioned  by  the  Dung,  for  there  was  another  Caufe 
no  Jefs  fatal  to  the  Deftru<£tion  of  the  Barley  ;  and 
that  was  a  Lay  of  Clover,  that  this  Field  had  been 
under  two  Years  before,  which  naturally  increafed 
the  Breed  of  Worms,  for  all  Reftings  of  Ground 
areasfo  many  Friends  to  this  Infecft  ;  efpecially  in 
wet,  flat,  loamy  Land,  as  this  Field  was:  An 
Jnftance  of  this  was  plain  to  my  Obfervation,  in 
fome  fandy  Mud,  that  had  lain  three  Years  in  the 
Side  of  a  Hole,  where  Road-Sullidge  run  into  by 
the  Wafh  of  Rains,  which  I  had  emptied  every 
Year,  but,  a  fmall'Part  of  it  efcaping  the  Shovel,  it 
became  full  of  red  Worms,  the  reft  being  intirely 
free  ;  therefore,  many  are  fo  timorous  on  this  Ac¬ 
count,  that  they  won’t  fow  Wheat  or  Barley  in  fuch 
Ground,  but  a  Crop  of  Oats  fir  ft,  which  is  lefs 
valuable,  or  Horfe-beans,  that  is  lefs  hazardous,, 
As  to  Wheat,  I  have  happily  difcovered  a  new  Se¬ 
cret,  for  leaking  it  in  a  Liquor,  that  will  effe&ually 
keep  off  all  Damage  by  Worms,  and  at  the  fame 
time  prevent  any  Lofs  by  Smut,  &c.  and  which  I 
intend  to  publifti  in  the  Month  of  September . 

Firftj  St.  Foynefowedwith  Barley . — If  you  could  not 
fow  this  Seed  with  Barley  in  March  or  Aprils  it 
sftay  be  done  the  very  Beginning  of  this  Month ; 
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and  it  may  prove  a  good  Crop,  if  Showers  fue¬ 
led  in  due  time  ;  and  for  the  better  fecuring  its 
Growth,  and  making  it  come  forward,  you  may 
fow  fifteen  Bufhels  of  Coal-Soot  over  an  Acre,  as 
foon  as  the  Barley  and  St.  Foyne  Seed  are  fown9 
or  you  may  clap  your  Fold  upon  it  :  But,  of  the 
Improvement  of  Barley,  more  in  my  next  Monthly 
Book. 

Common  Wheat ,  its  Condition  and  Management  in 

May. — If  Wheat  looks  yellowifh  in  this  Months 
and  continues  fo  throughout  the  whole,  it  will 
never  rightly  recover  that  Summer  *,  becaufe  then 
it  is  on  its  Shoot  or  Earing,  and  pad  Hopes :  But  if 
it  is  Tick  in  the  Beginning,  and  recovers  before  the 
End,  it  may  chance  to  be  a  good  Crop  -9  for  all 
Wheat  fhould  may,  or  look  yellowifh  in  April  * 
and  be  of  a  black  Green  in  May  :  Or  take  it 
this  Way  ;  if  Wheat  holds  its  Colour  throughout 
Aprils  and  this  Month,  there  is  no  great  Danger 
of  a  good  Crop.  If  it  thrives  in  March ,  it  ge¬ 
nerally  mays  in  April  *,  if  it  thrives  in  April)  it 
commonly  mays  in  May.  When  it  mays  in  Aprils 
it  is  right,  but  wrong  if  in  May  ;  for  then  It  fliould* 
towards  the  latterEnd  of  the  Month,  thrive  and  fhoo£ 
into  Ear,  inftead  of  mayiog  or  yellowing ;  which 
is  often  caufed  for  Want  of  the  Ground’s  being  in 
Heart,  to  enable  the  Wheat  to  withftand  the  cold 
and  chilly  Seafons.  But,  to  be  more  particular* 
your  forward  fown  Wheat  often  grows  fo  luxu¬ 
riant,  in  the  Beginning  of  Winter,  as  to  fpend  it- 
felf  too  foon,  and  efpecially,  if  followed  with  a  mild 
Spring,  which  caufes  it  to  grow  fo  rank,  as  to 
.  want  Strength,  in  this  Month,  to  carry  it  on,  and 
then,  in  courfe,  it  muft  have  a  fickening  Time  to 
check  it,  in  order  to  make  it  fhoot  with  the  greater 
Vigour  afterwards.  Now  there  are  two  Extreams 
of  Weather,  that  fometimes  happen  in  this  Month, 
which  prove  fatal  to  Crops  of  Wheat:  One  is 
'  E  2  Froft^ 
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Frofls,  as  it  happened  in  May ,  1734,  when  Hail- 
Stones  fell  fucceffively  for  three  Days,  which  be¬ 
ing  of  a  poifonous,  cold  Nature,  and  very  heavy 
withal,  beat  down  and  hurt  the  Spindle  of  the 
Wheat,  and  Stalks  of  Peafe,  making  the  latter  red¬ 
headed,  and  caufmg  many  to  die  :  This  was  a  Seafon 
fo  fevere,  that  on  the  eighteenth  Day  the  Icicles 
were  feen  to  hang  at  the  Eves  of  Houfes ;  but  the 
poorer  Sort  of  Wheat  fuffered  moft.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  at  another  Time,  about  the  Middle  of  this 
Month,  the  Seafon  having  been  mild  and  rainy 
fome  Time  before,  the  well-drefied  Wheat  and 
Barley  fuffered  much,  by  their  luxuriant  Growth  ; 
infomuch  that  a  great  deal  fell,  before  it  was  fhot 
into  Ear,  which  proved  of  very  ill  Conference  to 
the  Farmer,  becaufe  vaft  Quantities  never  did  rife 
again,  and  did  not  half  kern,  efpecially  in  the 
Vale  Grounds,  which  are  the  richeft  Soils  ;  and 
this  Misfortune  proved  the  greater,  where  the 
Wheat  was  youngeft  and  weakeft  in  Stalk  *,  for, 
when  this  happens  to  Wheat  at  an  older  Growth, 
it  is  often  ftrong  enough  40  get  up  and  recover. 
V/hen  Wheat  is  rank  too  foon,  it  has  tempted 
many  to  mew  or  feed  it,  in  order  to  bring  it  under 
a  more  regular  Growth  :  But  as  this  Management 
is  better  or  worfe,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Grain,  Land,  and  Weather,  and  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  faid  about  it,  I  fhall  defer  it  for  a 
more  proper  Month.  But,  before  I  leave  this  Sub¬ 
bed,  I  muff  obferve,  that  when  Wheat  is  fown, 

/  at  a  right  Time,  in  a  proper  Soil,  and  the  Seafons 
of  the  Year  prove  favourable,  there  are  many 
Acres  that  never  may  or  ficken  at  all,  yet  hold 
their  Growth  and  Colour  from  the  firff  to  the  laft, 
in  right  Order-,  then  fuch  Wheat  is 'in  its  higheit 
Perfedion.  About  the  Middle  of  this  Month, 
5736,  the  Wheat  in  the  Chilturn ,  high  Ground, 
efpecially,  looked  fhort,  y  el  low  i  Hi.  and  Gck,  by 

means 
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means  of  a  very  long  cold,  dry  Seafon,  which 
ruined  many  Crops  that  were  not  well  dreffed,  be- 
caufe  the  Ground  had  not  Strength  enough  to  make 
it  run  and  rally  again,  as  that  in  Heart  end,  and 
recovered.  THinere  was  a  Field  of  latict  town 
Wheat,  which  in  the  Beginning  of  March  looked  at 
fome  Diftance,  as  if  nothing  grew  in  it  ;  yet  the 
Ground  being  clear  of  Weeds,  .  and  in  tolerable 
Strength,  and  the  Wheat  not  having  ipsnt  itfelf  in 
Winter  too  much,  in  the  Spring  it  gathered  to 
that  Degree,  that  fome  of  it  had  fourteen  Ears 
from  one  Root,  as  it  grew  in  a  loamy,  gravelly 
Clay,  and  proved  an  excellent  Crop  at  Harveft. 

Buck ,  JBrank ,  or  French  luteal,  its  Nature  and 

Ufes _ It  is  the  Opinion  of  fome,  that  it  does  mold 

good  in  Clays  and  clung  Grounds  to  hollow  them  ; 
others  fay,  that  it  is  beft  tiled  in  dry,  binding 
Gravels  or  Sands,  to  keep  the  one  loofe,  and  the' 
other  moift  *,  but,  in  fome  of  the  fandy  Lands  about 
Godalmin ,  they  dare  not  fow  it,  left  it  make  the 
Earth  too  light  for  common  Wheat ;  yet  in  heavy 
Sands,  fandy  Loams,  Gravels,  and  Rich  Sort  of 
light  Grounds,  it  is  certainly  beid  fown,  either  to 
plow  in  as  a  Drefling,  or  for  Seed.  In  Chalks  it  is 
improper,  becaufe  it  loofens  tnem  too  much.  In 
Riff  and  wet  Lands,  it  is  apt  to  rot  both  in  Root 
and  Ear,  as  being  itfelf  a  very  fucculent  Plant,  and 
of  a  tender,  cold  Nature,  being  eafily  hurt  by 
fome  Winds,  Lightning,  and  Frofts  ;  and  therefore 
warm  light  Soils  fuit  it  Deft,  and,  in  all,  it  is  a  vei  y 
great  Killer  of  Weeds,  where  it  grows  thick,  as  it 
commonly  does  in  Tilths,  though  you  fow  but 
one  Bufhel  on  an  Acre,  and  is  found  by  many  to 
anfwer  that  great  End,  wnich  all  farmers  endea¬ 
vour  after  *5  namely,  to  reap  a  great  Advantage 
for  a  little  Charge.  I  am  the  firft,  that  have  fown 
it  in  our  Parts  for  a  Drefling,  though  it  has  been 

fown  in  Norfolk ,  Suffolk ,  Surry ,  Kent,  and  Beikjhirc 

many 
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many  Years,  and  is  now  more  and  more  propagated. 
As  I  live  twenty-feven  Miles  from  London ,  it  is  a j 
great  Expence  to  have  Manures  from  thence,  for 
fame  times  Soot  is  a  Shilling  a  Bufhel,  fo  that  25  s. 
is  the  Charge  of  d  reding  a  Tingle  Acre  well,  when 
Half  a  Crown  will  do  in  French  Wheat,  and  yet 
this  will  kill  Weeds,  when  Soot  will  nourifh  Tome  % 
the  Wheat-dreffing  will  lad  three  Years,  when  the 
Soot  will  lad  but  two  \  the  one  is  alfo  the  more 
certain  than  the  other,  for,  in  dry  Seafons,  the 
Soot,  by  its  fulphureous  Quality,  will  burn  up  a 
Crop  of  Wheat  or  Barley  to  a  great  Degree,  when 
the  French  Wheat  will  remain  a  fure  and  certain 
Promoter  of  Vegetation  by  its  moift,  hollow,  fer- 
tilifing  Nature :  Again,  Soot,  when  it  is  laid, 
to  the  Quantity  of  twenty-five  Bufhels  on  an  Acre, 
forces  fo  vehemently  either  Grafs  or  Corn,  that, 
after  two  Years,  it  leaves  a  Poverty  behind  it, 
which  this  is  fo  far  from  doing,  that  it  is  almoft  a 
Dredng  the  third  Year,  provided  it  be  a  full  Crop 
at  firft,  and  plowed  in  at  full  Bloom,  when  the 
Stalks  are  fulled  of  Sap.  This  Grain  is  one  of 
the  greated  Drawers  of  the  Earth,  and  has  re¬ 
turned  four  or  five  Quarters  of  Seed  from  one 
Acre,  which  is  excellent  for  feeding  Hogs,  and 
Poultry.  In  Blooming-time,  when  this  is  to  be 
plowed  in,  it  is  very  ferviceable  for  fubfiding  Cattle 
in  a  little  while,  who  will  tread  it  down,  and 
make  it  the  fitter  for  this  Furpofe.  You,  thatdrefs 
your  Land  by  Sheep,  may  fold  them  in  another 
Ground,  while  this  is  provided  for,  and  that 
without  any  Rifque  of  your  Cattle’s  breaking  out 
into  your  Neighbour's  Fields,  for  here  is  Meat  * 
in  Plenty.  So,  when  your  Teams  are  all  bufy,  in 
fome  Ground  there  needs  but  one  Plowing  to 
harrow  your  common  Wheat  in  on  this  French 
Wheat  :  It  may  be  Town  in  July  or  Auguft ,  for 
Cattle  to  graze  on  it  in  November ,  or  fooner.  In 
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Shropshire they  grind  French  Wheat  very  fine,  and 
make  thin  Cakes  on  a  Back  or  Bake-ftone,  which 
is  two  or  three  Feet  diameter,  on  which  thev  put  a 
Sort  of  Bauer  made  of  this  Flour,  Milk,  and  Yeaft  » 
and  when  it  is  turned  and  done  enough,  they  butter 
and  eat  it,  drinking  Butter-milk  with  it ;  this  Cake 
is  called  Jannock  or  Crumpet ,  and  is  what  old  Parr 
of  this  Country  eat  all  his  Life:  It  feeds  People  to 
a  great  Strength  and  Stature. 

The  Culture  of  French  Wheat.  My  Field  was  a 
gravelly  Loam,  that  had  a  Crop  of  Oats  laft  on 
u,  and,  on  the  tenth  of  December,  I  plowed  it  with 
the  Wheel  Fallow-Plough  into  Broad-lands,  which 
I  let  lie  till  the  Beginning  of  March ,  when  I  bar- 
lowed  it  plain,  and  then  diredlly  hacked  it  acrofs 
with  the  fame  Plough.  In  this  Pofture  it  lay  till 
the  feventh  of  this  Month,  and  then  I  plowed  it 
again,  and  lowed  rather  above  Half  a  Bufinel  of 
Seed  on  the  rough  Ground  broad-caft,  and  har¬ 
rowed  it  in  once  in  a  Place  :  When  this  was  done, 

I  immediately  fowed  my  other  Half  Buflhel,  and 
harrowed  acrofs  twice  in  a  Place ;  by  which  Means 
I  haled  or  covered  it  from  the  Fowls,  and  fecured 
it  better  from  the  fcorching  Heats,  than  if 
it  had  ^been  harrowed  firft  before  any  was 
fown.  If  you  fow  this  Seed,  to  plow  its  Crop  in, 
for  a  Dreffing  to  common  Wheat,  then  you  ought 
to  fow  it  the  Beginning  of  this  Month,  that  you 
may  have  Time  enough  to  plow  it  twice  or  thrice, 
which  they  do  in  fbme  light  Grounds,  in  Order  to 
mix  it  well  after  it  has  firft  lain  and  rotted  ;  but 
where  it  is  to  have  only  one  Plowing  in,  then  it 
may  be  fown  the  latter  End  of  this  Month.  In 
fome  Parts,  in  their  Tandy  Land,  they  plow  it  in 
with  a  Wheel- Plough  fhallow,  and  then  imme¬ 
diately  a  FootTiough  follows,  and  throws  up  a 
fecond  Mould  or  Sand  upon  that,  and  then  harrow 
m  their  common  Wheat,  to  give  it  a  deeper 
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Bottom.  Some,  to  have  a  Crop  of  this 
French  Wheat,  will  make  a  Fallow  and  Dung  for 
it,  as  for  other  Wheat.  If  it  is  Town  for  Seed,  it 
may  be  done  the  latter  End  of  this,  or  in  ail  the 
Month  of  Junes  if  Ground  lies  low  and  wet, 
it  may  be  fown  in  two,  three,  or  four  Bout-lands  5 
or  it  may  be  fown  with  the  three  Wheel  D11 11- 
Plough,  and  horfe-houghed  at  feveral  Times,  and 
thus  it  will  make  it  grow  to  a  great  Height,  and 
produce  Abundance  of  large  Seed,  if  fown  at 

Feet  a  funder  in  Drills,  which  this  excellent 
Plough  makes,  and  at  the  fame  Time  drops  us 
Seed  in  the  fame  out  of  a  Hopper,  in  a  mod  regu¬ 
lar  Manner,  which  afterwards  muft  be  .covered  by 
the  Harrow  :  This  Operation,  though  it  is  done  for 
getting  a  Crop  of  Seed,  yet,  by  this  drilling  and 
houghing  Method,  the  Ground  is  .finely  prepared  for 
a  Crop  of  common  Wheat  to  follow  immediately 
this  French  Wheat,  by  plowing  and  lowing  the 
fame  Ground  crofs-ways  in  four-thorough  Stitches, 
or  in  Drills  made  in  the  laft  Intervals,  and  that 
without  any  Manner  of  dunging  or  other  drefiang  , 
for  the  Earth  being  firfl  made  line,  and  houghed 
up  to  the  Rows  of  iuch  Wheat,  exceeds  all  Yard- 
Dungs  whatfoever.  As  to  the  cutting,  getting 
out  the  Seed,  and  houfing  tnis  French  Vfheat,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  give  an  ample  Account  of  it  in  the  Month 

of  September .  ^  . 

Fhe  Culture  of  tVcold  or  Weld.  This  Month  is 
a  proper  Time  for  fowing  Weld  among  French 
Wheat  :  It  is  a  Vegetable  that  is  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  by  many  Farmers  of  late  in  their  light  Soils, 
for  thefe  bed  agree  with  it,  and  though  it  grows 
well  in  dry  Loams,  Gravels,  and  fandy  Loams,  yet 
of  late  it  has  been  found  to  fiourilh  on  chalky 
Bottoms,  if  the  Seafons  be  kind*.  That  is  to  fay, 
if  the  Summer  it  is  fowed  in  be  dry,  and  the  next 

a  wet  one  :  But  it  bed  of  all  agrees  with  01  y,  hefb 
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Ground,  I  mean  where  artificial  Grafs  grew  two 
Years  before,  and  has  had  one  Crop  of  Beans  or 
Peafe  firft  off  the  fame  Land.  Now  the  Reafon 
why  they  fow  Weld  and  French  Wheat  together  is* 
becaufe  there  is  the  longer  Time  to  get  the  Earth 
into  a  fine  Tilth*  for  both  thefe  Seeds  require  that 
in  particular  \  it  is  on  this  Account  therefore  they 
low  Weld  and  French  Wheat  together  the  latter 
Lnd  of  this  Month.  As  foon  as  a  Bufhel  of  the  latter 
is  fown  broad  Caff,  and  harrowed  in,  they  fow  three 
Quarts  of  Weld-feed  on  one  Acre,  and  harrow  it 
in  once  in  a  Place,  or  twice  at  mod,  with  light 
Harrows,  for  this  is  a  fmall  Seed,  and  will  eafiiy 
bury.  The  firft  Year  they  mow  the  Buck- Wheat 
off,  and  the  next  Year,  in  June ,  they  pull  up  the 
Weld,  and  manage  it  as  I  fhall  fhew  in  the  next 
Month  ;  and  thus  they  will  grow  well  together, 
becaufe  the  Buck- Wheat  kills  the  Weeds,  and 
keeps  the  Weld  from  the  Damage  of  Droughts* 
But  this,  like  Turneps,  is  fometimes  fpoiled  by  the 
Slug  and  Fly  in  its  Infancy,  to  prevent*  which,  I  in¬ 
tend  likewife  to  make  known  a  Remedy  in  June 
and  July ,  that  will  effedually  do.  The  Year  1738, 
a  Load  of  thefe  Stalks  with  their  Roots  was  worth 
ten  Guineas  to  the  Dier  for  the  yellow  Colour* 
Weld  will  alfo  grow  among  Oats,  or  Barley,  fown 
in  March  and  April,  but  not  fQ  well  as  with  the 
French  W  heat.  Its  of  a  hardy  Nature,  for  it  will 
fometimes  grow  on  a  courfe  Tilth  :  I  mean  where 
Oats  are  fown  on  only  one  Plowing,  this  if  fown 
with  them  will  very  likely  grow  if  it  is  fine  Wea¬ 
ther  at  that  Time  ;  but  then  the  Weeds  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  away,  for  as  the  Weld  has  but  a 
fmall  Root,  its  much  endangered  by  them. 

Cole  or  Rapes r —  Thefe  that  were  fown  in  July  or 
Auguft,  or  September ,  may  be  fed  ’till  the  Beginning 
of  this  Month,  with  Sheep,  Cows,  or  Bullocks, 
and  the  fame  Land  fallowed  dire&ly  for  Turneps 
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or  Wheat.  Thefe  afford  the  Farmer  a  vaft  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  Profit,  for  this,  like  Rye,  may  be  fed  in 
the  Spring,  when  Grafs  and  green  Corn  cannot  ; 
but  the  Cole  or  Rape  exceeds  the  Rye,  in  that  it 
may  be  fed  earlier  in  Snows  and  near  as  late,  for 
thefe  will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  eat  down  two  or 
three  Times,  and  quickly  recover  again,  which 
cannot  lo  well  be  laid  of  Rye.  I  he  Roots  of  thefe, 
being  of  the  Cabbage  Kind,  draw  very  much  Nou- 
rifhment  from  a  rich  Ground,  that  forces  them  on, 
and  gives  them  a  new  Head  in  a  little  Time,  which 
again  returns  the  Dung  and  Stale  of  the  Sheep,  to 
the  great  Enrichment  of  the  Land  and  Profit  of 
the  Owner,  who  by  this  Means  may  keep  his  Mo¬ 
ney  at  Home,  which  otherwiie  muff  be  expended 
in  Dung,  Soot,  Afhes,  Horn-fhavings,  Rags,  and 
other  chargeable  diftant  Drefiings,  -  that  are  not  fo 
good  and  natural  to  the  Land  as  this  of  Sheep. 
But  as  the  Months  of  July ,  Auguft ,  September  are 
the  propereft  Times  in  the  whole  Year  for  fowing 
Cole  Seed  •,  I  (hall  enlarge  no  further  on  this  Head 
at  prelent,  but  defer  it  till  then,  at  which  Time  I 
lhall  oblige  the  World  with  an  effectual  Method  to 
fecure  it  againft  the  Fly  and  Slug,  which  are  mor¬ 
tal  Enemies  to  this  valuable  Vegetable  while  in  its 
fecond  Leaf. 

Rye.  —  Your  Rye  that  was  fown  in  Auguft  or 
September  is  now  eaten  off,  and  your  Ground  in 
fome  Meafure  dreffed  with  the  Dung  and  Stale  of 
Sheep  or  Cows,  which  makes  fuch  Land  be  the 
readier  for  another  Crop.  Some  therefore  will 
plow  up  and  fold  the  fame  with  Sheep,  in  order  to 
get  a  Crop  of  Turneps  or  Wheat. 

^  Turneps.  —  You  that  defign  to  fow  your  Field 
with  Turneps  in  this  Month,  I  will  fuppofeyou  do 
it,  either  to  eat  off  forward  with  Sheep,  in  order 
to  fow  the  fame  Ground  with  Wheat ;  or  elfe  to 
pull  and  fell  them  in  Auguft  or  September ,  other- 
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wife  its  too  foon  to  fow  them  for  a  Winter  Crop, 
becaufe  they  will  grow  hollow,  hard,  and  dringy 
before  the  proper  Time  of  eating  them  with  Sheep, 
unlefs  you  intend  to  eat  the  large  red.Turnep  in 
Offober  and  November  with  horned  Beads.  In 
order  therefore  to  have  the  Turneps  in  full  Plenty, 
and  to  make  them  grow  large  and  quick :  Firfc 
and  principally,  let  your  Ground  be  well  dunged, 
folded,  or  limed.  In  the  next  Place,  the  right  Sort, 
of  Turnep  fhould  be  refolved  on.  If  for  an  early 
feeding  or  pulling,  the  Dutch  white  flat  Turnep  is 
a  good  fweet  Sort,  that  will  be  ready  to  draw  in 
eight  or  ten  Weeks  Time,  if  the  Weather  is  pro¬ 
pitious  ;  in  order  to  which,  fow  two  or  three  Pounds 
of  Seed  on  an  Acre,  and  harrow  it  once  in  a  Place, 
without  any  Pole  on  the  Harrows,  that  they  may 
be  as  light  as  pofllble,  and  it  will  prove  a  better 
Way  than  to  harrow  the  Seed  in  with  a  Bufli- 
harrow  or  Hurdle.  But  with  us  there  are  feldom 
any  Turneps  fown  in  this  Month,  becaufe,  as  we 
feed  Sheep  with  them,  they  will  come  too  foon  for 
a  .Winter  Crop,  and  then  they  won’t  be  near  fo  fer- 
viceable  to  the  Bead,  as  the  late  fown  more  young 
and  tender  Sort;  for  which  Reafon  we  feldom  fow 
them  before  the  latter  End  of  next  Month.  Tur¬ 
nep  Seed  may  alfo  be  fown  out  of  the  three  Wheel 
Drill-Plough  in  Drills,  which  it  makes  to  a 
Advantage  at  two  or  three  Foot  Didance  each  Drill) 
becaufe  here  they  may  be  allowed  a  large  AfliAance 
of  houghed  Earth  to  their  Sidesa  the  Weeds  more 
eafily  dedroyed,  and  the  Turneps  better  pulled,  to 
be  eaten  clean  up  in  another  Place.'  In  this  Month 
you  may  alfo  fow  the  long  French  Turnep,  called 
Navews ,  that  are  much  of  late  in  ufe  for  Soops, 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Weeds  and  their  Cure. 

ALL  Authors  that  have  wrote  on  Weeds  (as 
far  as  I  can  learn)  have  left  the  particular 
Pedrudtion  of  many  of  the  word  of  them  to  be 
found  out.  And  therefore,  I  fhall  here  endeavour 
to  make  known  the  bed  Ways  of  doing  it  in  the 
common  Hufbandry  of  lowing  Grain  broad  Cad, 
or  by  draining  it  out  of  the  Hand,  which  is  abfo- 
jutely  necedary  ;  becaufe  in  the  large  Vale  of  Aylef 
bury ,  and  fome  others,  as  alfo  in  many  Sorts  of 
dony,  hilly,  clayey,  and  hurlucky  Grounds,  neither 
Drilling  nor  any  other  Way  can  be  ufed.  And 
although  the  Weed  Hook  and  Hand  are  the  mod 
common  Indruments  for  weeding  Com,  that  is 
thus  lowed  promifcuoudy,  yet  both  in  this  old  Way 
of  Farming,  as  well  as  in  the  new  Drill  Way,  the 
Plough  and  fome  other  new  Machines  are  certainly 
the  bed  weeding  Tools  of  all  others,  as  I  fhall  here¬ 
after  drew. 

•  Of  two  new  invented  Weeding- Ploughs,  the  Sheim 
Break ,  Niget,  &c. — It  was  in  the  Year  1737,  about 
eighty-five  Miles  from  London ,  that  I  fird  law  the 
three  Wheel -Plough,  which  for  its  great  Ufes  in 
multiplying  Crops  of  Grain,  Turneps,  and  artifi¬ 
cial  Grades,  and  killing  of  Weeds,  deferves  Admi¬ 
ration,  and  to  be  made  ufe  of  wherever  the  Ground 
will  admit  of  it.  The  fecond  is  alfo  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  Invention,  to  fupply  a  Foot  Plough  as  the 
other  does  the  Wheel  Sort  :  They  are  both  made 
to  drill  Corn,  Turnep,  and  Grafs  Seeds  out  of  a 
Hopper  ;  and  with  a  little  Alteration,  will  very  ex- 
peditioudy,  and  in  the  cheaped,  fured  Manner, 
dedroy  all  Sorts  of  Weeds  in  the  Intervals,  befides 
keeping  the  Ground  in  a  mod  fine  Tilth,  to  fow 
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&  fucceeding  Crop  *,  infomuch,  that  by  the  Help  of 
thefe,  Land  may  be  fown,  and  Crops  had  every 
Year,  without  any  Danger  of  breeding  the  wild 
Oat,  or  any  other  Weed,  which  would  certainly 
happen,  if  it  was  condantly  fown  in  the  common 
"Way  without  fallowing.  The  Sheim  Break,  or 
Niget,  have  alfo  their  Share  in  extirpating  Weeds, 
as  well  as  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Houghs,  which  are 
all  of  fo  late  an  Invention,  that  but  few  Farmers 
are  now  in  PoiTeffion  of  them:  But  their  great 
Importance  will  certainly,  fpeedily  bring  them  into 
Ufe  more  and  more,  becaufe  they  may  be.  fo  ma¬ 
naged,  as  to  fave  the  Expence  of  all  Manner  of 
Manures  or  Dreffings,  and  perform  many  other 
valuable  Matters,  that  are  too  tedious  here  to  enu¬ 
merate  ;  but  I  intend  to  be  more  particular  in  the 
Account  df  them  in  next  Month. 

Curlock  or  Charlock.—  This  is  one  of  the  com- 
m  one  ft  Weeds  that  grow  among  Corn,  Turneps, 
in  Fields,  and  of  fo  hardy  a  Nature,  that  where 
its  got  to  a  plentiful  Flead,  its  very  difficult  to  de- 
ftroy  it,  becaufe  its  Seed  has  fo  much  Oil  in  it, 
as  enables  it  to  withdand  one  Winter  and  Summer 
Fallowings.  In  wet  warm  Seafons  it  is,  like  mod- 
others,  moil  predominant ;  fo  that  about  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  this  Month,  it  has  provoked  feme  to  im- 
ploy  many  Flands  to  pull  both  the  yellow  .and 
white  Sort  up  by  their  Roots  *,  you  may  give  it  to 
Sheep,  who  will  greedily  eat  their  Leaves  and 
flowery  Heads.  The  yellow  Sort  grows  in  mod 
Grounds,  but  the  white,  which  is  the  mod  perni¬ 
cious,  chiefly  infefts  the  lighter  Lands,  and  is  not 
near  fo  common  as  the  other.  There  has  grown  fo 
much  of  the  yellow  Sort  in  many  Fields  of  Oats, 
which  have  fo  out-ffiot  the  Corn,  as  to  oblige  the 
Owner  to  get  their  feedy  Tops  mowed  off,  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  After  Damage  from  their  Seed,  and  to  give 
the  Sun  room  to  nourifh  the  Oats  the  better.  Others 
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have  ufed  the  five  hoot  long  Weed-hook,  and  fix 
Feet  long  Pea-hook  to  ftrike  off  their  Pleads,  it 
being  an  endlefs  Piece  of  Work  to  pull  them  with 
their  Hands,  where  thefe  Weeds  are  vaftly  thick. 
This  Seed,  which  very  nearly  refembles  the  Tur- 
nep  Sort,  and  is  like  it  both  in  Leaf  and  Flower,  is 
undoubtedly  propagated  with  Turnep  Seed,  that 
it  often  grows  amongft,  and  therefore  Farmers 
ihould  be  truly  nice  in  making  Ufe  of  clean  Seed, 
for  a  T urnep  Crop.  Curlock  feldom  grows  among 
Wheat,  but  much  among  Barley,  Oats,  Peafe,  &c. 
where  it  does  a  great  deal  of  harm,  by  its  branching 
and  choaking  the  Corn,  and  drawing  a  confiderable 
Nourifhment  from  the  fame  Earth,  that  fhould 
be  expended  in  forwarding  the  Growth  of  a  large 
Crop :  It  moffly  flourifhes  in  Tilths  and  well  dreffed 
Grounds,  but  does  not  affedl  ftiff  and  waftery  Soils  : 
It  is  bed:  killed,  by  making  a  Summer-Fallow  of 
the  Land,  and  by  fowing  the  fame,  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer  after,  with  a  Crop  of  Turneps. 

Wild  Poppey ,  by  fome  called  red  Weed. —  It  chiefly 
grows  in  white  and  gravelly  Grounds,  but  is  often 
feen  in  Loams,  and  fome  other  Earths.  Its  a  very 
fucculent  Weed,  that  draws  the  Ground  much,  and 
robs  it  of  thofe  nutritious  Salts  which  Ihould  fer¬ 
tilize  the  Roots  of  Corn  :  It  runs  up  in  large 
green  Bunches,  and  therefore  is  bed:  drawn  bv  the 
Hand  in  this  Month,  for  the  Weed-hook  is  not 
proper  here  :  Its  Roots,  Stalks  and  Leaves  make 
an  excellent  Flay  for  tame  Rabbits,  as  being  both 
of  a  healthy  and  fatening  Nature  :  Their  Flowers 
or  red  Pie, ads  are  alfo  ferviceable  in  making  a  fa- 
lubrious  Syrrup  :  Its  mofldy  occafioned  by  too  fine 
a  Tilth,  and  when  the  Corn  is  fown  in  a  dry 
Seafon,  which  makes  heavy  Plowing,  and  a  moift 
Seafon  its  bed:  Prevention.  But  a  certain  Farmer 
took  a  Method  that  I  never  knew  any  other  do, 
and  that  was,  becaufe  he  thought  it  too  tedious  a 
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Work  to  pull  it  up  by  the  Hand,  he  turned  his 
Hogs  into  his  Wheat  the  very  Beginning  of  this 
Month,  and  they  preferr5d  the  poppy  Stalks  to 
thofe  of  the  Wheat. 

‘The  red  and  white  Dock.—  This  Weed  runs  into 
the  Ground  like  a  Radifh  ,  as  to  the  Shape,  Depth 
and  Bignefs,  it  has  a  bunchy  tall  Head,  that  contains 
a  great  deal  of  Seed,  and  does  much  Mifchief, 
where  they  are  buffered  to  encreafe,  which  is  eafily 
done,  not  only  by  their  Seed,  but  by  letting  any 
Bits  of  their  Roots  lie  on  the  plowed  Ground  ; 
where,  though  they  have  lain  fome  Months  in  a 
fhrivelled  Condition,  yet  if  they  are  mixed  with 
the  Earth,  they  will  grow  again.  Some  fay  they 
are  good  for  Nothing  ;  others,  that  they  are  very 
ferviceable  in  Diet-Drinks  for  cutaneous  Diftem- 
pers.  In  this  Month  their  large  Leaves  and  Stalks 
afford  a  good  Handle  to  pull  them  up  by.  Some 
will  draw  them  from  among  their  Corn,  but  then 
they  fometimes  do  a  great  deal  of  Harm  ^  becaufe 
the  Roots  of  the  Grain  are  apt  to  come  up  with 
them,  therefore  others  will  do  this  Work  in  the  Fa!- 
low-Seafons,  by  following  the  Plough,  and  digging 
them  up  in  the  Thoroughs  it  makes :  Others,  when 
a  Field  is  under  Clover,  or  any  of  the  artificial 
Graffes,  will  haul  them  out ;  but  whenever  they  are 
weeded  by  pulling,  it  muff  be  done  when  the 
Ground  is  pretty  wet  and  loofe.  About  Enfield , 
they  ufe  a  clever  Inflrument  for  this  Purpofe,  ha¬ 
ving  a  wooden  Handle,  let  into  a  Socket  of  Iron, 
with  two  Prongs  of  the  fame,  fixed  very  near  one 
another,  and  a  fmall  Foot-Iron,  jetting  out  on  one 
fide  their  Top,  which  being  forced  into  the  Ground, 
very  dexteroufly  eradicates  a  Dock  at  once. 

Fern  and  Rufhes —  Thefe  are  fometimes  a  Foot  or 
two  high  in  this  Month,  and  hurt  both  Corn  and 
Grafs.  To  kill  the  Fern,  one  mowed  it  in  May^ 
and  twice  the  fame  Summer  afterwards  ;  •  another 
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whipt  and  beat  it ;  others,  have  plowed  up  a  Grafs 
Baulk,  carried  away  its  Surface,  and  plowed  the 
lame  Ground  again  for  Corn :  But  thefe  Pradtices 
only  check’d  it.  In  a  certain  Park  this  Weed  was 
killed  by  plowing  the  Ground  feveral  Times  one 
Winter  and  Summer,  till  the  Earth  was  got  fine  3 
and  then  in  Auguft ,  the  Owner  fowed  the  fame 
with  Rye,  which  fed  the  Deer  the  next  Year  3 , 
afterwards  by  plowing  and  fowing  artificial  Grades, 
and  roling  the  Ground  at  dimes,  he  deftroyed 
the  Fern.  But  as  Fern  grows  among  Trees  and 
other  Places  improper  for  ufing  the  Plough,  there 
was  a  Role  invented,  of  a  very  large  Size,  to  kill 
the  Fern,  and  it  had  the  defired  Effedt  :  This  Role 
was  made  with  narrow  Oaken  Planks,  two  Inches 
and  a  Half  thick,  fattened  by  a  wooden  Pin,  on 
three  Wheels,  that  have  only  four  Spokes  to  each 
Wheel.  The  Diameter  of  this  hollow  Role  is 
five  Feet  ten  Inches,  and  its  Length  above  feven 
Feet,  through  the  Middle  of  this  an  Iron  Spindle 
or  Axle-tree  is  fattened,  to  which  the  wooden 
Sharps  are  fixed  to  draw  it  by  with  two,  three, 
five,  eight,  or  ten  Horfes,  according  to  the  Weight 
you  put  into  it  *,  for  the  Infide  is  made  to  hold 
Stones,  Gravel  or  other  fuch  ponderous  Bodies,  to 
make  the  greater  Prefiure  •,  and  though  this  Weed 
has  been  found  to  run  more  than  eight  Feet  into 
the  Earth,  yet  in  two  Years,  the  Role  has  killed 
it.  It  will  alfo  crufh  down  Mole-banks,  Ant-hills, 
and  Calls  of  Worms,  and  level  Grafs-Ground  the 
better  for  the  Scythe.  It  has  been  obferved  not  to 
grow  any  more  the  fame  Year,  if  it  is  mowed  on 
Midfummer  Day.  The  Rufh  that  mottly  infefts 
wet  Grounds,  is  check’d  by  fowing  Coal-Affies, 
Lime,  Soqt,  and  Peat- Allies. 

Wild  Oat.-—  This  Weed  is  notorioufiy  known  to 
be  a  mott  pernicious  one,  by  Reafon  of  the  great 
Difficulty  that  attends  its  Extirpation,  and  like- 
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wife  on  Account  of  its  eafy  Increafe,  for  this  will 
grow  among#  mod  Corn,  and  fcatter  its  Seed  be¬ 
fore  the  Grain  is  ripe,  nor  will  it  yield  to  any  one 
Year’s  Plowing  of  the  Ground,  becaufe  of  its  fe- 
veral  Skins  and  hardy  Nature;  On  which  Ac-* 
count  it  furpaffes  moft  others,  as  is  plain  from  its 
growing,  in  Plenty,  on  breaking  up  Meadow, 
Ground  that  has  laid  under  Grafs  fome  Scores  of 
Years  ;  for  many  Seeds  of  Weeds  will,  withftand 
the  Culture  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Severity  of  the 
Weather,  much  longer  than  the  Seeds  of  Corn  or 
GrafFes,  infomuch  that  by  the  Toughnefs  of  their 
Coats,  and  their  fulphureous  Nature,  they  have 
been  proved  to  lie  unhurt  in  the  Ground,  more 
than  the  Age  of  Man  *,  which  I  think  is  enough  to 
confute  the  common  Opinion,  that  fome  Ground 
naturally  breeds  Weeds,  without  their  Seeds  being 
before  in  the  fame.  And  why  wild  Oats  grow  moft 
in  Ground  that  is  conflantly  fawn  with  Corn,  I 
think  may  be  accounted  for,  by  allowing  that  fuch 
Seeds,  if  but  a  few  at  firft,  will  increafe  the  more 
by  often  mixing  them  with  the  Plough,  and  giving 
the  Earth  no  Opportunity  for  their  Ruin.  The 
be#  Remedy,  I  know  of*  in  the  common  Hus¬ 
bandry,  is  after  a  Summer  Fallow  to  plow  the 
Ground  feveral  Times  for  a  Crop  of  Turrreps,  or 
to  have  Turneps  twice  together  :  But  above  all 
others,  the  Plowings  or  Breakings  between  the  Drills 
of  Corn,  Turneps,  or  artificial  Grades  will  cer¬ 
tainly  and  intirely  deflroy  the  Breed  of  wild  Oats 
in  a  little  Time,  Before  I  conclude  this  Article,  I 
cannot  but  obferve  the  Opinion  of  a  certain  Perfon, 
who  believed  that  thofe  Oats  eaten  by  Plorfes,  and 
dunged  whole,  produce  a  wild  Oat*  by  Reafon  of 
the  Damage  they  receive  from  the  Body  of  the 
Bead:  :  If  this  be  true,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  they  grow  in  great  Plenty,  where  fuch  Dung  is 
laid  :  In  the  Yale  among  their  random  fown  Horfe- 
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beans,  the  Sheep  deftroy  the  wild  Oats  that  Yean, 
by  feeding  among  the  Beans,  even  in  Bloflfom- 
Time. 

Crow  or  wild  Garlick,  This  fometimes  runs  up 
as  high  as  the  Wheat,  with  Heads  and  Seeds  fome- 
what  like  Onions*  but  not  fo  large  ;  it  chiefly  ' 
grows  among  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  not  fo  much 
among  Oats  and  Peafe,  at  lead  it  is  not  fo  much 
minded  in  them,  as  in  the  other  two.  It  is  fuch 
an  abominable  {linking  Weed,  that  when  the 
Wheat  is  at  Market,  and  this  Seed  perceived  to  be 
mixed  but  in  a  fmall  Degree  with  it,  the  Buyer 
commonly  calls  it  the  Devil  of  a  Weed.  One  of 
my  Days-men  told  me,  that  he  and  another,  as 
they  were  weeding  of  Corn,  efpied  fome  of  the 
Crow  Garlick,  which  fo  much  refembled  young 
Onions,  that  his  Partner  faid  he  would  fit  down 
and  eat  his  Bread  and  Cheefe  with  a  few  of  them  5 
accordingly  he  cut  about  ten  clofe  to  the  Ground* 
but  it  was  not  long  before  they  began  to  fwell  the 
Man,  and  forced  him  home,  as  fall  as  he  could  go* 
where  happily  his  Wife  gave  him  a  Dofe  of  Phyfic 
that  fhe  had  by  her,  and  faved  her  Husband.  This 
Weed  grows  in  many  Grounds,  but  chiefly  in  the 
dony,  clayey  Soils,  and  is  bed  killed  by  Winter 
Fallowings,  frequent  Blowings,  and  Turnep-Crops. 
The  Seed  of  this  Weed  clogs  the  Stones  of  Mills, 
fo  that  it  is  very  hard  to  clear  them  of  its  Flour,  ’till 
the  next  Summer  dries  it  quite  up. 

Melilot . .  Is  a  Weed  that  grows  among  Wheat 
and  Barley,  but  moftly  in  Peafe,  Oats,  and  Beans, 
and  that  both  in  Vale  and  Chilturn  Lands,  where 
it  comes  up  much  like  Lucern  Grafs,  about  two 
Feet  high  with  a  yellow  Flower,  and  a  black  Seed 
like  Trefoil.  If  its  Leaf  or  Seed  is  rubbed,  it 
will  ilink  the  Hands  for  three  or  four  Hours,  and 
is  fo  hateful  to  Horfes,  that  they  refufe  the  Oats 
it  grows  with.  It  is  generally  found  in  dony  Clays 
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and  wettifli  Grounds  ;  which  if  crofs  cropped,  by 
too  often  Sowings,  will  increafe  this  horrid  Weed 
very  much.  Its  Remedy  is  the  fame  as  for  Crow 
Garlick.  Both  this  and  the  Garlic  are  fuch  offen- 
five  Vegetables,  as  oblige  fome  Farmers  to  weed  it 
out,  to  prevent  its  Damage  by  the  Cow’s  Milk  in 
Cheefe  and  Butter,  as  I  have  before  obferved. 

Gould This  is  the  commoneft  and  mo  ft  perni¬ 
cious  Weed  of  all  others  in  Tandy  Lands.  This 
Summer,  173  8,  being  a  wet  one,  the  Gould  got 
fuch  a  Head  among  Barley,  efpecially,  that  there 
feemed  to  be  as  much  Weed  as  Corn  in  fome  Fields, 
Many  of  their  Sands,  Tandy  Loams,  light  brick 
Earths,  and  fuch  Soils  are  hardly  ever  without  its 
Roots.  It  is  one  of  thofe  Weeds  that  caufe  a 
Defpair  of  deftroying  it,  where  it  has  got  but  a 
tolerable  FofTeflion.  I  have  obferved  its  Growth, 
in  vaft  Quantities  of  Ground,  where  its  great 
high  Bunches  with  golden  Heads  like  a  Marygold 
fhew  themfelves,  at  a  great  Diftance.  There  are 
four  Sorts  of  it  that  infeft  Corn  Fields,  as  the 
white,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  but  the  laft  is  the 
common  Weed.  To  check  then  this  fatal  De- 
ftroyer,  fome  lay  down  the  fame  Ground,  with  ar«* 
tificial  Grafs  1  others  get  a  Crop  of  Turneps,  as 
often  as  they  well  can  on  it  y  others  fow  Rye  inftead 
of  Barley,  for  this  over-tops  it.  But,  to  kill  it 
quite,  the  beft  Way  is  to  fow  the  Corn  in  Drills, 
and  then  plow  and  clean  the  Intervals,  with  that 
and  the  Break.  About  July  10,  1 738,  I  faw  the 
blue  Sort  with  many  round  hard  Stalks,  three  Feet 
high,  among  Barley,  Oats,  and  Thetches,  in  a 
gravelly  Loam. 

Horfe-Gould .  Is  a  general  deftrudlive  Weed,  and 
moftiy  fo  in  Wheat :  It  comes  up  in  a  fine  Tilth, 
and  ftouri flies  moft  by  a  wet  Seafon,  attended  with 
a  cold  Spring,  for  then  the  Weed  is  apt  to  get  thgj 
better  of  the  Corn,  as  being  the  more  hardy 
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Plant :  It  will  keep  Company  with  the  Wheat  till 
the  Harvefl,  and  then  is  about  half  the  Length  of 
the  Grain  Stalks  fhedding  a  great  Deal  of  its 
flat  Burr-Seed  in  that  Time,  for  this  Weed  grows 
fo  thick,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  weed  it  with  the 
Hand  or  Hook  *,  therefore  fome  have  attempted  to 
eat  it  off  with  the  Wheat,  by  their  Sheep,  and 
failed  •,  for  when  it  is  old,  as  commonly  it  is  when 
the  Time  is  for  doing  it,  the  Bead  does  not  care 
to  eat  it,  becaufe  it  is  then  bitterifh  :  But  my  next 
Neighbour  turned  his  Sheep  in  full  early,  which  eat 
up  both  Wheat  and  Weed  ♦,  the  Confequence  was, 
that  the  Earth  being  a  Loam,  and  a  wet,  cold 
Time  happening,  while  it  was  thus  feeding,  the 
Weed  recovered,  and  fpoiled  molt  of  the  Crop  of 
Wheat.  This  Yellow-headed  Weed  grows  chiefly 
in  ft  iff  Lands  and  Gravels,  both  in  the  Vale  and 
Chilturn. 

Wild  Barrage  or  Cats -tail.  There  are  two  Sorts 
that  bear  this  Appellation,  the  blue  and  green,  but 
the  blue  is  the  commoneft  and  word.  This  fhews 
itfelf  but  once  in  three  Years,  and  then  in  the 
bent  Crop  of  Peafe  or  Oats,  modly  in  Chalks, 
Gravels,  or  Sands,  with  a  large  Head,  and  down¬ 
right  Root  ;  for  it  does  not  affecfl  Tilth-Earths. 
Between  Hazlemere  and  Godalmin ,  in  Surry ,  I  faw 
a  large  Field  of  Oats  fo  over-run  with  this  blue 
Weed,  and  the  red  Poppy,  about  the  tenth  of 
June,  in  a  fandy  Loam,  that  I  could  hardly  fee,  at 
a  fmall  Didance,  any  other  but  thefe  two  fine  co¬ 
loured  Weeds,  which  made  a  pretty  Show  to  the 
Traveller,  but  a  woeful  one  to  the  Farmer :  In  the 
old  Hufbandry,  it  is  bed  dedroyed  by  pulling  up. 
with  the  Hand  in  wet  Weather,  or  by  the  Fin  on 
the  Share,  or  by  following  the  Plough  with  Mat¬ 
tocks  :  It  is  called  Cats -tail  in  Hertfordjhire  in 
Sttrry,  wild  Barrage. 

Ilegweedi 
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Hogweed.  This  is  the  worft  and  commoneft 
Weed  that  infefts  our  Chilturn  Fields,  becaufe  it 
draws  away  much  Nouriffiment  from  the  Grain, 
and  takes  up  a  great  Deal- of  Room  both  above  and 
below  the  Surface,  to  the  great  Damage  of  all 
Crops  of  Corn  that  grow  among  it.  It  roots 
about  two  Feet  down,  and  more  upwards  in  Stalk  ; 
its  large  Head  is  firft  green,  then  white,  next  yel¬ 
low,  and  at  laft  brown  and  ripe  in  Seed,  which  is 
a  flat  Sort,  fo  much  like  that  of  the  Garden  Par- 
fnip,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguiffi  it  by  Sight. 
No  Plowing  nor  Fallowing  can  deflroy  this,  nor 
will  it  yield  to  fowing  the  Ground  with  Clover  or 
other  Graffes,  or  with  Turnep  Seed,  and  their 
common  Houghing  :  Our  Way  is  to  w^eed  it  in 
this  Month  or  next  with  the  Hook,  but  this  only 
checks  it  from  feeding,  and  caufes  the  Weeder  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  Harm  with  his  Feet  among  the 
Corn.  To  dq/lroy  it,  it  ffiould  be  dug  up  by  feve- 
ral  Men  following  the  Plough  with  their  Mat¬ 
tocks,  for  their  Roots  ffiew  themfelves  very  plain  in 
the  Furrow,  and  then  their  Pieces  muft  be  carried 
off  the  arable  Land^  left  they  ffiould  grow,  or  be 
laid  on  the  fame  for  Sheep  to  feed  on  dire&ly, 
which  they  will  greedily  do  ;  and  not  only  Sheep, 
but  Horfes,  Cows,  Hogs,  and  Rabbits,  are  great 
Lovers  both  of  their  Roots  and  Stalks,  and  will 
fatten  on  them,  if  plentifully  fupplied,  whilft  they 
are  green. 

Cammock.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  this  flunking 
Weed  *,  the  one  has  a  Honey-  fuckle  Head,  the  other 
fpires  up  with  a  Sort  of  graffy  Leaf  above  a  Foot 
high,  and  fmells  ftrongeft  :  It  branches  and  roots 
like  a  Honey-fuckle,  but  much  more,  and  is  a 
great  Spoiler  of  Corn  :  It  grows  in  Patches,  in 
Loams,  Clays,  Gravels,  and  in  fome  Sort  of  white 
Grounds.  Their  Cure  is  chiefly  by  the  Mattock, 
to  dig  up  their  Roots  deep,  and  break  the  Ground 
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well  to  come  at  them,  carefully  carrying  away  all 
their  fibrous  or  ftringy  Parts  off  the  plowed  Ground : 
Their  large  ft  Roots  are  fo  ftrong,  as  fome times  to 
let  fix  Horfes. 

Honey- Suckle.  I  mean  the  red  Sort,  which  when 
old,  like  the  Cammock,  will  try  the  Strength  of  a 
Team  of  Horfes,  to  break  their  Roots  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  fhould  excite  the  Care  of  Farmers  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  Growth,  by  giving  the  Land  frequent, 
deep,  and  clean  Flowings :  To  this  Purpofe,  the 
excellent  Method  of  bouting  ftiff  Lands,  and 
bouting  off  the  laft  Bouts,  prevents  the  Breed  and 
Increafe  of  the  Honey-fuckle  :  And  it  is  on  this 
Account,  that  the  two  Horfe  fmall  Farmer  fuffers 
much,  becaufe  he  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  perform 
this  Work,  nor  to  prevent  the  Breed  of  this,  and 
fome  other  tenacious  potent  Weeds.  The  Honey- 
fuckle  is  fo  much  planted  in  fome  Fields,  that  it 
has  tempted  feveral  to  let  it  ftand  for  an  intire 
Crop  of  Grafs  to  feed  Cattle,  or  to  mow  for  Seed, 
which  in  fome  fwampy  Grounds  is  ferviceable  ; 
for  though  it  is  like  Clover  in  Head  and  Root,  yet 
it  won’t  hove  the  Cows  or  Sheep  as  Clover  ;  yet,  if 
you  let  it  lie  three  Years  together,  it  is  wrong,  for 
then  it  will  be  apt  to  run  its  Roots  too  far  into, 
and  about  the  Ground,  and  fo  become  a  lafting 
Enemy  :  Its  Cure  is  to  chalk  the  Land,  and  to 
dig  with  the  Mattock,  or  to  give  it  deep  and  often 
Flowings,  elpecially  at  Fallow-time  in  a  dry  Sea- 
fon. 

' The  \ Thiftle .  Is  faid  to  be  an  Indication  of  good 
Land,  but  where-ever  it  happens  to  get  Poffeftion,  it 
is  no  welcome  Gueft,  for  this  does  its  Share  of  Da¬ 
mage  among  Corn,  proportionable  to  its  Root :  It 
is  molt  common  in  Vale  rich  Lands,  and  too  often 
in  our  Chilturn  Grounds,  where  in  both,  if  it  is 
let  ftand  to  Seed,  the  Winds  will  carry  its  light 
Flew  to  great  Diftances  :  This  I  know  a  great 
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Farmer  fo  careful  to  pre verity  that  he  makes  his 
Men  with  a  Mattock,  or  with  the  Iron-Thiftle 
paddle  every  Year,  to  deftroy  them  in  the  Lanes, 
near  his  Fields,  left  its  feathery  Seed  fhould  blow 
into  them  and  grow.  Its  Cure  is  often  and  deep 
plowings,  chalking  the  Land,  and  fowing  it  with 
Clover  ;  or  better  by  a  Man’s  following  the  Plough, 
and  digging  the  Roots  out  of  the  Furrows. °  I 
knew  a  certain  Man  to  be  at  eight  Pounds  Ex¬ 
pence  the  firft  Year,  five  the  next,  and  three  the 
Year  following,  to  paddle  up  Thiftles  in  the  fame 
Meadow  feeding  Ground,  and  by  this  Means  over¬ 
come  them. 

Ragweed .  This  is  a  tali  bunchy  Weed,  that  has 
many  yellow  Heads  or  Flowers,  fomewhat  like 
the  Gould  ;  it  chiefly  infefts  Meadows,  fome  where¬ 
of  I  have  feen  over- run  with  it  in  Auguft ,  when  it 
is  in  its  full  Perfection  :  This  comes  meerly  by 
bad  Husbandry,  for  it  is  eaflly  pulled  up  by  the 
Hand,  after  a  great  Shower  of  Rain,  having  a  nar¬ 
row^  Bunch  of  fibrous  Roots,  that  grow  near  the 
Surface  like  a  Crow’s  Foot. 

Wild  dteafels,  Thefe  are  tall  Weeds  thatexhauft 
the  Ground  much,  and  grow  moftly  in  negleCted 
Grafs  Grounds :  They  grow  but  in  few  Places  ; 
but  where  they  are,  thefe,  like  the  large  Ant-hills, 
may  ferve  as  Beacons  to  the  palling  Traveller,  to 
let  them  know  there  lives  a  bad  Husbandman  in  the 
Neighbourhood. 

Arfmart .  This  has  a  bunchy  Root,  which,  when 
got  old,  runs  deep  into  the  Earth,  and,  having 
many  Fibres,  cannot  then  bedeftroyedby  the  Plough. 

I  lately  faw  a  moift,  loamy,  gravelly  Field  near  Bitte- 
recay ,  quite  over-run  with  it;  and  though  it  did 
not  grow  very  high,  yet  it  caufed  a  thin°  Crop  of 
Gram  to  be  carried  to  the  Barn.  Chalking  the 
Ground,  and  plowing  the  Land  clean,  while  it  is 

young. 
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young,  deftroys  it  ;  fo  likewife  do  Crops  of  Tur- 
neps  and  Cale. 

Herfe-Mint.  This  alfo  annoys  Crops  of  Com 
that  it  grows  among,  and  cannot  be  weeded,  becaufe 
of  its  innumerable  Stalks,  but  may  be  eafily  killed 
by  Chalking,  clean  Flowings,  and  by  Crops  of 

Turneps  or  Cale.  ,  . 

mid  Sorrel.  This  ugly  Weed  likewife  very 

much  damages  the  Grain  it  grows  among,  and 
for  the  aforefaid  Reafons  cannot  be  killed  by  weed¬ 
ing,  but  by  fowing  of  Turneps  of  Cale,  chalking 
the ’Ground,  and  plowing  it  often  clean. 

Colt's  Foot ,  or  dunny  Leaves.  This  is  a  molt  per¬ 
nicious  Weed,  and  very  hard  to  deftroy,  becaufe 
its  Roots  are  great  Runners,  and  draw  the  Good- 
nefs  out  of  the  Ground,  to  the  Damage  of  the 
Corn  :  In  March  it  appears  by  its  broad,  yellow, 
round  Flowers  or  Heads,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
its  broad  Leaves,  that  grow  near  the  Ground. 
Its  Cure  is  to  chalk,  plow,  and  hough  the  Land, 
but  bed  of  all  by  the  Break  between  Drills  of  Corn  : 
Carry  off  its  Roots,  for  its  very  Pieces  will  grow  j 
and  plow  with  a  Fin  on  the  Share. 

Couch  or  Switch -Grafs.  This  is  caufed  by  the 
Sournefs  of  the  Ground,,  and  therefore  mod  fub- 
ie£l  to  grow  in  low,  wet,  clayey  Lands  :  It  crip¬ 
ples  the5 Growth  of  Corn  to  a  great  Degree,  and 
very  expeditioufly  increafes  its  Roots.  Plowings 
only,  in  fuch  Soils,  will  hardly  do  ;  and  therefore 
they  ufe  the  great  heavy  Harrow,  which  alone  is 
fometimes  full  Work  enough  for  fix  or  eight  Horfes 
to  draw,  and  then  it  admirably  tears  up  both  Root 
and  Branch  of  this  horrid  Grafs-Weed,  which  to¬ 
tally  to  dedroy,  they  lay  it  in  Heaps  to  burn. 

Wild  Thetch,  Tyne,  or  Bind-Weed.  It  is  an  ugly 
Companion  among  Corn,  efpecialiy  if  the  Spring¬ 
time  is  attended  with  Wets  and  Colds,  for  then  it  is 

natural -for  this  Weed  to  get  the  Predominancy, 
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tvhich  diffidently  appeared  in  1732,  in  the  moid 
Clays  and  Loams,  where  it  grew  up  Creeper  like 
from  the  Bottom  to  the  Top  of  the  Wheat  Stalk, 
hauling  and  pulling  down  the  fame,  till  it  fpoiled 
the  Ear,  and  thus  it  extended  its  Mifchief  to  aim  oft 
a  whole  Field  of  Wheat  together.  Its  Remedy  is 
deep  Flowings,  due  Fallowings,  and  chalking  the 
Ground  ;  for  according  to  my  Obfervation,  it  comes 
moil  where  thefe  three  are  chiefly  wanting. 

Black  Bennet.  This  is  a  Sort  of  Grafs- Weed, 
that  kills  vail  Quantities  of  Corn,  or  at  leaft  very 
much  leffens  their  Crops.  About  the  fourth  of 
May ,  1730,  the  black  Bennet  began  to  fhow  itfejf 
a  Foot  long  among  Grain  that  was  flowed  in  Tilth 
and  Lay-grounds,  having  before  that  Time  a  long 
wet  Seaflon,  attended  with  eaderly  Winds,  when 
the  latter  flown  Wheat  fared  bed,  becaufe  when 
the  flevere  Weather  was  over,  its  Youth  caufled  it  ' 
to  run  fader  than  the  forward  flown,  and  to  get  the 
better  of  the  Bennet.  This  Weed  does  mod  Da¬ 
mage  among  Wheat,  in  Clays,  and  mold  Loams, 
occafioned  chiefly  by  flour,  rough  Tilths,  and  a 
wet  cold  Spring  :  Its  Remedy  is  a  fine  Tilth,  and 
a  dry  Seaflon  to  flow  the  Corn,  in  a  well  manured 
Soil,  that  has  been  foundly  chalked  or  limed. 

Crow -Nee die.  This  is  a  flpreading  Weed,  which 
bears  a  flmall  white  Flower,  and  grows  about  half 
the  Height  of  the  Com  :  Its  Seed  lies  in  the  Bot¬ 
tom  ofl  Points  like  Needles,  which  are  about  an 
Inch  and  a  half  long,  that  oftentimes  very  much 
foul  the  Corn,  by  their  being  broke  to  Pieces, 
when  they  are  thrafned  with  the  Grain,  and  are 
difficult  to  get  clean  out  :  Its  Remedy  is  lowing 
dean  Seed  in  a  pure  Tilth. 

Oliver.  This  twids  about  the  Wheat  like  the 
Tyne-Weed,  and  does  its  Damage  much  like  it  : 
Its  Seed,  is  a  little  round  Burr,  which  requires 
fame  Labour  to  clear  out  of  the  Grain  by  the  Screen 
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and  the  Throw  *,  both  this,  and  the  Crow-Needle 
Seed,,  will  grow  again  if  Town,  though  lome  fay 
not  :  This  is  likewife  bed  prevented  by  lowing, 
dean  Seed,  and  a  good  Tilth.] 

Darnel .  This  is  a  rampant  Weed,  that  modly 
hurts  Wheat  becaufe  in  Barley,  its  Quality  is  to 
add  Strength  to  the  Beer,  by  making  it  more  heady,, 
which  caufes  the  Mahler  not  to  find  much  Fault 
with  it,  if  not  in  too  great  a  Quantity  :  But  as 
the  Colour  of  its  Flour  is  brown,  feels  rough,  and 
has  fome  Scent  with  it ;  the  Mealmen  don’t  like 
it  among  .Wheat  r  This  is  a  moil  multiplying 
Weed,  for  many  of  its  high  Stalks  will  carry  twen¬ 
ty  Side-fhoots,  and  every  one  fix  Corns  in  it,  fo 
that  twenty  of  its  Heads  are  enough  to  fpoil  half 
an  Acre  of  Wheat  r  ft  is  of  fo  hardy  a  Nature,, 
that  it  is  ufually  faid,  the  Dunghill  will  carry  it 
to  the  Field.  A  Farmer  that  rented  fixty  Pound  a 
Year,  faid,  he  loft  twenty  Pound  by  it,  in  one 
Summer’s  Crop  ;  and  in  the  Barn,  it  is  almoft  im- 
poffible  to  feparate  it  from  the  Wheat  ,  becaule,  a 
great  Deal  of  it  is  near  as  big  as  a  Wheat-Kernel  j. 
nor  will  it  all  fwim  on  the  Top  of  Brine  or  Water, 
as  mod  other  Seeds  of  Weeds  will,  for  that  the 
larged  Seeds  of  this  are  as  heavy  as  thofe  of  the 
Wheat  :  Its  Cure,  us  by  throwing  it  in  a  Barn,  run¬ 
ning  it  through  the  Wire-flat  Screen,  or  better,  in 
the  new  invented  Round-wired  Screen,  that  the 
Wheat  may  be  lent  clean  to  Market  :  Its  Preven¬ 
tion  is,  by  lowing  dear  Seed,  which  ought  to  be 
changed  every  Year,  from  a  different  Soil. 

Chef  Seed  Weed.  This  is  a  Sort  of  Darnel,  bur 
grows  in  a  different  Manner,  hanging  its  fmall 
Stalks,*  which  are  about  an  Inch  long  from  the 
great  one,  in  feveral  little  Bunches. 

Cockle .  Is  a  little  Seed  with  a  black  Hull,  full  of 
White  Flour,  for  which  Reafon  the  Mealmen  do 
nor  much  difpute  its  being  among  Wheat,  if  not 
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in  too  great  a  Quantity  *,  but  as  little  Seeds  often¬ 
times  do  a  great  Deal  of  harm,  clean  Seed  changed 
-every  Year  prevents  it. 

May-Weed.—  This  is  a  {linking  venemous  Weed, 
•which  bears  a  white  Flour,  and  is  well  known  to 
mod  of  our  Chilturn  Reapers,  who  fometimes  have 
their  Hands  and  Legs  fo  biiilered  by  it,  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  working  till  they  get  cured  by 
the  Application  of  Houle- leek  juice,  mix’d  with 
•Cream,  or  fome  other  Medicine  :  It  very  much 
cripples  Grain,  and  grows  chiefly  in  wet  Loams,, 
Clays  and  Gravels,  by  Means  of  four  ^Tilths,  and 
fhowery  plowing  Times,  which  make  a  dry  lowing 
Seafon,  and  a  Iweet  fine  Tilth,  its  Cure. 

Weeding  Potatoes. — -  Now  weed  your  Field-Pota¬ 
toes  by  the  Hand-hough,  by  this  you  will  make 
them  have  large  Roots,  and  keep  the  Ground  in  a 
Tilth  for  plowing  once  or  twice,  and  fowing  Wheat 
on  the  fame  in  October  following.  A  Foot  Dif- 
tance  fhould  be  left  between  each  Potatoe,  and  then 
they  will  have  Room  to  encreafe  in  Number,  if  the 
Ground  was  well' managed,  to  great  Profit.  But  -of 
this  new  Improvement  more  in  February . 

Weeding  Banks. —  Our  Banks  which  are  fet  with 
quick  Sets  for  making  new  Hedges,  generally  con- 
fid  of  Virgin  Mould  ;  there  is  a  Ditch-Bank,  and  a 
Flower- Bank  without  a  Ditch,  both  which,  if  neg- 
ledted,  will  foon  be  over-run  with  Weeds,  and  the 
Sets  become  ftunted  ;  when  it  fo  happens,  the  old 
Way,  is  to  ufe  the  Knife  to  dig  up  the  many  Roots 
of  Grafs  and  Weeds,  which  is  very  tedious  and 
chargeable ;  and  therefore  the  new  Method,  that  I 
ufe,  is  to  take  a  Spade  in  this  or  lad  Month,  and 
pare  off  the  upper  Cruft  of  Grafs,  immediately  af¬ 
ter  a  Shower  of  Rain,  and  as  near  them  between 
the  young  Shoots  as  poffible,  then  turn  it  top  fey* 
-turvey,  and  lay  it  in  the  fame  Place,  which  not  on- 
ly  kills  the  Weeds  turn’d  up,  but  alfo  -fmoother* 
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the  remaining  Roots  left  behind  ;  and  if  there  were 
any  of  the  deep  rooted  Sort  got  into  the  Ground, 
then  pulling  them  fir  ft  up  by  the  Hand  when  the 
Land  is  moift  and  loofe,  will  deftroy  them :  This 
Method  ought  annually  to  be  pradtifed  during  the 
Youth  of  the  quick  Sets,  as  being  very  ferviceable 
to  keep  off  the  too  powerful  Heats  of  the  Sun,  and 
lodging  the  Rains  ;  but  where  the  Spade  cannot, 
the  Knife  mud  be  ufed.  In  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury , 
where  Wood  and  Fences  are  fcarce,  they  care¬ 
fully  obferve  this  good  Management,  and  fpare 
ro  Pains  nor  Time  in  fuch  a  beneficial  Branch 
of  Farming*,  for  where-ever  it  is  flighted,  it  is  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  confider,  that  a  good  Hedge  will 
pay  its  Owner,  as  much  as  if  Corn  grew  every  Year 
on  fhe  fame  Ground. 

Digging  and  JVeeding  by  the  Matlock.  This,  and  the 
following  Month  is  the  belt  Time  in  the  whole  Year 
to  employ  the  Mattock,  either  after  the  Plough, 
in  the  Furrows  in  Fallow- Lands,  or  otherwife,  for 
extirpating  the  Cammock,  Honey-fuckle,  Hog- 
weed,  Briars,  Coltsfoot,  or  other  Roots,  for  now 
they  are  frim  and  full  of  Sap,  and  by  Confequence 
will  bleed  and  run  it  out  when  wounded,  which  will 
greatly,  if  not  quite  deflroy  the  Weeds  *,  but  then  be 
lure  to  carry  off  their  Strings  and  Bits,  left  they  grow 
and  become  a  fecond  Increafe. 

Weeding  Standard  Trees. —  Now  carefully  pull, 
pinch,  or  cut  oft  the  Shoots  at  the  Bottoms  or 
Sides  o!  your  Fruit  or  Timber-Trees,  and  negledl 
not  doing  it  in  this,  or  at  far  theft  in  next  Month, 
for  thefe  check  the  Sap’s  Afcenfion,  and  caufe  both 
Fruit  and  Tree  to  pine,  and  fometimes  kill  the  Tree 
out  right.  This  Operation  alfo  being  performed 
in  Summ  r,  very  much  hinders  their  fecond  Growth 
for  fame  Years.  Mofs  alfo,  after  a  Shower  of  Rain, 
Ihoqld  be  feraped,  or  rubbed  off  with  a  Hairv 
doth  :  Pifmire  Banks  likewife,  which  fometimes 
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are  on  the  Roots,  or  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Body  of  the 
Tree,  fhould  be  carefully  dug  up  ;  for  thefe  are  of¬ 
ten  of  bad  Confequence,  and  tend  to  its  Ruin  :  Their 
Deftrudtion  you  will  have  in  next  Month,  with  ma¬ 
ny  other  curious  Matters  relating  to  Vermin  and 
Infects. 

JVeeding-Beans.  In  this  Month  be  fare  to  keep  your 
Sheep  in  Fields  of  Horfe-beans,  to  break  and  keep 
back  the  Hell-weed,  which  fometimes  fpoils  many 
Hundred  Acres  of  them  in  a  Summer,  by  faften- 
ing  its  Thread  on  the  Bean-Pods  and  Stalks,  and 
keeping  them  from  thriving,  and  thus  will  grow 
and  run  many  Poles  together,  without  any  per¬ 
ceptible  Root,  which  has  made  many  fay,  it  has 
none  :  But  this  is  a  Miftake,  as  it  was  proved  at 
Chedmgton  Farm,  in  Bucks ,  where  the  Tenant’s  Son 
for  a  Trial,  threw  its  Threads,  or  Seeds  on  a  little 
Spot  of  Grafs-ground,  and  it  prefently  came  up  ve¬ 
ry  thick.  The  Sheep  are  certainly  the  bed  Weeders 
among  this  large  (talked  Corn,  which  is  Town  pro- 
rniicuoufly,  for  they  will  clear  it  of  a!f  Sorts  of 
Weeds,  and  yet  feldom  hurt  the  Beans  *,  for  which 
Reafon,  fome  will  let  them  go  into  them,  even  in 
bloffom  Time.  In  fome  dry  hot  Seafons,  the  Dol¬ 
phin  black  Fly  proves  very  deftructive  to  both  the 
Field  and  Garden-Beans,  whether  drilled  or  other- 
wife  :  But  to  prevent  this  Mifchief,  I  (hall  here  give 
you  two  fine  Receipts. 

V 0  fame  Crops  of  Beans  by  defir oy in g  the  Dolphin  Fly. 
Thefe  Infeeds  always  begin  to  make  their  Lodg¬ 
ment  on  the  Top  of  this  Vegetable,  and  -increafe 
downwards  till  they  kill  all  or  mod  of  the  growing 
Beans  ;  therefore,  when  they  have  firft  got  Poffef- 
fion,  mow  off  the  Heads  of  the  Beans  with  a  Scythe, 
and  the  Fly  will  never  rife  again,  for  they  cannot 
get  upwards.  The  next  Way  is  to  do  it  by  Tur¬ 
keys  :  A  certain  Farmer’s  Wife  ufed  to  fcoki  at  her 
•  Servants  for  letting  the  Turkies  go  into  a  Field  of 
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Beans  near  her  Houfe  *,  but  inftead  of  Mifchief,  they 
did  great  Service ;  for  they  proved  excellent  Weeder s9 
by  pecking  off  the  Flies  for  their  Food,  and  caufed 
more  Beans  to  grow  on  four  Acres,  than  was  in  for¬ 
ty  of  her  Neighbours  that  Summer.  — -  Now  draw 
your  prong  or  Plate-break,  by  one  or  two  Horfes, 
between  the  Rows  of  drilled  Beans  *,  the  firft  is  tGO 
loofen  the  Ground,  and  kill  the  Weeds,  'the  other 
to  caff  the  Mould  up  to  their  Sides  :  This  moft  fer- 
viceable  'Way  caufed  fuch  vaff  Crops  both  of  the 
Horfe  ^nd  broad  Beans  in  Fields  this  wet  Summer, 
2738,  as  made  them  grow  to  fix  or  feven  Feet  high. 
As  foon  as  ever  the  Rloffom  falls  off  from  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  broad  Bean  Stalk  ;  that  is,  as  foon  as 
the  lower  moft  Kid  appears,  then  cut  or  pinch  off 
^uff  the  Plead  of  the  Stalk,  for  then  as  the  Stalk 
kids  upwards,  this  Method  will  flop  its  (hooting  in 
^Length,  make  it  corn  better,  aed  lefs  liable  to  the 
Dolphin  Ply  *,  but  this  Work  is  rather  coo  tedious 
.to  be  done  among  Horfe-beans. 

Weeding  Peafe —  Early  in  this  Month,  or  as  foon 
as  the  Weeds  are  long-enough,  with  the  Hand-hook 
of  five  Feet  long,  weed  out  the  Thiftle  and  others 
from  among  your  Peafe,  before  you  begin  upon  any 
other  Corn  ;  becaufe  otherwife  they  will  draw  and 
cover  the  Ground  fo  as  to  cramp  the  Growth  of  the 
Peafe  *,  for  thefe  are  more  tender  and  precarious  in 
their  thriving,  than  many  other  Sorts  of  Corn.  If 
the  Peafe  are  drilled,  draw  your  Horfe- break  be¬ 
tween  the  Rows  ;  and  if  Oecafion  be,  ufe  the  com¬ 
mon  Hand-hough  afterwards,  to  lay  the  Mould 
clofer  to  the  Stalks.  The  very  Beginning  of  this 
Month,  you  may  fow  Hotfpur,  or  EJJex  Roading 
Peafe  in  Drills,  in  warm  Soils,  to  come  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  or  O Stoker. 

cfhe  cheapeft  Way  of  weeding  Hops ,  and  their  other 
Management  in  May.—  In  this  Month  thofe  Vines 
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tvhich  are  grown  two  or  three  Feet  long,  and  have 
not  taken  to  the  Poles  of  themfelves,  muP  be 
guided  by  the  Hand  to  the  neareft  Pole,  that  has 
the  teweft  Vines,  obferving  to  couple  the  Prongeft 
Vine  to  the  tailed  Pole  ;  the  Number  is  three 
weak,  or  too  Prong  ones  to  each  Pole,  that  are  to 
be  twilled  at  an  equal  DiPance,  and  according  to 
the  Cootie  of  the  Son,  when  they  are  to  be  bound 
with  Broom-Pioots,  withered  Rufhes,  or  woollen 
V  arn,  but  not  clofe,  leap  the  Preffure  Piould  Damage 
them  ;  two  or  three  Strings  at  proper  Heights  will 
do  lor  one  Pole,  and  fo  proceed  on  till  the  Planta¬ 
tion  is  Bnifhed  ;  when  they  have  clofely  taken  to 
the  Pole,  cut  off  all  the  other  weak  Vine  Shoots 
clofe  to  the  Ground :  The  next  tying  muP  be 
about  four  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  and  if  the  Vines 
do  not  keep  clofe  to  the  Pole,  the  ftanding  Lad¬ 
der  muP  be  imployed  to  tie  them  higher  up  once 
more  ;  and  though  in  wet  Summers,  the  Vines 
Ib-metimes  out-run  their  Poles,  yet  they  muP  be  fuf* 
fered,  unlefs  they  hang  down  very  much,  and  over- 
load  them,  and  then  with  a  long  Switch,  you  may 
Prike  off  their  Heads,  which  if  done  . in  Time., 
will  encreafe  their  Branching  :  What  1  here  cal! 
tying,  is  done  by  twiPing  the  Yarn,  that  it  may 
give  way  as  the  Vine  enlarges  itfelp  Now  care¬ 
fully  keep  all  Weeds,  and  the  Seeds  of  Weeds  from 
annoying  your  Hop-Ground  :  At  a  certain  Place* 
they  chiefly  do  it  by  the  Back-hand-hough ,  and  at 
another,  they  ufe  the  Prong-hand-hough  with  which 
one  Man  will  clean  Half  an  Acre  of  Ground  in  a 
Day,  which  before  has  been  loofencd.  But  there 
are  two  other  late  invented  Machines  that  excel¬ 
lently  clean  the  Ground  of  Weeds  :  One  is  called 
the  Niget,  or  the  one  Wheel-hough-plough,  which 
by  the  Help  of  two  able  1  lories  in  Length,  and 
two  Men,  one  to  hold,  and  the  other  to  drive  it* 
will  greatly  loo-fen  the  Earth,  kill  the  Weeds,  and 
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let  in  the  Air  and  Rain  ;  but  its  nine  little  Houghs 
or  Feet  caufe  fo  hard  a  Draught  for  two  Horfes, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  flop  at  every  fifteen  =  or 
twenty  Feet  for  the  Ploughman  to  draw  it  a  little 
back,  and  raife  it  out  of  the  Ground  to  begin  again, 
and  then  it  leaves  a  high  Parcel  of  Earth  in  the 
Place,  that  mud  afterwards  be  fpread  by  a  Fork- 
man  :  The  other  is  the  Sheim  or  Prong-Plough, 
drawn  in  a  high  two  Wheel  Carriage,  guided  by 
its  two  Handles,  and  held  by  a  Ploughman  ;  who, 
with  it  and  two  flout  Horfes,  can  plough  nine  Acres 
in  four  Days  (if  the  Earth  was  loofened  before) 
for  this  is  not  to  be  lifted  as  the  former  is,  out  of 
the  Ground,  unlefs  it  be  at  Turnings,  and  yet  will 
plow  well,  if  the  Land  is  a  little  dony,  which  the 
other  will  not.  Others,  will  dig  the  Ground  to 
clear  it  of  Weeds  with  the  Prong-Spade,  which  al- 
fo,  in  ftifT  or  gravelly  Earths,  performs  well  ;  and 
In  a  loamy,  landy  Earth,  one  Man  with  it  will 
loofen  Half  an  Acre  a  Day,  and  defiroy  all  Weeds 
that  were  growing  in  the  fame.  Take  Care  you  do 
not  touch  the  Hills  with  the  Ploughs,  lead  they  tear 
the  Roots  of  the  Vines,  for  thefe  are  only  to  be  ma¬ 
naged-  by  the  Spade  and  the  Hand-hough  ;  the 
latter  to  loofen  the  Ground,  and  kill  the  Weeds, 
and  the  former  to  fupply  the  Hills  with  Parings 
of  Mould,  which  are  to  be  laid  on  at  each  weedr 
ing  Time,  after  fome  Rain,  to  keep  the  Hills  in 
a  ^continual  Mo.idure,  and  better  nourifh  their 
Roots  :  Yet.  is  this  general  Rule  not  without  an 
Exception,  for  when  the  Vines  appear  vigorous, 
and  full  of  Sap,  give  them  no  more  of  this  Affi- 
dance,  lead  it  make  them  run  too  much  into  Stalk, 
and  hinder  their  bearing  Flops  *,  for  as  it  is  faid, 
you  may  enrich  the  Roots,  when  you  cannot  check 
them.  Mr.  Godfrey ,  of  ’Town  Maiding ,  told  me,  he 
made  his  Ground  fo  rich,  that  for  feveral  Years 
he  could  not  flop  the  Roots  from  caufmg  too  rank 
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a  Vine,  and  thereby  loft  great  Quantities  of  Hops* 
Which  his  Neighbours  enjoyed  ;  his  Soil  is  a  fan- 
dy  Loam.  The  Hop-Hills  are  to  be  a  little  more 
than  two  Feet  broad,  and  one  and  a  Half  high 
from  the  common  Surface  :  In  low,  moift,  rich 
Ground,  tfie  Hills  fhould  be  higher  and  larger  than 
thofe  in  dry,  ’lhallow,  high  Lands,  for,  the  higher 
the  Hill,  the  larger  the  Roots,  Binds,  and  Sets.  If 
there  be  only  fmall  Weeds  on  the  Hills,  and  thofe 
not  in  Flower  or  Seed,  then  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
weed  them  by  the  Hand  ;  the  Cover  of  the  Parings 
will  kill  them  ;  but  if  the  Weeds  are  larger,  or  the 
Hills  want  Loofening,  then  they  ufe  an  Inftrument 


called  a  Pick. 

About  Canterbury  they  give  eighteen  Shillings  an 
Acre  a  little  before  Chriftmas ,  for  digging  the  Flop- 
Alleys  with  the  common  flat  Spade  ^  in  the  Spring 
they  give  five  Shillings  an  Acre  for  cutting  and 
pruning  the  Roots  of  the  Hops,  which  they  trim 
very  nicely,  fix  Shillings  an  Acre  for  digging  with 
the  Hand -Prong  Hough,  and  four  Shillings  an  Acre 
for  weeding  or  ploughing  all  the  Interfpaces  with 
the  Sheim.  I  fhould  have  given  the  feveral  Cuts 
of  thefe  Inftruments,  but  the  Price  of  my  Book 
won’t  defray  it.  In  this  Month,  or  in  the  two 
following,  fome  fow  their  Hop  Grounds  with  Tur- 
neps,  to  keep  the  Ground  clear  of  Weeds,  by 
houghing  thefe  Plants,  and  enjoying  an  early  Crop 
of  them  *,  but  this  Way  has  its  Difadvantages,  for, 
as  they  commonly  draw  them,  it  impoverifhes  the 
Ground,  and  robs  the  Hop-Plant,  unlefs  there  be 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Manure  allowed  afterwards  : 
Yet  is  this  to  be  done  according  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Soil,  for,  if  thefe  are  fown  upon  a  Tandy 
Loam,  and  eaten  oft  by  Sheep  in  Winter,  their 
Dung  and  Stale  will  parch  and  damage  the  Hop- 
Roots,  that  the  Hops  commonly  ftifier  the  next 
Summer,  and  Pigeons  Dung  will  intirely  kill 
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them  ;  befides  which,  both  in  this  Earth,  and  in 
ftiff  Grounds  more,  the  Sheep,  by  their  Weight 
and  cloven  Feet,  tread  down  the  Ground  into  a 
clofe  Texture  of  Parts,  and  thereby  make  it  more 
chargeable  to  get  loofe  and  light  again,  there¬ 
fore  they  account  it  beft  to  draw  them  •,  however, 
for  thefe  Reafons,  moft  Owners  of  Hop  Grounds 
refufe  to  fow  any  Vegetable  between  the  Rows, 
yet  I  mull  commend  a  great  Improvement  of  this 
Nature,  Which  I  faw  in  a  By-part  about  thirty 
Miles  from  London ,  in  1738,  where  the  Owner  had 
planted  a  Number  of  uncommon  Roots,  which 
every  Year  returned  a  confiderable  Profit,  and  did 
little  or  no  Damage  to  the  Hops  j  this  I  intend  to 
write  of  next  Month. 

Weeding  Dwarf  Rofes.  This  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  Hop  Farmer  or  Planter,  becaufe  it  is  a  moft 
profitable  Vegetable  when  it  grows  in  Hop-Alleys, 
which  in  a  certain  Country  wras  expofed  to'  my 
View,  I  mean  the  red  Rofe  ufed  by  the  Apothe¬ 
caries.  Thefe  muft  have  a  proper  Soil  to  grow  in, 
and  be  well  weeded  in  this  Month  in  particular, 
by  the  Knife  and  Hand-hough,  after  the  Hough- 
Plough  or  Break  has  been  as  near  as  it  could  go. 
Thele  Sort  of  Rofes  grow  about  two  or  three 
Feet  high,  and  two  or  three  Feet  broad  like  a 
low  Fledge.  Their  Manner  of  planting,  in  the 
Middle  of  Flop-Alleys,  I  intend  to  Anew  in  a 
proper  Month,  and  their  Gathering  I  fhall  take 
Notice  of  in  June. 

Weeding  the  large  black  and  zvhite  Poppey.  Now 
weed  your  Poppies  by  the  Hand-hough,  whofe  Seed 
was  fown  promilcuoufly,  that  they  may  grow  the 
larger,  and  be  the  fooner  ripe  for  gathering  about 
the  Beginning  of  /luguft.  In  Surrey  a  Man  told  me 
he  made  three  Pounds  of  as  many  as  grew  on  five 
or  fix  Poles  of  Ground,  and  I  lately  faw  them 
fiourifh  in  an  Orchard  to  near  five  or  fix  Feet  in 
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Heighth  ;  they  are  commonly  fold  to  the  Apothe¬ 
caries,  and  are  a  great  Improvement,  and  I  am  of 
Opinion  that  they  may  be  Town  in  Drills  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  Purpofe.  Their  Culture  I  intend  to  publifh  in 
a  proper  Month. 

W eeding  Lucern.  In  this  Month  weed  that  Lu¬ 
cerne,  whofe  Seeds  were  drilled  in,  in  Tandy  or  low 
marfhy  Grounds  in  February  or  March .  I  will  fup- 
pofe  the  Drills  to  be  about  twenty-four  Inches 
afunder,  and  then  the  Horfe-Break  may  in  this 
Month  be  drawn  through  the  Intervals,  and  after 
that  the  Hand-hough  may  be  ufed  :  Or,  if  Lucern 
was  fowed  with  an  Intent  to  hough  the  Ground 
between  the  Mafter-Stalks,  as  Turneps  are  houghed, 
the  common  Hand-hough  muft  be  ufed  ;  but  then 
there  muft  be  two  Houghings  at  leaft  employed  to 
do  the  Work  clean.  The  common  Way  is  to  fow 
this  Seed  promifcuoufly  as  we  do  Clover. 

Weeding  fever al  Vegetables.  In  this  Month  weed 
Saffron,  Woad,  Liquorice,  Coriander-plants,  Car- 
raways,  Teafels,  Madder,  Hemp,  Flax,  Weld, 
Goofeberry,  and  Currant  Bufhes,  deftroy  Fern  and 
Rufhes,  and  weed  Potatoe  Grounds:  Several  of 
thefe  may  be  made  to  grow  better  in  Drills  than  in 
Broad-lands  ;  but,  as  to  Potatoes,  there  is  a  new 
Way  of  planting  them  to  a  very  great  Advantage, 
which  I  intend  to  publifh  in  February ; 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Manures  and  Dreffings  proper  for  this 

Month . 

DUNG  or  Muck .  In  this  Month  employ 

what  Dung  you  have  left  in  your  Yard,  by 
carrying  it  on  your  Fallow-Ground,  which  has 
been  once  plowed  in  April ;  fpread  it  well,  and 
plow  it  in,  the  latter  End  of  this  Month  in  all 
ftiff  Soils :  It  is  much  better  fo,  than  to  let  it  re¬ 
main  in  a  Clamp  atill  Turnep,  or  Wheat  Seed 
Time,  becaufe  by  then  it  would  be  much  wafted 
by  the  Air,  Rain,  and  Sun;  but,  if  in  fuch  Earths 
it  is  mixed  in  due  Time,  it  will  ferment  it,  and 
make  it  fhort,  fweet,  and  rich,  for  the  Reception 
of  Turnep,  Cole,  or  Wheat  Seed,  and  thereby  be 
better  prepared  to  admit  their  thready  Roots  into 
its  innumerable  Pores,  and  adminifter  its  fertihnng 
Salts,  to  the  forwarding,  a  vigorous  Growth  ot 
the  Vegetable  ;  and  thus  the  Turnep,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  pufhed  on  fo  quick,  as  to  make  them 
out-run  the  Damage  of  the  Fly,  Slug,  and  Worm, 
as  well  as  the  Prejudice  of  hot  and  dry  Weather, 
by  which  an  early  Crop  will  be  brought  on, 
and  their  Bulk  greatly  increafed  ;  when,  at  the 
fame  Time,  your  Neighbour,  who  has  not  made 
Ufe  of  this  Improvement,  may  lofe  his  Crop  by 
feveral  impending  Accidents,  or  at  heft  get  only  a 
Parcel  of  poor  ftunted  Turneps. 

But,  in  this  Field  Oeconomy,  particular  Regard 
ought  to  be  had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  :  For 
if  it  is  a  rafhy  Gravel,  or  a  dry,  hungry,  hur- 
lucky  Ground,  that  you  are  to  low  W  heat  in  at 
Michaelmas  or  later,  then  you  ought  to  forbear 
laying  on  your  Dung  till  you  are  juft  going  to 
plow  and  low  it ;  in  this  Cafe  the  Dung  muft  be 
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fully  rotted,  elfe  the  Harrows  will  tear  it  out 
again  •,  if  the  Seed  is  fown  in  Eroad-lands,  and 
jf  your  Ground  is  fown  in  Stitches,  and  the 
Duno-  be  long,  it  will  be  apt  to  bury  fome  of  the 
Seed^  make  it  lie  in  unequal  Parts,  and  breed  a 
Mould,  which  will  prove  deftru&ive  to^the  Grain  : 
Thus  the  too  common  Miftake,  and  ratal  Confe- 
quence  of  dunging  fuch  Land,  is  avoided,  which, 
by  too  early  drefiing  it,  would  give  fuch  a  hawky 
Soil  an  Opportunity  of  devouring  the  Dung,  before 
the  Growth  of  the  Wheat  is  half  over,  and  then  you 
may  expedt  a  poor,  darved  Crop. 

Mould  and  Lime.  This  Month  being  a  leifure 
Time  with  fome  Farmers,  get  what  Mould  you 
can,  and  mix  it  with  Dung  and  Lime ;  the  latter 
will  make  the  grazy  or  rooty  Mould  run  into  fmall 
Parts,  and  fo  ferment  them  all,  as  to  make  them 
incorporate  in  a  fine  Manner,  and  become  fit  to 
be  laid  on  Land,  and  plowed  in,  in  the  Month  of 
July ,  for  Turneps  or  Rye,  or  for  Wheat  after¬ 
wards.  Or  if  Mud  is  fo  ferved,  indead  of  Mould, 
it  will,  anfwer  to  a  good  Purpofe,  and  their  Pro¬ 
portion  fhould  be  three  Parts  Mould  or  Mud,  and 
one  Part  Lime,  or  about  ten  Loads  of  Mould  or 
Mud,  to  two  Loads  or  ninety-fix  Bufliels  of  Lime, 
to  be  laid  length-ways,  in  a  long,  narrow  Heap, 
broad  at  Bottom,  and  narrow  at  Top,  fomcwnat 
like  a  Hog’s  Body,  for  the  Rain  to  wafh  the  better 
off  it.  This  Compofition  makes  a  mod  excellent 
Manure  for  nourifhing  both  Corn  and  Grafihs  ; 
and  therefore  is  very  proper  to  be  ufed  on  both 
Plowed  and  Meadow-Lands  ,  and  this  advantageous 
Pradice  is  now  become  fo  much  in  Efteem  by  the 
bed  of  Farmers,  that,  in  Order  to  come  by  this  de¬ 
licate  Drefiing,  they  often  dig  up  their  Mould, 
and  carry  it  away  for  this  Purpofe,'  from  the  very 
Roots  of  their  Hedge-Plants;  and,  to  do  this  to 
the  bed  Advantage,  fome  will  fird  lay  a  Quantity 
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of  Mould  or  Mud  all  along  the  Bottom,  then  s 
•Layer  of  Lime  and  Dung,  and  Mould  at  Top  ; 
otnus  win  lay  fome  Mould  firft  at  Bottom,  and 
then  a  long  Row  of  Stone-Lime,  and  on  both  Sides 
oi.it,  Mould  and  Dung  mixed,  which  is  all,  fome 
Time  after,  to  be  mixed  with  a  Spade  or  Shovel, 
tul  it  is  incorporated  into  one  fine  Body,  and  then 
it  will  fertilife  almoft  all  Sorts  of  Land,  as  beino- 
3n  agreeable  Manure,  which  will  rather  deflroy 

than  breed  Weeds :  But  of  Lime  and  thele,  *more 
hereafter. 

Vale -Men  difcomm ended  in  dunging  their  Land .  As 
I  have  now  writ  on  the  Dunging,  or  Drefling  Chilturn 
•  Lands,  I  f hall  here  touch  on  that  of  Vale  Grounds  ; 
in  which  Refpedt  I  cannot  help  difpraifing  thofe, 
who  after  their  Dung  is  once  thrown  up  in  their 
Yards,  in  a  Glamp  in  the  Spring  Time,  do  no 
rnore  to  it  than  lay  and  fpread  it  on  their  ridge 
Lands,  the  latter  End  of  this,  or  in  the  Month 
oi  June, ,  againft  the  Wheat  Seafon,  as  I  have 
often  known  them  do,  where  they  let  it  thus  lie 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  expofed  to  the 
Sun,  Air,  and  Rain  for  a  Month  or  two  together, 
before  they  plow  it  in,  till  mod  of  its  Quinteflence 
is  exhaufted  :  But,  in  Defence  of  this  Pra&ice 
.they  alledge  that,  in  this  Time,  the  Rains 
wafh  its  Goodnefs  into  the  Earth,  and  they  enjoy 
3t  thls  ^y ;  which  I  think  a  poor  Excufe,  for 
nian7  Times  no  Rain  falls  in  that  Space  of  Time, 
and  then  their  Plea  is  groundlefs  :  *  But  allowing 
tiiat  there  fliould  fome  wet  Seafons  happen,  yet 

Interims  of  ciry  Weather  muff  confequently 
rob  the  Dung  of  Part  of  its  Vertue,  while  it  thus 
hes  above  Ground  ;  But  of  late  they  are  become  a 
little  better  Hufbands,  by  rotting  their  Dung  againft 
Michaelmas.  ° 

Dunging  Meadow  Ground.  Now  be  increafin°* 
your  Dunghills,  in  Order  to  get  them  rotted  and 

fine 
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fine  againft  the  Time  you  get  your  Field  clear’d 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  Crops  of  Grafs :  Some  lay 
it  on  after  the  firft,  to  increafe  the  fecond  ;  others 
not  till  October ,  when  it  is  fed  bare.  This  Sort  of 
Dunghill  requires  to  be  turned  often,  mixed  well, 
and  rotted  to  the  higheft  Perfection  of  Finenefs ,  for, 
the  fmaller  its  Parts  are,  the  better  and  fooner  it 
mixes  with  the  fmall  Roots  of  the  Grals,  and 
thereby  brings  on  an  early  Cover,  and  that  an  ear¬ 
ly  Mowing,  once  if  not  twice  in  a  Summer,  and 
then  great  Burthens  s  as  is  annually  proved  by 
the  Edgware  and  Hendon  Men  in  particular,  who 
certainly  are  the  moft  curious  Managers  of  a 
Dunghill  in  this  Nation,  and  yet  are  at  a  confide- 
able  Charge  all  the  Summer,  to  bring  their  London 
Lay-ftall,  Muck  and  Dung,  and  Coal- Afhes,  three, 
feven,  and  ten  Miles  on  the  Wheels,  which  they 
moft  carefully  mix  with  Highway  Dirt,  Mould, 
and  fornetimes  Chalk,  and  incorporate  them  fa, 
often,  till  they  attain  a  moft  exquifite  Finenefs, 
againft  their  fpreading  Seafons. 

Lo  alter  red  or  other  Clays?  and  reduce  them  to  a 
Loam .  On  the  Clay-Land,  that  was  laft  Month 
fallowed  in  Broad-lands,  lay  in  Heaps,  on  one 
Acre,  the  Quantity  of  fixty  or  a  hundred  Bufhels 
of  Coal  Afhes  ;  the  more  the  better,  and  fpread 
them  with  a  Shovel  or  Spade  in  a  dewy  Morning, 
to  prevent  their  Flying  too  far ;  then  plow  them 
in  as  fhallow  as  poffible  into  Broad- lands  again 
a-crofs  the  'laft  Way,  Or  into  four  thoroughed 
Stitches,  or  by  hacking  the  Ground.  If  the  Afhes 
are  plowed  into  Broad-lands  fhallow  the  firft  Time, 
you  muft  go  deeper  writh  the  Plough  the  fecond 
Time  ;  and  thus  you  will  be  in  Ids  Danger  of 
burying  them,  by  which  the  Clay  and  Afhes  will 
the  better  mix,  and  be  expofed  to  the  Sun,  Air, 
and  Rain,  for  its  Melioration  ;  at  Michaelmas 
the  fame  may  be  fown  with  Wheat  in  Stitches,  as 

the 
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the  bed  Way  to  caufe  a  further  Incorporation  of 
thefe  two  contrary  Bodies,  and  bring  them  into 
one:  And,  to  add  to  this  great  Improvement,  in 
January  following,  fow  forty  Bufhels  of  flaked 
Lime  over  the  fame  Acre,  or  twenty-five  Bufhels 
of  London  Soot ;  either  of  which  will  {fill  forward 
the  Reduction  of  the  Clay’s  Body,  fhorten  and 
overcome  it  better  than  Sand,  which  is  of  fharp 
Parts,  and  therefore  the  eafier  devoured  by  fuch  a 
tough,  tenacious  Earth  :  And  though  Coal-Afhes 
are  likewife  endowed  with  fharp  Particles,  which 
are  binding  and  drying,  they  are  yet  of  a  very 
fhortening  Nature,  infomuch  that,  after  they  have 
been  mixed  by  repeated  Turnings  of  the  Plough, 
and  two  or  three  Crops  have  been  obtained,  they 
will  fo  divide  and  adhere  to  the  moift,  vifeous 
Body  of  the  Clay,  as  to  reduce  it  to  an  intire  loamy 
Earth  *,  and  the  more  fo,  if  fuch  dry  Manures  of 
fhort,  rotten  Horfe-dung,  Wood  or  Coal-Afhes, 
Lime  and  Lime-Afhes,  Malt -Duff,  Oil  -  Cake- 
Powder,  and  the  like  be  often  ufed  in  this 
Work.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  Scratchings  of  the 
Harrow-Tines,  the  Movements  of  the  Plough,  and 
the  Intanglements  of  the  fibrous  Roots  of  the  Corn, 
do  all  contribute  to  cement  the  Clay  and  Allies 
together,  io  that,  by  thefe  Revolutions,  a  barren 
Clay  may  be  made  a  fruitful  Loam,  at  a  fmali 
Charge,  and  in  a  little  Time.  The  Proof  of  this 
is  obvious,  from  the  great  Quantities  of  Clay  and 
Afhes  that  are  mixed  together  in  the  adjacent 'Parts 
of  London ,  which,  after  fome  Time  lying,  becomes 
a  loamy  Body,  and  of  a  Elafie  Colour,  for  making 
Bricks  and  Tiles. 

Alterations  of  Manures  and  Dr  effing  s .  This  is 
abfolutely  necefifary  in  both  Meadow  and  Arable 
Grounds  ;  for  in  the  firft  it  has  been  proved,  that, 
by  lowing  Afhes  fome  Years  together,  they  have 
lain  at  the  Roots,  violently  drawed  the  Goodnefs 
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dut  of  the  Ground,  and  in  Time  fo  choaked  the 
Plants,  that  they  produced  but  very  thin  Crops  of 
Hay.  So  Horfe-dung,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  may  be 
annually  applied,  till  the  Ground  will  bear  no  Grafs, 
Arable  Land  will  alfo  complain,  if  too  frequent¬ 
ly  dreffed  with  one  Sort  of  Manure  :  As  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  if  Soot,  or  Lime,  is  ufed  each  on  two  or 
three  Crops  together,  the  Confequence  will  be  thin 
Returns  of  Grain  *,  a  judicious  Farmer  therefore 
always  takes  Care  to  change  hisDreffing  as  often  as 
he  can  *,  hence  it  is,  that  many  are  fo  curious  to 
mix  Earth,  Lime,  and  Dung  together,  as  bed:  agree¬ 
ing  in  the  Dunghill,  and  on  the  Ground  after¬ 
wards.  Again,  the  Nature  of  Manures  is  to  be 
confidered  for  their  alternate  Application:  Soot, 
Lime,  and  Allies  generally  produce  a  fhort,  thick 
Grafs,  Dung,  or  Fold,  long  Grafs ;  for  which 
Reafons,  Dung,  or  Fold,  Ihould  follow  Soot, 
Alhes,  or  Lime,  and  fo  on  5  likewife  where  Grafs, 
©n  Downs  or  other  dry  Bottoms,  is  naturally  fhort. 
Cart-dung  or  the  Fold  Ihould  be  made  Ufe  of, 
before  the  burning  Sort  A  Gentleman  that  keeps 
twelve  hundred  Sheep  lays  fo  great  a  Strefs  on  this 
Piece  of  Hufbandry,  that  he  hopes  by  this  Means 
to  have  Sheep  worth  fixteen  or  eighteen  Shilling  a- 
Head,  indead  of  a  fmaller  Sort  of  eight  or  ten 
Shillings  Value,  which  he  ufed  to  have  ;  and  that 
by  employing  his  Fold  on  fach  fhort  Grafs,  and 
feeding  his  Sheep  in  the  Winter  with  Pea  or  other 
Straw  out  of  Racks*,  for  either  Hay  or  Strawy 
confumed  in  this  Manner,  warms  the  Roots  of 
Grafs,  keeps  off  Chills,  prevents  the  Growth  of 
Mofs,  and,  by  the  Worms  drawing  it  into,  the 
Ground,  becomes  a  Sort  of  under  Dreffmg,  befides 
the  Improvement  of  the  Dung,  Stale,  and  Pleat  of 
the  Sheep’s  woolly  Bodies. 

Maries .  I  am  informed  that  in  Chejhire ,  in  this 
Month,  or  in  June  or  July,  they  dig  Marie  to 
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drefs  their  Ground  withal,  which,  being  open 
Field -Land,  lies  in  Buts  of  Grafs  (according  to 
their  Term)  which  perhaps  has  continued  fo,  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  Years  :  Thefe  they  plow  up  for 
Corn,  and  drefs  with  Marie;  of  which  there  are  four 
feveral  Sorts,  viz.  The  Fuftian,  the  Cowfhit,  the 
Black-fteel,  and  the  Shale  :  The  Fuftian  Sort  is  an 
Earth  compofed  of  a  fat  Loam  and  Sand,  of  a  red- 
difti  Colour,  fo  foft  and  loofe,  that  they  fpit  it 
with  a  Spade,  and  lafts  but  four  or  five  Years, 
though  relieved  with  other  Dreffings  in  that  Time  : 
The  Cowfhit,  which  is  the  richeft  Sort,  looks  to 
be  an  Earth  mingled  with  Lime,  having  many 
little  white  Specks  in  it,  and  will  laft  feven  Years 
with  AftiftanCe  ;  this  is  all  fpitted  or  thrown  out 
with  the  Spade :  The  Black-fteel  Marie  is  of  fo  hard 
a  Nature,  that  they  dig  it  with  Mattock  and  Spade, 
and  will  not  all  dififolve  in  feven  Years,  nor  will 
all  its  Goodnefs  be  fpent  in  twelve  :  The  Shale- 
Marie  is  of  all  Colours,  and  of  a  ftony  Nature, 
which  obliges  them  to  peck  and  hew  it,  and  then 
it  comes  like  Bits  of  Stone  *,  yet  this  will  laft  but 
four  or  five  Years,  though  helped  with  other  Drefc 
kings :  Of  thefe  they  fometimes  lay  above  five  hun¬ 
dred  Heaps  on  one  Acre,  and,  after  it  is  fpread,  they 
jet  it  lie  diftolving  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  whole  Winter,  till  they  give  it  one 
Plowing,  between  Chriftmas  and  Candlemas ,  and  af¬ 
terwards  harrow  in  Oats  ;  the  next  Time  they  muck 
well,  plow,  and  fow  Barley  ;  then  for  the  next  Crop 
they  give  the  fame  Ground  a  Fallow,  and  drels 
with  Lime  and  Dung,  and  fow  Wheat,  and  Beans 
after  that  :  Thus,  when  they  have  got  about  feven 
Crops,  they  lay  it  down  for  natural  Grafs,  which  of 
itfell  will  be  a  Crop  the  very  next  Year  ;  though 
fome  more  prudently,  of  late,  lay  it  down  with 
artificial  Grafies.  In  their  inclofed  Meadows, 
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they  do  not  ufe  any  Marie,  becaufe  they  find  it  to 
have  fuch  a  binding  Nature,  as  to  hinder  the 
Growth  of  Grafs  *,  for  which  Reafon  they  drefs 
with  Dung  only  *,  nor  will  fome  Maries  anfwer  in 
arable  Land,  where  the  Soil  is  not  agreeable.  I 
heard  of  a  certain  Farmer,  who  was  ruined  by,drT- 
fing  a  clayey  Ground  with  a  ftiff  reddifh  Marie, 
which,  in  a  dry,  hot  Summer,  burnt  and  dried  up 
his  Grain,  and,  in  a  cold,  wet  one,  chilled  and  crip¬ 
pled  his  Crops  ;  and  this  he  fufiered  the  more,  be¬ 
caufe  he  was  poor  and  could  not  purchafe  alternate 
DrefTings.  >  In  Hamp/hire ,  Surrey \  Kent ,  EJfex,  Suf¬ 
folk ,  and  Norfolk ,  Marie  is  their  chiefeft  Manure, 
and  does  a  great  Deal  of  Service,  efpecially  in  their 
Grayels  and  Sands.  About  Wocdbridge  they  make 
Ufe  of  a  fhelly  Marie,  which  they  there  call  Craggy 
which  about  thirty  Years  ago  was  found  out  by 
mending  a  Cart-way  with  it,  where,  afterwards  hap¬ 
pening  to  fow  Grain  in  the  fame  Place,  it  proved  a 
better  Crop  than  ordinary,  and  ever  fince  they  dig 
it  for  a  Manure  :  It  is  a  reddifh,  fhelly  Earth, 
which,  being  laid  on  to  the  Quantity  of  twenty-five 
Cart-Loads  on  one  Acre,  drefies  it  for  feven  or  twelve 
Years ;  fo  that,  at  this  Time,  they  have  dug  Pits  of 
it  in  many  Places,  and  carry  it  to  great  Diftancesp 
where  it  returns  them  prodigious  Burthens  of  Grain 
in  their  hungry,  fandy  Grounds.  In  this  Earth, 
Cockle  and  other  Shells  are  commonly  found  mix¬ 
ed,  which  has  caufed  fome  to  imagine,  that  this 
Ground  was  formerly  gained  from  the  Sea  ;  and  the 
rather,  becaufe  the  Salt-Water  is  at  this  Time  not 
far  from  it ;  as  it  is  faid  of  the  ffioft  fertile  Romney - 
Marfh,  whofe  Bottom  feemed  to  me  to  be  of  a  fhel¬ 
ly  Earth,  which  has  been  gained  from  the  Sea  not 
many  Years  fince,  and  produces  fuch  Grafs,  which 
exceeds  all  others  in  Kent,  for  fattening  Cattle  in  a 

little  Time  without  rotting  them. 
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Soot.  In  the  Year  1735,  the  Weather  was  dry 
almoft  throughout  May,  and  Part  of  April,  which 
fet  the  Barley  which  was  fown  late^  in  Gravels, 
Chalks,  and  Sands,  to  that  Degree,  that  feveral 
Fields  looked  bald  the  latter  End  of  this  Month, 
efpecially  where  they  drefled  the  Corn  that  grew  on 
fuch  Soils  with  Soot,  which  helped  the  more  to  dry 
away  their  Grain  ;  whereas,  had  they  foaked  their 
Barley-Seed  according  to  my  Receipt,  and  then 
footed  it  betimes,  this  fatal  Misfortune  had  been 
prevented  ;  however,  one  of  my  Neighbours  was 
To  wife  as  to  foot  his  Wheat  in  'January,  and  tho’ 
it  was  in  a  chalky  Land,  yet  by  the  Help  of  the 
early  Rains  it  was  a  moft  flourifliing  Crop.  But 
neither  Barley  nor  Wheat  fhould  be  footed  after  the 
twenty-fifth  Day  of  April,  unlefs  the  Barley  was  ve¬ 
ry  latter  fown  indeed  •,  becaufe  the  Wheat,  and 
commonly  the  Barley,  have  then  done  gathering  and 
branching,  and  got  upon  the  Spindle.  As  foon  as 
French  Wheat  or  Weld  is  fown  in  this  Month, 
Soot  may  be  either  fown  over  the  fame  Ground,  or 
better  harrowed  in  with  the  Grain.  It  is  hkewile  pro¬ 
per  to  be  fown  over  young  Turneps  that  have  all  juft 
appeared.  Or,  in  Cafe  you  have  been  neceffitated  to 
fow  Barley  the  Beginning  of  this  Month,  Soot 
be  tiled  to  its  Improvement,  in  the  Manner  it  is 
done  with  the  French  Wheat  or  Weld. 

AJhes.  If  Barley  is  fown  fo  late  as  the  Beginning 
ot  May,  lean  Peat-Afhes  in  particular  may  be  ap° 
plied  over  it,  or  harrowed  in  with  the  Grain  ;  but 
Allies  burnt  from  fat  black  Peat,  fuch  as  they  dig 
by  Newbury,  are  of  fuch  a  fulphureous  Nature^ 
that  they  are  afraid  to  lay  them  on  their  Barley 
and  they  do  not  drefs  their  Wheat  with  them  till 
the  Spring  is  advanced,  and  then  they  are  fowed 
pvei  it.  The  Account  of  this  rich  Manure  take  as 
follows,  viz.  The  Earth  is  taken  out  of  a  black  j 
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moorifh  Ground,  by  a  wooden,  narrow  Scoop, 
which  brings  it  out  like  a  long  narrow  Brick  ; 
this  they  lay  on  the  Ground  to  dry  in  the  Summer 
Time,  and  then  fell  it  for  eight  Shillings  a  Waggon 
Load  as  provifional  Fuel  for  Families;  But  when  it 
is  to  be  ufed  for  a  Manure,  after  it  is  dried,  they 
burn  it  in  Heaps  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  Loads, 
laying  on  more  Peat  on  the  Outfides,  as  the  Fire 
increafes  within,  to  keep  it  from  having  too  much 
Vent ;  however,  in  Time  there  will  appear  a  con- 
fiderable  Smoke;  and  it  was  on  the  twenty-third 
of  this  Month,  1737,  that  I  faw  about  ten  great 
Heaps,  burning  for  this  Purpofe,  near  where  it 
was  dug.  The  great  Ufe  of  thefe  Afhes  was 
found  out  about  thirty  '/ears  ago  ;  but  in  a  little 
Time  after  were  brought  into  Difreputation,  by 
their  imprudently  laying  on  too  many  at  a  Time, 
which  burnt  up  the  Corn.  Afterwards  they  found 
that  fix  or  ten  Bufhels  were  fufficient  to  be  fown 
over  an  Acre  of  Wheat,  Peafe,  Turneps,  Clover, 
Rape-Seed,  or  St.  Foyne ,  as  early  as  they  conve¬ 
niently  could.  But,  as  I  faid  before,  they  are  afraid 
to  fow  it  over  Barley,  left  a  dry  Time  fhould 
enfue  and  burn  it  up  ;  for  thefe  Afhes  are  reckoned 
to  contain  three  Times  as  much  Sulphur  in  them 
as  in  the  Coal-Afhes;  and  this  they  reafonably 
imagine  from  their  great  brimftony  Smell,  fpark- 
iing  and  jumping,  when  they  are  ftirred  as  they 
are  burning,  and  drying  up  the  Com  by  their  too 
great  Heat.  Thefe  Peat-Afhes,  and  likewife  thofe 
from  Wood  or  Coal,  will  help  to  keep  off  the  Slug 
from  Peafe  and  other  Grains,  by  the  Salt  and  Sul¬ 
phur  contained  in  them,  and  very  much  conduce 
to  their  Prefervation  in  cold  wet  Seafons.  But 
there  is  no  fuch  Danger  to  be  feared  from  the 
Afhes  of  that  Peat,  which  grows  as  a  Turf  over 
'fandy  Bottoms,  as  great  Quantities  do  on  Leigh - 
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ton  Heath  in  Bedford/hire ,  for  thefe  are  as  much  too 
jean,  as  the  other  are  too  rank. 

Penning  Sheep ,  or  Dr  effing  by  the  Fold.  Now  Fold¬ 
ing  is  in  Perfection,  by  Reafon  of  the  Commons 
and  Fields  being  frim  of  Grafs,  and  which  is  apt 
to  caufe  Di (tempers  in  Sheep,  by  being  too  full  of 
Blood,  occafioned  by  their  greedy  Feeding  after  a 
long  penurious  Winter  ;  and  this  has  made  me 
often  wonder  at  the  ill  Management  of  mod  Far¬ 
mers,  who  feldom  ever  ufe  any  Medicine  to  prevent 
fuch  Plethory  or  Overfulnefs  of  Blood,  and  the 
red  Water,  which  Sheep  are  very  fubjeCt  to  at 
this  Time  ;  though  both  may  be  eafily  prevented, 
if  now  and  then,  at  Spring  and  Fall,  they  give 
them  a  few  Dofes  of  my  Barrel  Liquor,  which  I 
have  prefcribed  in  lad  Month  ;  and  is  a  Thing 
perfectly  neceffary  for  the  Relief  of  this  mod  ufe- 
ful  Creature,  who  in  Courfe  is  amading  foul  Hu¬ 
mours  by  the  Dirt,  Wet,  and  Cold  of  the  fevere 
Seafons,  which  impregnates  the  Grafs  with  flafhy, 
raw,  earthy  Qualities :  Therefore  alfo  be  lure  to 
fold  them  late  at  Night,  and  unfold  them  late  in 
the  Morning,  fird  dirring  and  driving  them  about 
the  Pen  brifkly  *,  for,  by  this,  the  Sun  will  have 
Time  to  exhale  the  dedruClive  Vapours  of  the  Earth, 
which  in  this  Month,  as  they  are  plentifully  con¬ 
verted  into  Dews,  are  apt  to  breed  Cobwebs  and 
InfcCfcs  of  a  poifonous  Nature,  which  often  prove 
the  Bane  of  Sheep  :  For  which  Reafon  carefully 
drive  them  fird  over  the  Place  they  are  that  Morn- 
jng  to  feed  on,  in  order  to  trample  on  and  dedroy 
thole  Cobwebs  and  InfeCis,  and  likewiie  to  breathe 
the  Sheep,  and  thus  caufe  them  to  evacuate  their  ill 
Humours  through  the  Pores  of  their  fpungy  Skins, 
which  will  be  a  great  Means  to  prevent  the  red 
Water.  This  D refling  by  the  Fold  is,  undoubted¬ 
ly,  the  bed  and  mod  uni  verbal  of  all  others ;  be- 
caufe  it  agrees  both  with  Vale  and  Chilturn 
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Lands,  and  may  be  had  when  others  can’t;  but  ic 
Is  to  be  obferved  that  it  does  more  good  on  fome 
Sort  of  Ground,  than  on  others :  Loams,  Gravels, 
Chalks,  Sands,  and  other  light,  dry  Earths,  re¬ 
ceive  the  greateft  Benefit  from  their  unduous 
Dung,  Urine,  warm  Bodies  and  Treads ;  but,  on 
flat,  wet  Loams,  and  cold  Clays,  it  does  not  an- 
fwer  quite  fo  well.  Folding  is  excellent  on 
Ground  preparatory  for  Sowing  Wheat,  Barley, 
Turneps,  and  alfo  after  Sowing,  not  only  by 
their  treading  in  the  Seed  for  its  better  Nourifh- 
ment,  and  keeping  the  Stalks  afterwards  from 
falling  down,  but  likewife  to  prefer ve  it  from  the 
devouring  Birds,  Slugs,  and  Worms.  But,  in  this 
Management,  due  Care  ought  to  be  taken  to  keep 
the  Sheep  oft'  that  which  has  been  folded  on,  left: 
the  new  fprouting  Blade  be  bitten  off:  This  is  fo 
material  a  Point,  that  fome  objed  againft  this  be¬ 
neficial  Proceeding,  on  this  very  Account ;  but, 
where  a  good  Shepherd  and  a  well  broke  Dog  » 
have  the  Superintendency  of  this  Affair,  there  ‘is 
the  lefs  Danger  of  fuch  Damage.  The  Fold  has 
been  found  to  be  fo  profitable  as  to  tempt  fome  to 
fold  their  Hogs,  whofe  Dung,  Urine,  and  Feet 
are  very  agreeable  both  to  fallow  Ground,  and  on 
new-fown  Corn,  if  done  in  dry  Times,  and  the 
Beafts  are  well  ringed  at  their  Nofe  :  For  this 
Purpofe  their  Hurdles  muff  be  all  clofe  and  ftrong 
made,  that  they  may  confine  this  ftrong,  roving 
Creature,  which  has  been  found  fo  difficult  a 
Matter  to  do,  as  to  difeourage  fome  from  carrying 
on  this  ferviceable  Way ;  however,  in  Gravels 
and  fuch  hard  Grounds  where  they  cannot  much 
ftolch,  it  may  very  well  be  worth  while  to  be  at  the 
Charge  of  iron  Socket-Stakes,  which  may  be  drove 
fo  deep  into  the  Earth,  as  to  defy  their  Strength, 
and  Cunning  to  get  out. 
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tfhe  Manure  of  natural  Earth.  This  certainly 
the  moft  genial  Dreffing  of  all  others,  to  all  Sorts* 
of  Roots  whatever :  It  not  only  procures  the 
largeft  and  fweeteft  Kitchen  Plants,  but  alfo  brings 
forward  very  iafely  the  greateft  <  Crops  of  Corn, 
and  artificial  Grades,  as  well  as  the  moft  healthy 
and  expeditious  Growth  of  Trees.  Nothing  fer- 
tilifes  any  Plant  better  than  Virgin  Mould,  of 
whofe  Nature  all  Earths  have  their  Share,  that 
have  had  the  Benefits  of  due  Fallowings,  by  the 
Plough,  or  were  made  fine  by  the  Hough  and  Break  $ 
and  then  it  moft  effectually  fupplies  Dung,  as  ap¬ 
pears  partly  in  the  old,  but  more  efpecially  and 
fully  in  the  new  Hufbandry;  and  to  enjoy  it  in 
this  Condition,  as  foon  as  poffible,  it  has  racked  the 
Wits  of  many,  to  find  out  the  cheapeft  Methods  2 
In  the  old  Hufbandry,  the  quickeft  Way  in  the 
Fallowing  Seafons,  in  Chilturn ,  loamy  Soils,  is  to 
plow  the  laft  Stubble  into  Broad-lands,  in  April  or 
May  at  fur  theft  •,  the  next  Time,  to  bout  acrofs  5 
the  third  Time  to  bout  off  the  laft  Bouts,  and 
then  thorough  down,  harrow  plain,  and  plow 
and  few  Wheat ;  this  Operation  fo  pulverifes 
the  Ground,  as  to  create  in  it  an  infinite  Number 
of  new  Pores,  at  each  iucceflive  Plowing,  that  are 
by  this  Means  made  fr nailer  and  fmaller  ;  and  the 
Jeffer  thele  imperceptible  Holes  are,  the  more  foft 
and  fpungy  is  the. Earth’s  Body,  and,  by  this,  the 
better  fitted  for  the  larger  Reception  of  the  nutri¬ 
tious  Dews ;  therefore,  the  oftener,  deeper,  and 
longer,  fuch  loamy  and  clayey  Soils  are  plowed* 
the  greater  Quantity  of  nitrous  Dew  it  receives 
and  lodges  :  Hence  it  is,  that  I  know  a  certain 
Farmer,  who  rents  about  a  hundred  Acres  of  good 
inclofed  Land  in  Hertfordjhire ,  and  dungs  but  once 
in  fix  Years,  yet  has  commonly  the  beft  Crops  of 
Wheat  in  the  Parish  ;  by  Reafon  he  every  Summer 
takes  this  Method  to  get  his  Land  into  an  expe¬ 
ditious 
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ditious,  exquifite,  fine  Tilth,  which,  indeed,  is 
much  better  Hufbandry  than  to  dung  a  coarfe 
Land  oftener,  which  at  Sowing-time  lies  in  a  rough 
Tilth.  But,  as  I  have  before  obfcrved,  there  is  an 
Exception  belongs  to  this  Management :  For  tho* 
hurlucky  Chalks,  hungry  Sands,  rafhy  Gravels, 
and  lean  light  Loams  are,  by  frequent  Toffings  and 
Tumblings  about  by  the  Plough*  brought  into  a 
clofer  Body,  as  Clays  and  ftiff  Lands  are  brought 
into  a  lighter,  and  thereby  both  the  better  fitted 
for  receiving  and  lodging  the  fiiky,  capillary 
Roots  of  Seeds  ;  yet  fuch  light  Soils  will  not 
bear  fo  many  repeated  Plowings  as  the  differ  Sorts ; 
becaufe  the  better  Part  of  thefe  generally  conftfts 
in  a  thin  Surface*  whofe  mouldy  Particles  may  be 
too  much  waffed  downwards  by  long  and  frequent 
Rains  into  their  hollow,  hungry  Bottoms,  to  the 
great  Impoverifhment  of  fuch  Lands :  It  is  on  this 
Account,"  therefore,  that  we  endeavour  to  plow 
thefe  as  little  as  we  can,  fo  we  do  but  get  them 
into  a  fne  Tilth  and,  for  a  further  Advantage, 
we  take  Care  to  fow  the  Chalks  and  Sands  in  moifl 
Seafons,  for  their  clofer  Inveloping  the  Seed,  which 
thus  very  much  fecures  thefe  loofe  Earths  from  the 
Power  of  Frofts,  Winds,  and  Wafh  of  Rains, 
and  alfo  for  more  effectually  preventing  the  eafy 
Growth  of  Poppy,  and  other  Weeds,  and  to  fave 
the  Wheat,  Oats,  or  Barley  from  falling  down. 
Of  this  fome  Farmers  are  fo  careful,  that,  as  foon 
as  Wheat  is  fown  in  Chalks  in  four-thoroughed 
Ridges,  they  draw  a  Roll  once  length-ways  over 
their  Topa,  to  fallen  the  Ground.  However,  both 
light  and  ftiff  Soils  muft  be  made  fine,  elfe  the 
Roots  will  have  the  greater  Difficulty  to  pene¬ 
trate,  and  be  obliged  to  draw  their  Nouriffment 
-at  the  further  Diftance,  to  their  conftderable  Da¬ 
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But  by  houghing  Plants,  Corn,  Graffes,  young 
Hedges,  or  young  Trees,  with  the  Three- wheel, 
or  Pulley-Ploughs,  or  with  Breaks  or  Houghs, 
their  Roots  are  kept  moift  in  a  conftant,  fine,  loofe 
Mould  ;  for,  by  this  Sort  of  Management,  Roots 
require  lefs  Water  than  thofe  that  grow  from  Seed 
fown  broad-caff,  becaufe  fuch  Ho'ughings  capaci¬ 
tate  the  hollow  Earth  to  receive  the  Dews  in  a 
plentiful  Manner,  and  moldy  fo  in  the  hotted, 
dried  Seafons,  whereby  the  fulphureous  and  faline 
Qualities,  contained  in  Dews,  nourilh  the  finer 
Roots  to  a  great  Degree  :  Hence  it  is,  that,  the 
harder  the  Ground,  the  lefs  it  receives  of  this 
noble  Suftenance  j  which  is  To  rich,  that  no  Dung 
can  equable  it,  when  due  Quantities  are  obtained 
and  rightly  app’ied  to  Roots  of  Plants  by  the 
Horfe-Indruments  ;  which  are  far  more  ferviceable 
in  thefe  Refpeds  than  any  of  the  Hand-Tools,  be¬ 
caufe  thofe  can  never  go  fo  deep,  nor  turn  up  the 
Mould  in  fuch  a  profitable  Manner,  as  the  others  ; 
Neverthelefs,  the  Hand-hough  mud  not  be  ex¬ 
cluded  its  Service  in  thefe  Works ;  for  when  the 
Plough  or  Break  cannot  come  near  enough  to  the 
Corn,  Grafs,  young  Hedges,  and  Trees,  or  when 
that  Part  ot  the  Mould  is  clotty  next  to  them, 
t  ten  the  Hand-hough  is  to  be  uied,  to  lay  the 
Earth  fine  and  dole,  and  in  a. right  Fofition,  for 
the  due  Nourifli'ment  of  their  Stalks  and  Roots. 

Lime.  You  that  have  not  been  fo  good  Huf- 
bands  as  to  mix  your  Dung,  Mould,  and  Lime  to¬ 
gether  before  now,  do  it  'the  Beginning  of  this 
Month  againd  Wheat-Seafon  (for  at  this  Time  it  is 
rather  too  late  to  do  it  for  Turneps)  by  this  you 
will  bring  all  the  Comped  into  a  Fermentation, 
which,  by  the  Help  of  the  Dung  and  Lime,  will 
burn  up  ail  the  Seeds  of  Weeds'  and  the  fmall 
Roots  that  may  be  contained  in  the  Mould  ;  all 
twitch  or  couch  Grafs  -and  all  four  Juices  are  by  this 
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deftroyed,  and  the  Whole  made  to  run  into  a  fine 
Body.  If  you  are  to  mix  Lime  with  only  Pond, 
River,  or  Ditch  Mud,  then  put  one  Load,  or  five 
or  fix  Quarters  of  Lime,  to  ten  large  Loads  of 
Mud  •,  obferve  alfo,  that  this  mu  ft  be  once  turned 
at  leaft  before  you  lay  it  on  for  Wheat,  that  all 
may  be  duly  incorporated  and  made  fine.  There 
are  fome  Farmers  who  ufe  Lime  iri  a  Dunghill, 
thus :  Firft  they  lay  a  Bottom  of  Horfe,  Cow,  Afs, 
or  Hog  Dung,  of  two  Feet  thick,  upon  which 
they  fpread  a  Covering  of  Earth  two  Feet  thick 
likewife ;  on  this  they  lay  what  Lime  they  think 
fit,  then  dung  their  Earth,  and  then  Lime  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  fo  on,  till  they  have  their  Quantity,  and 
at  laft  cover  with  Turf  or  Mould,  to  keep  the 
Sun  from  drying  it  too  much,  letting  fuch  a  Heap 
lie  rather  broad,  than  high,  that  they  may  the 
better  ferment  together  ;  and  this  they  never  fail 
to  turn  once,  at  leaft.  Lime  is  fo  great  a  Shortener 
of  Mould,  that,  if  it  is  thrown  but  thinly  on 
Plowed  Land,  in  Ridges  efpecially,  in  September , 
Oblober ,  or  other  Winter  Months,  it  will  walk 
into,  and  fine  it,  with  the  Help  of  Frofts.  Lime 
alone  is  ufed  for  French  Wheat,  as  well  as  com¬ 
mon  Wheat,  and  is  alfo  excellent  for  Meadow- 
Ground,  Turneps,  Peafe,  C5V.  as  being  a  cool,  fweet, 
rich  Dreffing,  and  helps  the  Corn  to  kern,  hollows 
the  Ground,  fweetens  the  Bite  of  Grafs,  and  in 
many  Places  is  made  to  fupply  Dungs  and  other 
Dreflings  %  but  more  of  this  in  proper  Months. 

Chalking  Land.  This  excellent  Earth  deferves  a 
Character  above  many  others,  for  its  being  a  pure 
Virgin  Earth,  of  a  lweet  Nature,  and  of  drying 
fhort  Parts  :  Its  Services  are  too  many  to  be  enu¬ 
merated  here,  and  therefore  I  intend,  in  a  proper 
Month,  to  publifh  the  Methods  ufed  by  us  in 
getting  it  out  of  the  Ground,  and  the  Application 
of  it  afterwards. 

i  '  L  2  C  H  A  P* 
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Of  Artificial  GraiTes,  for  the  Month  of  May. 


CLOVER.  Whether  this  is  properly  a  Grafs, 
or  Grain,  as  fome  have  obferved,  it  matters 
not  to  the  Farmer,  who  has  more  Bufinefs  with 
experimental  Knowledge,  than  the  fpeculative 
Part  of  Botany  •,  therefore  we  fhall  not  here  go 
beyond  our  Laid:,  and  quarrel  with  what  is  out  of 
our  Sphere  ;  but  let  it  fuffice  that,  of  a  foreign 
Grafs,  it  is  now  become  a  mod:  ufeful,  natural  one, 
in  Great -Britain  and  Ireland ,  where  it  has  been  of 
prodigious  Service  thefe  many  Years  pail,  in  fupply- 
mg  thofe  Farmers  with  Grafs,  who  having  before 
no  Meadow-Land,  and  could  not  fo  much  as  milk 
one  Cow  for  their  Families,  may  now.  carry  on  a 
Dairy  both  of  Butter  and  Cheefe,  &c.  by  Means 
of  this  and  other  artificial  GraiTes,  which  grow 
in  Plowed-grounds.  And  as  the  Profit  of  a  plenti¬ 
ful  Crop  depends  in  a  great  Meafure  on  the  Gooci- 
nefs  of  the  Seed,  I  fhall  here  give  you  fome  ufeful 
Hints,  which  may  help  you  in  making  a  right 
Choice  of  the  true  Sort. 

How  to  know  good  from  bad  Clover-Seed .  The  pur¬ 
ple  Sort  of  this  is  that  which  had  its  due  Matu¬ 
ration  in  the  Field,  and  an  Efcape  from  the  Heat 
and  Burning  of  a  damp  Mow  ;  and  is  therefore 
the  right  true  Seed,  which  ought  always  to  be 
coveted,  and  lbwn  by  thofe  who  hope  for  fuccefs- 
fill  Returns  from  fowing  it :  This  is,  truly,  that 
Part  which  is  befl  of  all  the  three  Sorts,  and  is 
the  Medium  of  the  two  Extreams.  The  white 
■  or  green  Sort  is  the  unripe  Part,  and  miffed  of 
that  Benefit  in  the  Field,  which  the  Purple  had  ; 
for  in  the  Ear  or  Head  of  this  Grafs,  as  well  as 
\n  Wheat;  and  other  Grains,  this  Seed  has  its 
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feveral  Afpedts  and  Proportions  of  Bignefs,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  cut  down,  and  will  fhew  their  Diffe¬ 
rences  accordingly  after  Thrafhing  and  Cleaning 
Where  then  this  white  or  green  Sort  is  in  a  large 
Quantity,  it  is  to  be  rejected  ^  for,  though  fuch 
Seed  may  take  Root  and  grow,  it  will  prove  di¬ 
minutive  Grafs,  and  be  fooner  overcome  by  the 
Frofts  and  Wets,  or  Droughts,  Worms,  &c.  than 
the  fine  purple  Sort.  The  reddifh  Sort  is  the 
word:  of  all  ;  though  this  might  be  as  good  as 
the  beft,  when  it  was  brought  out  of  the  Field, 
but  was  afterwards  too  much  heated  or  burned  in 
the  Mow,  which  occafions  its  reddifh  Colour,  and 
deftroys  in  a  great  Meafure  the  vegetative  Part  of 
the  Seed.  From  whence  I  conclude,  that,  where 
Clover  Seed  abounds  moil  with  the  large  purple 
Sort,  it  is  then  fo  much  the  more  valuable :  Bur, 
for  a  further  Proof  of  the  Goodnefs  of  this  Seed, 
heat  a'  Shovel  half  red-hot,  and  put  fome  Seed 
into  it,  the  good  will  fnap,  and  the  bad  will  bum 
away.  Kiln-dried  Clover-Seed  may  be  difeovered 
by  its  igneous  Smell. 

The  Manner  of  its  firft  Growth.  It  commonly 
comes  up  in  a  Week’s  Time,  if  the  Weather  is 
favourable,  and  then  it  appears  with  two  Leaves 
and  its  Seed  on  its  Head  j  thefe  all  rot  away  in 
about  three  Weeks  Time,  and  then  the  Spear, 
which  (hot  from  the  Middle  between  the  two  firft 
Leaves,  opens  itfelf  into  three  new  Leaves,  which 
Band  all  good.  Old  Seed  is  longer  taking  Root, 
and  its  Leaves  bitterer  than  thofe  from  new  Seed. 

To  fow  Clover-Seed  with  Succefs.  If  it  is  fown  on 
rough  clotty  Ground,  never  harrow  it  in  with 
Iron-Tines,  becaufe  this  Seed,  being  very  final], 
will  eafily  be  buried  in  fuch  an  uneven  Surface,  and 
never  come  to  Perfedlion,  at  leaft  great  Part  of  it 
will  in  Courfe  be  loft  :  The  beft  Way  therefore  in 
fuch  a  Cafe  is  to  draw  white  or  black  Thorn* 
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Bufhes  pretty  thick  through  the  Sloats  of  a  Gate 
or  Hurdle,  and,  if  there  be  Occafipn,  let  the  fame 
be  loaded  with  a  heavy  Piece  of  Wood  ;  then  let  a 
Horfe  draw  it  length-ways,  and  acrois  feveral 
Times  over  fuch  Ground,  as  foon  as  the  Seed  is 
fown.  But,  if  your  Land  is  in  a  fine  Tilth,  then 
you  may  be  free  with  your  Harrow-Tines,  and 
harrow  it  in  once  in  a  Place,  for  in  fuch  loofe 
Earth  there  is  no  great  Danger  of  burying  the 
Seed  too  deep  ;  yet  there  is  a  fatal  Accident  fome- 
times  attends  even  this  Management ;  and  that  is, 
when,  heavy  Rains  prefently  fucceed  the  Sowing 
of  Clover  in  fuch  fine  Mould,  the  Surface  is  apt 
to  become  what  we  call  Capped^  or,  to  be  more  plain, 
made  to  run  and  wafli  one  Part  over  the  other, 
and  fo  cake  and  bind  the  fame,  that  the  Clover 
Sprout  can’t  make  its  Way  through  its  crufty  Top  : 
In  this  Cafe  alfo,  the  Bulb-Gate  or  Hurdle  is 
perfectly  necefiary  to  be  drawn  over  fuch  Ground, 
in  order  to  loofen  it,  and  make  Way  for  the  feedling 
Heads  to  get  an  eafy  PafTage  into  the  Air.  But 
obferve,  that  this  Work  muff  be  done  before  the 
Leaves  appear,  elfe  it  may  prove  of  very  ill  Confe- 
quence  :  Obferve  likewife,  that,  if  fuch  heavy 
Rains  come  later  than  five  Days,  the  Ground  will 
not  cap  or  bind. 

A  fecondfafe  IVay  to  fow  Clover  to  a  great  Improve¬ 
ment.  Before  or  about  Chriftmas  at  far  theft,  lay 
your  rotten  Dung  on  your  Wheat  or  Barley  Stub¬ 
bles  in  the  Cbikurn  Fields,  and  give  them  a  clean 
Plowing,  either  in  Broad-lands,  or  four-thoroughed 
Stitches,  which  will  thus  invelope  the  Dreffing, 
and  by  the  Help  of  the  Winter  Weather,  help  to 
rot  and  mix  it  with  the  Earth  againft  Sowing- 
Time  ;  then,  about  the  middle  of  February ,  plow  it 
again,  and,  after  it  has  lain  a  Month,  firft  harrow 
it  plain,  then  plow  it  acrofs,  and  harrow  in  your 
Oats  and  Clover-Seed.  But  obferve,  that  I  fup- 
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pofe  the  Soil, .  to  be  thus  managed  is  a  ftiff  Ground, 
either  Clay  or  Loam,  otherwife  there  is  no  Occa- 
fion  for  three  Times  plowing  it,  to  get  it  into  a 
fweet  Tilth  ;  for  a  Grave!,  Chalk,  or  Sand,  muft 
not  have  above  two  Flowings  at  moil,  becaufe 
thefe  will  often  do  better  with  one  Plowing,  than  a 
ftiff  Earth  with  two  :  However,  this  ought  to  be 
received  as  a  general  Rule,  That  all  Ground  muft 
be  made  fiift  very  fine  and  fweet,  if  you  expedt 
Succefs  in  fowing  any  Manner  of  Grafs-Seeds. 
And  here  it  may  be  alked,  Why  Oats  fhould  be 
preferable  to  any  other  Grain  for  this  Purpofe  ?  In 
Anfwer  to  which,  the  Reafons  I  think  are  obvious, 
as  they  are  a  hardy  Grain,  afford  a  good  Shade, 
and  better  able  to  withftand  the  Suftion  of  the 
Clover- Roots  ;  and  if  the  Oats,  in  a  wet  Summer, 
fhould  chance  to.fuffer  by  them,  the  Lofs  will  not 
be  fo  great  as  in  Wheat,  or  Barley  ;  and,  for  this 
Purpofe,  I  chufe  the  black  Oat  before  the  large, 
white,  Poland  Sort,  by  Realon  the  latter  is  fuch  a 
Vaft  Peeler  or  Robber  of  the  Ground,  that,  when 
the  Crop  is  got  off,  the  Land  is  left  impoverilhed, 
and  the  Clover  fometimes  fo  crippled  and  Hunted, 
as  to  yield  no  more  than  half  a  Burthen.  It  is  on 
this  Account  that  I  am  for  having  fuch  Ground 
well  dunged  before-hand,  not  only  to  hollow  it  for 
the  better  Reception  of  the  Seed,  but  to  nourifli 
the  Clover  the  Year  following,  as  well  as  to  make 
it  produce  a  very  good  Crop  of  Oats  ;  With  fitch 
Affiftance,  the  Clover  will  enjoy  feveral  Benefits  ; 
as  getting  an  early  Head  in  the  Spring-Time  to 
made  its  Roots  againfl"  a  dry  Summer  ;  and,  it  the 
fecond  Crop  is  fayed  for  Seed,  it  will  be  larger- 
bodied,  and  looner  fit  to  mow.  I  am  very  fenfible 
that  the  white  Oat  is  chiefly  recommended  by  the- 
learned  Mr.  Wc irlige,  for  this  Purpofe,  as  giving 
a  greater  Shelter,  by  its  broad  Leaves,  ,to  the  Cio^ 
ver  than  other  Oats;  but.  if  you  fow  (as  you 
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ought  to  do  in  all  ftiff  Soils)  four  Bufhels  of 
black  Oats  on  one  Acre  with  the  Clover  Seed,  you 
need  fear  no  Misfortune  from  that  Quarter  :  I 
have  experienced  both  Ways,  and  therefore  think 
I  have  a  Right  toTnow  the  Difference  beyond  this 
Author,  who  I  never  underftood  was  a  Farmer, 
or  concerned  further  in  the  Occupation  ot  Land, 
than  that  of  a  Garden  ;  yet,  to  do  him  Juftice,  I 
mu  ft  own,  his  Effays  on  Vegetation,  &c.  have 
been  very  ferviceable  to  the  W orld.  At  this  Time, 
I  am  feeding  my  Horfes  in  a  Field  of  Clover, 
which  I  obtained  after  the  following  Manner. 

A  third  Way.  It  was  on  a  ftiff  Soil,  that  I  had 
a  Crop  of  Wheat  grew,  and  in  November  I  plow¬ 
ed  up  its  Stubble,  letting  it  lie  till  the  latter  End 
of  February ,  when  I  plowed  the  fame  Ground 
again,  and  lowed  it  with  about  two  Thirds  Horle- 
beans,  and  'one  Horn-grey  Peafe,  and  twelve- 
pounds  of  Clover  on  an  Acre,  and  it  proved  a 
good  Crop.  Here  I  obferved  that  Clover  does  more 
good  than  Harm  to  this  Grain,  as  it  helps  to  {hade 
its  Roots  againft  Droughts,  and  thereby  furthers 
its  Growth  ;  nor  can  the  Roots  of  the  Clover  da¬ 
mage  thole  of  the  Peafe  or  Beans,  by  drawing  out 
the  Goadnefs  of  the  Earth  from  them,  becaufe 
the  latter,  being  much  larger,  have  certainly  the 
greater  Sudlion  from  the  Earth  *,  yet  both  contri¬ 
bute  to  nourifh  each  other,  the  Beans  and  Peafe  by 
Hading  the  Clover,  and  the  Clover  them,  and 
thereby  making  a  Lodgment  of  the  Dews,  and  re¬ 
taining  them  afterwards,  to  their  great  Improve¬ 
ment. 

A  fourth  Way.  About  Watford ,  where  they  pay 
twenty  Shillings  per  Acre  a  Year  for  their  Plowed* 
Land,  they  have  fuch  a  Regard  to  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  this  noble  Grafs,  that,  after  the  Barley 
is  carried  off',  which  the  Clover  was  fowed  a- 
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Allies,  and  Jay  them  in  a  few  large  Heaps  in  fe¬ 
deral  Parts  of  a  great  Field  in  September ;  then  in 
Oblober  they  turn  in  thofe  Sheep,  which  a  little 
before  were  put  into  their  Stubble-fields  to  fatten, 
and  by  this  Opportunity  they  continue  feeding 
itheni  ’till  their  T urneps  are  ready,,  which  compleats 
them  for  the  Butcher  ;  then,  about  Chriftmas ,  they 
fow  their  Afhes  on  the  Clover,  which  gives  it  thofe 
Benefits  1  have  before-mentioned. 

‘The  pernicious  Effebis  of  /owing  Clover  too  early 
among/  Wheat .  This  Seed  for  many  Years  has  been 
cuftomarily  fown  amongft  Wheat  about  Chrijimas , 
or  in  fome  of  the  following  Months  till  Aprf 
by  fowing  it  broad-caft,  and  doing  nothing  elfe  to 
it :  Some  again  will  draw  a  Bufhed-hurdle  over  it, 
inftead  of  the  Harrows  :  Others  will  roll  it  in 
However,  all  the fe  Ways  are  to  anfwer  one  Pur- 
pofe  But  what  I  have  here  to  alledge  againft 
this  early  Sowing  of  it  is,  that  it  often  fpoils  or 
hurts  the  Wheat-Crop,  by  the  great  Sudtion  it 
makes  in  Tilths  and  well  dreffed  Grounds,  in 
which  this  capital  Grain  is  commonly  fown  ;  efpe- 
dally  if  a  wet  Summer  fucceeds,  for  then  it  radi¬ 
cates  itfelf  with  great  Expedition,  and  grows  more 
than  ordinary  luxuriant. 

A  certain  great  Farmer  near  me,  who  was  prai- 
fing  the  fine  Appearance  his  Crop  of  Wheat  made 
in  Aprils  to  an  old  judicious  Neighbour,  was  told 
by  the  latter,  fhaking  his  Head,  that  he  believed 
he  would  be  of  another  Mind  before  Harveft  £ 
The  other  afked  him  Why  ?  Becaufe,  fays  he ,  the 
Clover  you  have  juft:  fown  amongft  it,  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  will  very  likely  cripple  it  by  that  Time,  and 
difappoint  your  Hopes :  And  accordingly  it  fell 
out  fo  to  his  great  Difadvantage  :  And  this  will 
appear  no  Wonder,  if  a  Perfon  does  but  refie<ft  a 
little,  and  confult  his  own  Reafon  upon  the  Mat¬ 
ter,  for  it  is  plain  to  the  Farmer,  that  the  Roots 
of  the  Wheat.,  compofed  of  fmall  Fibres,  as  it 
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were  in  a  Bunch,  get  their  Living  very  near  thfc 
Surface  of  the  Earth,  which  the  Clover  muft  alfo 
do  in  its  firft  Summer’s  Growth  ;  and  though  its 
Seed  is  about  one  twentieth  Part  fmaller  than  a- 
Grain  of  Wheat,  yet  its  Root  is  twenty  Times 
bigger  the  fecond  Year,  than  that  of  Wheat, 
which  in  my  humble  Opinion  plainly  accounts 
for  the  Damage.  As  therefore  I  have  cautioned 
my  Reader,  in  lad  Month,  againft  .the  Mifchief 
Ciovei .  does,  if  Town  too  foon  among  Barley,  I 
here  Jikewife  do  the  fame  in  Relation  to  Wheat : 
To  prevent  which,  if  you  have  not  fown  it  in 
March  or  April,  the  very  Beginning  of  this  Month, 
fow  fourteen  Pounds  of  Clover-Seed  on  one  Acre  ; 
and  thus  you  are  not  in  fo  much  Danger  of  buf¬ 
fering  by  Frofts  as  before,  nor,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by 
great  Rains,  which  are  apt  to  kill  the  Clover  as 
it  is  chipping  and  making  its  Way  out  of  the 
Hull  or  Shell.  The  Winds  and  Sun  are  alfo  now 
lefs  capable  of  hurting  it,  by  the  high  Growth 
the  Wheat  is  at  in  this  Month,  which  thereby 
keeps  the  Ground  moift,  and  hollows  it  ready  for 
the  Reception  of  this  fmall  Seed.  It  likewife  in^ 
titles  the  Farmer  to  this  Benefit,  that  whereas,  there 
being  now  not  three  Months  to  Harveft,  the  Clor 
ver  has  not  Time  to  be  any  Ways  deftrudtive  to 
the  Wheat.  Thefe  are  experienced  Cafes,  which 
were  never  before  publifhed  :  On  the  Contrary,  a 
certain  late  Writer,  on  Husbandry,  peremptorily 
affirms  feveral  Matters  concerning  this  very  ufeful 
Vegetable,  which  are  intirely  erroneous  *,  I  fhall 
here  mention  but  two,  and  they  are  as  follow  : 

A  printed  Error  relating  to  Clover .  T he  aforefaid  ,, \ 
Author  affirms,  that  a  Field  of  Clover  will  hold 
good  five  or  fix  Years  :  Now,  how  wrong  this  is, 
every  Farmer  muff  be  fallible  of,* who  has  had  but 
fmall  Experience  in  this  Matter.  I  think  I  may 
prefume  to  fay,  I  am  allowed  by  my  Neighbours, 
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to  have  as  good  Fortune  in  Crops  of  this  Grafs,  as 
any  about  rue,  having  at  this  Time  five  Fields  un¬ 
der  Growth  of  it ;  and  yet  I  could  never  find 
that  Clover  ever  paid  above  two  Years,  whether 
mowed  or  fed. 

A fecond  Error.  He  likewife  afierts,  that,  after 
Clover  has  been  done  with,  the  Ground  will  bear 
Crops  of  Wheat  for  two  or  three  Years  together, 
and  after  that  a  Crop  of  Oats,  without  any  Ma¬ 
nure.  This  is  fine  Ground  indeed,  fuch  as  I  ne¬ 
ver  met  with  in  all  my  Travels  *,  and  yet  I  have 
feveral  good  loamy  Fields,  that  would  let  for 
twenty  Shillings  an  Acre  a  Year,  for  the  Plough  ; 
but  could  never  find  that  it  would  produce  me  a 
plentiful  Crop  of  Wheat  or  Barley,  even  the  firft 
Year,  without  the  Afiiftance  of  the  Fold,  Dung, 
Soot,  or  fomeotherManure.  <  However,  there muffc 
be  Allowance  given  for  writing  on  Agriculture  in 
a  London  Chamber  ;  becaufe  ail  the  Philofophy,  that 
it  can  furnifh,  will  never  come  up  to  the  Infor¬ 
mation  of  Field  Experiments. 

Ehs  new  Method  of  making  Clover  Hay.  The  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  this  Month,  or  the  Beginning  of  June , 
Clover  is  fit  for  Mowing,  and  known  by  its  being 
full  knotted  and  red-headed  ;  and  it  is  then  you 
fhould  begin  this  Work,  for  there  is  a  Crifis  of 
Time  to  be  obferved  in  this,  as  well  as  for  natural 
Grades.  If  you  mow  it  too  foon,  it  will  fhrink 
and  lofe  in  Quantity  ;  and,  if  it  Hands  too  long, 
you  will  be  deprived  of  its  beft  Quality,  the  Sap  ; 
and  then  confeqitently  it  will  be  very  coarfe,  and 
want  much  of  its  due  Value.  My  W  ay  of  making 
it  is  thus :  After  it  has  lain  a  Day  or  two  in  the 
Swarths  as  it  was  mown,  the  next  Time  I  remove 
its  firft  Situation,  by  turning  the  Swarths,  and 
letting  it  lie  fo  another  Day  ,  then  I  put  it  in 
Grafs  Cocks  in  Rows,  that  the  Ground  between 
them  may  be  regularly  raked  then  I  afterwards 
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turn  them  with  the  Fork  topfy-turvy  twice  a  Day** 
Till  the  Hay  is  intirely  made.  By  this  Method 
you  will  have  it  in  its  due  Perfedion  of  Colour  and 
Sweetnefs  with  the  Leaves  on  •,  but  you  muft  not 
expedl  this  latter  Benefit,  if  you  make  this  Hay 
after  the  common  Way  of  throwing  and  fpreading 
it  feveral  Times,  as  is  done  in  making  the  na« 
tural  Sort*,  becaufe  then.it  would  be  deprived 
of  its  leafy  and  fecond  belt  principal  Part.  In 
the  next  Place,  when  you  inn  it,  and  it  fhould 
happen  to  be  wet  Weather,  or  that  you  miftruft  a 
Dampnefs  in  it,  put  a  Tub,  Bafket,  or  hollow 
Square  made  of  four  narrow  Boards  four  or  fix 
Feet  long  nailed  together,  and  placed  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Cock,  or  Stack  of  Hay  abroad,  or  in 
the  Mow  in  the  Barn,’  pulling  it  up  higher  as  the 
Cock,  Stack,  or  Mow  fills  in  ;  and  thus  you  will  not 
only  prevent  its  Firing,  but  keep  it  fweet  and  in^ 
deed  it  is  a  good  Way  to  ufe  this  Method  always. 
Jet  the  Hay  be  ever  fo  dry,  becaufe  it  gives  an  E«^ 
vacuation  to  all  Moiflure,  and  tends  very  much 
to  the  Prefervation  of  its  green  Colour.  If  you 
intend  the  fecond  Crop  for  Seed,  do  not  feed  it  after 
the  firfl  Mowing. 

The  Nature  of  7 refoil ,  and  making  it  into  Hay * 
This  yellow-dowered  Grafs,  if  the  Spring  is  not 
very  backward,*  we  commonly  mow  in  this  Month* 
or  the  Beginning  of  next,  either  when  it  grows 
alone,  or  with  Glover  and  Ray-grafs  :  If  in  the 
latter  Way  and  it  is  fed,  it  prevents  the  Clover 
from  hoving  the  Cattle :  If  for  Hay,  it  tends  very 
much  to  the  Improvement  of  the  other  two,  for 
this  will  twift  and  wind  about  the  Clover,  and 
help  to  keep  its  Leaves  on,  when  it  is  made  into 
Hay  •,  fo  likewife  is  the  Clover  no  lefs  ferviceable 
in  its  Place,  for,  if  you  thrafli  the  Trefoil  and 
Ray-grafs  with  the  Clover  for  Seed  in  the  Field 

Barn,  the  Frit  two  will  prefently  yield  their 
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Seed,  when  the  latter  will  retain  it,  and  thereby, 
with  its  brown  Honey-fuclde  Head,  fo  improve 
their  Stalks,  as  to  make  them  the  better  Hay  or 
Clover.  Obferve  alfo  that  whether  you  mow  Tre¬ 
foil  for  Seed  or  Play,  it  is  beft  made  in  Grafs  Cocks,, 
as  I  have  before  diredted  for  Clover  ;  becaufe  its 
Seed  (which  it  moil  eafily  parts  with)  is  better 
preferved  ;  and  it  is  for  this  Reafon  Trefoil  iliould 
never  be  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  mown  j  and,  when  it 
is  mowed  alone,  this  Grafs  does  not  require  fo 
much  Making  as  other  Grades.  It  is  a  very  fat¬ 
tening  Hay  for  all  Sorts  of  Cattle,  and  fo  is  its 
Grafs ;  and  in  particular  very  ferviceable  to  Cows 
and  Ewes  in  producing  a  great  Deal  of  fweet,  yel¬ 
lowish  Milk  and  Rutter ;  for  which  good  Quali¬ 
ties  it  is  by  fome  called  None fuch  t  But  after  Mid* 
fummer ,  or  the  firfb  Crop  is  off,  it  grows  very 
flow,  and  makes  but  a,  fmall  Return,  and  is  apt, 
when  grown  old,  to  make  the  Butter  bitterifh. 
This  Trefoil  has  likewife  a  lingular  Quality  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  others,  for,  if  you  mow  it,  and 
plow  the  fame  Ground  feveral  Times,  and  fow  it 
with  Corn,  it  very  rarely  happens,  that  you  mils 
of  having  a  thicker  Crop  the  Summer  following, 
than  when  you  firfl  fowed  the  Trefoil  Seed  ;  but, 
if  you  plow  only  once  before  you  fow  the  Grain, 
it  is  a  great  Chance  if  you  don’t  intirely  deflroy  it. 
Folding  Sheep  after  the  Ground  is  plowed  will 
likewife  prevent  the  Regrowth  of  the  Trefoil,  as 
well  as  only  one  Plowing  :  And,  if  this  is  not  fo 
ferved,  it  is  very  apt  to  fpoii  the  fucceeding  Crop  of 
Wheat  by  its  luxuriant  Growth,  efpecially  where 
there  is  a  good  Tilth  made,  and  the  Ground  well 
dunged.  And  here  I  mu  ft  praife  out  Hertfordfhire 
Farmer  for  his  difcreet  Sowing  of  this  Seed  in  its 
black  Hull,'  as  well  as  difcommend  the  common 
Method  of  fowing  it  naked  ,  for  Experience  fhews 
that  the  outward  Coat  or  Hull  fecgres  it  very 
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much  againft  the  Rigour  of  Frofts,  Wets,  WIn3^' 
and  Slugs,  inafmuch  as  it  will  withftand  a 
whole  Winter’s  and  Summer’s  Revolution  of  Wea¬ 
ther  under  feveral  Piowings,  and  yet  remain  un¬ 
hurt.  In  the  common  Way,  Trefoil-grafs  lads 
but  two  Years,  hollows  Ground  much,  and  will 
ihoot  two  or  three  Times  in  a  wet  Summer  ;  but, 
in  a  dry  one,  little  more  than  one  full  Crop.  It 
will  grow  on  a  rough  Tilth,  and  not  hurt  the  Oats 
which  it  is  lowed  amongft  ;  becaufe  the  Ground, 
not  being  manured  for  this  Grain,  prevents  the 
Trefoil  from  doing  the  Mifchief. 

The  Nature  of  St.  Foyne,  and  making  it  into  Hay, 
This  red-headed  ferviceable  Grafs  is  rarely  fit  to 
mow  for  Hay  in  this  Month,  but  in  June  at  far- 
theft,  and  in  June  or  July  for  Seed  :  If  for  Hay, 
the  next  Day  we  turn  two  Swarths  Head  to  Head, 
and  rake  between  the  Rows  ;  the  Day  following 
we  put  it  into  little  Grafs-cocks,  and  turn  them 
twice  a  Day  till  made  enough.  Others  again,  in 
making  this  Flay,  follow  the  fame  Method  as  they 
do  in  making  natural  Hay.  But  if  this,  or  Tre¬ 
foil,  or  Ray-grafs,  is  much  toft  or  tumbled  about* 
when  it  is  mowed  for  Seed,  it  will  be  very  fubjedt 
to  fhed  and  lofe  a  confiderabe  Deal.  This  St. 
Foyne  Hay  is  fo  nourifhing,  that  draught  Horfes 
may  work  under  it  alone*  and  will  alfo  keep  them 
in  good  Cafe  without  any  other  Feed.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  a  fure  Crop,  even  in  the  drieft  Seafons  ;  and, 
when  natural  Grafs  is  burnt  up,  this  will  be  a 
*  vaft  Burthen  and  yield  forne times  three  Loads  on 
an  Acre,  which  we  commonly  fell  for  twenty-five 
Shillings  a  Load  out  of  the  Field.  Now  when  it 
happens  that  St.  Foyne,  Clover,  Trefoil,  Ray- 
grafs,  or  Lucern  is  got  in  dampifh,  forne,  befides 
the  Ufe  oi  the  Tub  or  long  Square  that  I  have 
before-mentioned,  will  put  Straw  between  the 
Layers  of  Hay  as  it  is  mowing  in  the  Barn,  or 
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In  a  Cock  or  Stack  abroad,  or,  inflead  of  that. 
Chaff,  in  order  to  abforb  the  Humidity,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  Firing;  but  then  there  is  an  Inconveniency 
attending  it,  becaufe,  if  the  Hay  is  to  be  fold, 
fuch  Stuff  will  be  apt  to  hinder  its  Value;  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  two  Evils,  Chaff  does  the  lead  Harm, 
on  Account  of  its  final  1  Body,  which  makes  it  the 
litter  to  eat  with  the  Hay.  When  the  red  Head 
appears,  mow  this  Grafs,  while  the  full  Sap  is  in 
it,  for,  if  it  (lands,  till  it  is  full  ripe,  the  Sap  and 
Heart  will  be  fpent. 

Lucern ,  its  Nature  and  Hay.  This  Grafs,  which 
of  late  has  employed  the  Pen  of  certain  Authors 
in  its  Praife,  feems  now  to  decline  in  its  Reputa¬ 
tion ;  becaufe  not  only  myfelf,  but  many  others 
have  tried  to  get  full  Crops  of  it  in  our  Clays, 
Riff  Loams  and  Gravels,  but  without  Succefs. 
Yet  a  Gentleman  near  me  Towed  a  whole  Field  of 
it  that  had  a  loamy  Surface,  of  about  eighteen 
Inches  Staple,  under  which  was  a  red  Clay  ;  in 
this  it  grew,  and  in  the  third  Year  he  mowed  it 
three  Times  in  one  Summer,  but  could  never  do  fo 
before  or  afterwards,  though  he  dreifed  it  three 
Years  together  diredlly  after  Sowing:  The  fir  ft 
Year  was  with  Dung,  next  with  Lime,  and  the 
]aft  with  Afhes ;  but  after  the  third  Year  it  decli¬ 
ned  fo  much,  that  in  about  five  Years  the  natu¬ 
ral  Grafs  got  up  and  fpoiled  moil  of  it.  Befides, 
at  befl,  it  makes  but  a  coarfe  Play,  which  -we  cure 
in  the  Field,  in  the  fame  Manner  Clover-Hay  is 
done  ;  nor  is  it  much  lefs  free  from  the  fatal  hov- 
ing  Quality,  than  Clover  is,  for,  if  you  turn  Cows 
or  Sheep  into  a  Field  of  either  of  thefe  Grades, 
they  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  it :  And  by  the  Ob- 
fervations  I  have  made  of  it,  I  think  it  will  not 
profper  in  any  Ground  that  has  a  ft  iff  or  hard 
Bottom ;  but  in  loofe  Sands,  and  in  hollow  moorifh 
JSarths,  where  its  Jopgpiky  Roots  can  make  a  deep 
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and  eafy  Penetration,  it  will  do  well,  according  to 
the  Proofs  I  have  known  made  of  it  in  a  Tandy 
Soil  in  Norfolk ,  and  in  a  moorifh  Ground  elfe- 
where  :  Which  latter  Cafe  I  intend  to  publifh  in  a 
proper  Month. 

Of  Artificial  Grajfes  in  general ,  Hay. 

That  St.  and  Clover  which  was  Town  together 
the  firft  Year  among  Barley  or  other  Corn,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  a  full  Crop  of  both  the  Year  following, 
the  latter  End  of  May  is  to  be  mowed  and  made  to¬ 
gether.  This  is  a  late  Improvement,  and  we  find 
that  each  Grafs  aflifts  the  other  in  their  Growth  by 
the  Shade  of  their  Roots,  till  the  Clover  is  worn 
out,  and  the  St.  Boyne  then  grows  intirely  alone. 
But  when  Clover,  Trefoil,  and  Ray-grafs  are 
Town  together  (as  they  often  are)  they  then  make 
the  better  Hay,  and  will  laft:  good  two  Years,  if  in 
the  laft  you  manure  it  with  Afhes,  Lime,  or  rotten 
Dung ;  for  in  three  Years  the  Trefoil  and  Ray- 
grafs  will  get  the  Afcendant  of  the  Clover,  and  caufe 
but  little  of  it  to  appear.  Clover  alfo  is  a  Grafs 
which  fuffers  very  much  by  the  Bite  of  Sheeps 
becaufe  they  cut  its  fucculent  Stalks  fo  dole  with 
their  narrow  Mouths,  that,  in  this  and  the 
ther  Summer  Months,  they  make  them  bleed 
or  run  out  their  Sap  too  plentifully,  and  fo  da¬ 
mage  both  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  Crop  of  it.  In  this 
Month  you  muft  determine  whether  you  will  lave 
your  fecond  Crop  of  Clover  for  Seed  ;  for  then,  as 
I  laid  before,  it  muft  not  be  fed.  Some,  by  thus 
laving  the  Seed,  have  got  a  considerable  Profit  by 
it ;  but  I  knew  a  Farmer,  that,  after  he  had  laved 
one  Crop  of  Seed,  would  never  do  fo  again,  alledg¬ 
ing  thele  Reafons  for  it,  that,  after  once  or  twice 
Feeding,  the  Horfes  would  eat  no  more  of  its 
Stover,  but  would  fooner  ftarve  than  feed  on  its 
hoilow  bulky  Stalks  ;  like  wife  the  great  Charge 
oi  th  railing  it  (for  he  .had  not  the  Conveniency 
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©T Milling  it)  proved  another  Difcouragement;  To 
that  he  judged  no  Way  fo  advantageous  as  feed¬ 
ing  it,  or  making  it  into  Hay,  for  then  it  fome- 
times  yields  three  Loads  off  an  Acre,  as  I  experi¬ 
enced  in  one  of  my  Fields  in  the  Summer  1735,  at 
twice  mowing  it ;  and,  whenever  you  make  Hay 
of  Clover,  it  requires  your  Patience  that  you  may 
tiot  hurry  it  in  too  foon,  before  it  is  made  enough  ; 
for  this  Grafs,  rather  more  than  others,  is  very 
fubjedl  to  a  great  Sweat  in  the  Mow,  when  in-ned  in 
the  beft  Manner,  by  Reafon  of  the  large  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Sap  contained  in  its  fucculent  Stalks.  My  next 
Neighbour  was  from  Monday  to  Saturday  making 
a  Field  of  Clover-Hay,  and  then  inning  it,  for 
Fear  of  its  taking  more  Wet  than  it  had  ;  the  Hay 
heated  to  that  Degree,  as  made  him  throw  ten 
Loads  away  for  Dung  :  Whereas,  had  he  waited 
till  the  Monday  following,  he  had  faved  all  by  the 
'Clemency  of  the  Weather  ;  however,  he  faid  he 
would  trull  Providence  better  next  Time,  for  it  is  far 
more  preferable  to  fpoil  it  in  the  Field  than  in  the 
Barn.  N.  B.  Clover  may  be  fown  in  this  Month 
with  blue  Peafe,  or  any  other  of  the  forward  Sorts, 
becaufe  they  do  not  continue  on  the  Ground  long  e- 
nough  to  choak  the  Clover ;  but  it  will  not  do  right, 
with  JVindfor-GvQy^  FIorn-Grey,  Maple,  orth ePop- 
lar- pea,  or  any  other  of  the  latter  Sorts,  becaufe  they 
are  apt  to  choak  the  Clover,  or  the  Clover  them. 
And  remember,  chat  one  Year*  s  Clover  fours  Ground, 
two  fweeten  it,  Clover  hollows  Ground,  but  Ray- 
grafs  fallens,  and  fours  ft  iff  Land. 

Fhe  Excellency  of  the  Lady  Finger -Grafs.  This  is 
a  true  natural  Sort,  that  grows  in  my  Upland* 
Meadows,  on  a  loamy  Surface,  of  about  twelve 
Inches  deep,  under  which  is  a  red  Clay  of  ten  Feet 
Depth,  and  under  that  a  Chalk,  and  is  juilly  el- 
teemed  the  bed  of  Grafs.  Its  Bloifom  is  a  yellow 
Flower,  and  blows  in  this  or  next  Month,  much 
£ke  that  of  a  Furz  or  Whin,  comes  up  with  three 
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1  eaves  with  Trefoil,  carries  three  Branches  on  each 
Stalk,  grows  about  eighteen  Inches  high,  and,  when 
ripe,  is  loaded  with  many  fmall  Kidds,  with  cer¬ 
tain  Numbers  of  little  Seeds  near  as  big  as  a  Till, 
and  therefore  is  both  Hay  and  Corn;  and,  being  the 
fweeteft  of  Grafs,  the  Cattle  eat  it  very  greedily, 
which  makes  it,  in  the  higheft  Perfection,  the  molt 
proper  Hay  for  feeding  Saddle- Horfes,  Deer,  Sheep, 
and  Rabbits,  in  the  Winter  Aeafons,  becaufe they *11 
not  only  eat  it  with  Pleafure,  but  it  warms,  dries, 
ftrengthens,  and  fats  them  fooner  than  all  others, 
Wherefore,  I  recommend  this  particular  Vegetable 
to  the  Notice  and  Enquiry  of  the  Virtuofo’s  of  the 
Age  ;  and,  where  Ability  accompanies  an  improve- 
jng  Genius,  this  hitherto  negleCied  Grafs  may  be 
obtained,  by  having  its  Seed  gathered  in  next 
Month,  clear  of  all  other  Seeds,  and  fowed  intire 
in  moift  or  dry  Loams  or  Gravels,  and  even  in 
moorifh  Grounds ;  and,  if  it  take  well,  there  is  no 
Doubt,  but  that  it  will,  in  a  ten-fold  Manner,  corn- 
pen  fate  the  extraordinary  Charge  that  mu  ft  attend 
Its  Gathering,  by  Reafon  the  Tread  of  the  Collectors 
will  coniequently  damage,  if  not  fpoil  the  reft  of 
the  Grafs-Crop.  It  is  here  I  propofe  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  a  true  Britijh  Grafs,  and  not  a  Foreign 
Sort,  and  humbly  take  Leave  to  befo  faran  Advo¬ 
cate  for  its  Improvement,  as  to  fay  there  has  been 
no  Exotic  Qrafs-Seed  ever  yet  imported,  that  is 
near  fo  fine  and  ferviceable  as  this  native  delicate 
Sort.  I  have  lately  tried  Spurry-Seed,  which  fome 
Seedfmen  would  fain  impofe  on  the  Public  for  a 
Grafs  exceeding  all  others,  and  fo  in  my  Opinion 
it  does  (what  I  have  experienced  of  it)  for  its 
worthlefs  Nature.  But  here  I  publifh  one  that  has 
been  approved  of  Time  out  of  Mind  by  our  Far¬ 
mers,  &c.  who  one  and  all  allow  its  fuperior  Good- 
nets  in  anfwering  tbofe  great  Ends  I  here  write  of, 
|nd  yet  I  can  juftly  further  enlarge  on  its  tranfcen- 
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dent  Properties,  by  telling  you  it  is  mod  ferviceahb 
for  keeping  Sheep  from  Rotting  in  wet  feafons,  and 
for  inviting  young  Deer,  Lambs,  and  other  nice 
tender  Beads,  to  eat  it  greedily  in  frofty  and  fnowy 
Weather,  to  the  Saving  of  many  of  their  Lives.. 
Hence,  then,  may  be  fuppofed  the  great  Benefits 
that  confequently  may  be  enjoyed  by  lowing  this 
hardy  lufcious  Grad-Seed  in  Parks,  and  other  Pla¬ 
ces,  inftead  of  the  harfli  Ray -Grafs*  which  I  have' 
known  done  in  feveral  fuch  Inclofures,  and  which, 
indeed,  affords  an  early  good  Seed  in  the  Spring¬ 
time  but,  after  the  fird  Head  is  eat  ofi^  or  when 
Midfummer  is  pad,  it  grows  harlh  and  dubbed,  fo 
that  then  no  Cattle  care  to  eat  it ;  and,  the  older  it 
is  in  Growth,  the  coarfer  and  worfe  it  proves* 
Whereas  this  Lady  Finger-Grafs  holds  good  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  Winter  likewife,  if  it  happen  to  be  a  mild 
one.  I  have  heard  of  a  Gentleman,  that  fowed  in¬ 
tire  Plantain-feed  in  a  didant  County  from  me, 
but  what  the  Refult  was,  I  know  not ;  however* 
I  have  Reafon  to  believe,  it  did  not  anfwer  his  Pur- 
pofe,  becaufe  it  can’t  be  made  to  grow  in  foclofe  a 
Manner,  as  to  enjoy  a  great  Bulk  of  it  in  a  little 
Compafs  of  Ground,  on  Account  of  its  fpreading 
Bottom-Leaves,  that  clear  all  Grafs  and  Weeds 
about  its  fingle  Stalk,  for  two  or  three  Inches  round. 
But,  how  much  it  is  worth  while  to  fow  its  Seed  for 
for  its  medicinal  Qualities,  I  leave  to  the  more  learn¬ 
ed  Naturalid ;  yet  I  could  wifh  I  had  Ids  of  it  in 
fome  of  my  Ground,  that  abounds  in  a  plentiful 
Deg  *ee  with  this  Lady  Finger-grafs,  which  I  an¬ 
nually  fell  to  one  particular  Gentleman  for  feeding 
his  Deer.  If  therefore  any  Perfon  thinks  fit  to 
propagate  this  profitable  Grafs-Seed,  they  are  wel¬ 
come  fird  to  come  and  fee  it  grow  in  this  or  next 
Month,  and  have  it  gathered  and  rubbed  out 
for  tranfporting  it  to  any  Part,  or,  on  due  Notice  and 
Encouragement,  they  may  have  it  fern  them.  But, 
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for  the  Account  of  making  natural  Hay  ,  and  many 
other  curious  Matters  relating  to  the  fame  that 
were  never  yet  publifhed  by  any  Author,  I  refer 
you  to  my  next  Month  of  June ,  where  I  treat  of 
them  in  a  very  ample  Manner. 

How  a  Crop  of  Clover  may  be  had  the  fame  Tear , 
If  a  Perfon  is  in  Neceflity  to  have  a  Crop  of  Clo¬ 
ver  the  fame  Summer,,  he  poffibly  may  have  a 
plentiful  one  to  mow  by  the  Beginning  of  Juney 
if  he  fows  his  Seed  on  a  fine  tiJthed  Earth,  that 
is  in  good  Heart  in  the  Months  of  February  or 
March  y  provided  he  fows  all  over  the  fame,  as 
foon  as  the  Seed  is  in  the  Ground,,  eight  Bufhels 
of  Newbury  or  Hempftead  Peat-Afhes  on  one  Acre, 
and  there  happen  to  fall  fufEcient  Rains  afterwards 
in  due  Time  :  Or  if,  initead'  of  the  Afhes,  he 
fows  fifteen  Bufhels  of  Soot,,  and  have  the  Bene¬ 
fit  of  fealonable  Showers,  he  need  not  fear  Clo^ 
ver  enough  the  fame  Summer. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

<■«* 

Of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Calves. 

TO  prevent  Cows  Hoving  in  Clover,  and  to  cuts 
them.  This  is  the  mod  dangerous  Month 
in  the  whole  if  ear  to  hove  Cows  in  Clover  and  Lu- 
eern,  becaufe  of  their  firft  Going  into  thefe  Grades, 
when  they  are  in  their  greateft  Vigour  of  Youth. 

I  make  no  more  to  do,  than  to  fill  an  Egg-ihell 
full  of  Tar,  and  force  it  down  the  Throat  of  each 
of  my  Cows,  juft  before  I  turn  them  the  firft  Time 
into  Clover,  and  it  never  failed  my  Expectation  ■; 
Becaufe  the  Tar,  being  of  a  hot,  glutinous  Na¬ 
ture,  will  lie  fome  Time  in  their  Bodies,  and  prove 
an  Antidote  againft  the  Wind  of  a  Belliful  of  Clo¬ 
ver  and  when  this  Grafs  has  palled  tmough  thcii 
Bod’ies  a  few  Times,  the  Danger,  in  a  great  Mea;- 
fure,  is  over  for  that  Year,  provided  the  Cows  be 
conftantly  kept  on  this  Grafs.  A  poor  Man's  Cow, 
which  he  had  brought  up  from  a  Calf,  to  eat  Net¬ 
tles  in  this  Month  1741,  eat  fo  manv  in  the 
High-way,  that  fhe  was  hoved  and  ready  to  fall  ; 
but,-  by  giving  her  Half  a  Pint  of  Gin,  in  as  much 
Gun-powder  as  would  lie  on  a  Half-Crown  out  of 
a  Horn,  fhe  was  prefently  cured. 

The  Effex- men  are  allowed  to  be  the  niceft  and 
belt  Calf-fucklers  of  all  others,  and  that  with  a  great 
deal  of  Reafon,  for,  even  in  the  Choice  of  a  Bull, 
fome  of  them  are  fo  curious,  that  they  fometimes 
will  ride  about  fifty  Miles  an  End  to  buy  one,  to 
their  Mind,  and  accordingly  travel  into  Hunting - 
donjhire,  and  other  Places,  to  obtain  the  right 
Sort  at  Fairs  there  :  For  on  this  Choice  depends 
the  having  of  white  Veal,  and  then  the  Seller  may 
expeft,  at  a  brifk  Market,  five  Shillings  in  twenty 

more  than  for  one  cf  the  redder  Sort  of  Flefn, 

which 
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which  always  meet  with  a  low  Market.  The 
Marks  then  of  fuch  a  Bull  are  as  follows  : 

Vbe  Marks  of  a  Bull  to  get  white  Calf  s  Flejha 
Chufe  one  that  is  thin  of  Flefli  before,  pale,  yellow¬ 
ish,  or  dun-coloured,  Finch-backed,  white-be]]ied5- 
brown-muzzled,  his  Head  longifh,  his  Eyes  yellow 
or  whidfh,  full,  ready  to  ftart  out  of  his  Head,  with 
pale-coloured  Eye-lids,  and  Ears  fo  within-fide, 
one  or  two  Years  old,  and  not  too  large.  But  a 
black  Bull,  with  a  brown  Lift  along  his  Back,  like- 
wife  a  deep  red  Bull  are  commonly  reckoned  bad 
for  Breeding  by,  and  more  if  they  have  black  Eyes. 
About  London  they  formerly  bought  a  Bull  at  two 
Years  old  for  about  fifty  Shillings,  and,  after  ufing 
him  one  Year,  they  fatted  and  fold  him  for  five  or 
fix  Pounds;  or,  if  at  three  Years  old,  he  be  gelt 
and  made  a  Bull-Stag,  he  will  be  fatted  in  a  Year3 
and  fell  for  fix  or  feven,  if  he  is  a  large  one.  On 
May- Day  I  bought  a  two  Year  old  Bull  at  Windjlow 
Fair  for  a  curious  Gentleman,  and,  after  the  Bull 
had  ferved  his  Cows  all  the  Summer,  he  killed  him 
fat  out  of  his  Ground  in  Aylijhury-Vale  at  Michael¬ 
mas  following  ;  for  though  fome  may  keep  him  till 
he  is  more  than  three  Years,  yet  it  is  rare,  for,  when 
a  Bull  comes  to  be  four,  he  is  heavy  and  fiuggifli, 
and  then  fome  geld  him  for  Feeding  and  Farting 
him  ;  or,  if  he  is  drawn  a  Year  or  two  after  it,  and 
then  fatted,  they  will  make  the  better  Beef,  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  that  of  an  Ox/  The 
old  Verfe  fays, 

//<?,  that  will  have  his  Farm  fully 

Mufi  keep  an  old  Cock  and  a  young  Bull , 

Of  this  I  fhall  be  more  particular  in  mv  next 
Month. 

How  particular  Soils  contribute  to  make  Calf  s  Flejh 
white..  On  G ciddefdsn- Hi //,  which-  contains  many 

Has 
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flat  Fields,  whofe  Surfaces  are  a  good  Hade  Loam 
about  eighteen  Inches  deep,  as  I  faid  before,  we 
feldom  have  a  white-flefhed  Calf;  yet  about  four 
JVTiles  Diftance,  and  alfo  a  Mile  and  a  half  from 
me,  ;in  Buckinghamjhire ,  on  their  whitifh,  on  their 
/gravelly,  and  on  their  marly  blackifh  Loams  they 
feldom  fail  of  having  them  of  a  right  Colour.  Like- 
wife,  about  feven  Miles  another  Way  in  Bedford - 
Jhire^  on  their  reddifli  fandy  Grounds,  they  gene¬ 
rally  turn  out  with  a  reddifh  Flefh. 

'The  Marks  of  a  good  Cozv.  On  this  depends  a 
great  deal  of  Judgment,  and  is  fo  neceffary  to  be 
known,  that,  without  fuch  Skill,  a  Man  goes  to 
Market  with  a  great  Chance  of  laying  out  his  Mo¬ 
ney  very  ill  $  for,  if  he  is  not  very  acute,  I  am 
fure  moft  of  the  Sellers  are,  and  to  look  through 
the  Eye,  and  fpeak  by  the  Tongue  of  another,  is 
a  Rifque  that  many  would  avoid,  but  cannot,  by 
Reafon  of  their  Ignorance  ;  therefore  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Hints  :  Buy  one  that  is  Taper-headed,  thin¬ 
necked,  well  fhouldered,  fhort-legged,  red-colour¬ 
ed,  if  of  the  large  Sort ;  but,  if  of  the  fmall  Sort, 
then  the  black  Welch  or  Scotch  Cow  is  beft  (ac¬ 
cording  to  my  Account  in  June  ;)  let  her  be  thin- 
fkinned,  yellow,  and  thin-horned,  her  Bag  linge, 
round,  and  thin-leathered,  well  chambered  before, 
and  her  Teats  not  too  large.  Feel  if  her  Milk- 
vein  is  large,  if  it  is,  fhe  commonly  gives  a  great 
deal  of  Milk ;  a  good  Cow  goes  with  Calf  nine 
Months,  and  may  go  to  Bull  again  in  the  tenth. 
A  deep-bodied  Cow  is  reckoned  not  fo  good  a 
Milker  as  the  more  rounder-bodied,  becaufe  much 
of  the  Meat  is  expended  in  nourishing  fuch  a  deep 
large  Body. 

Marks  to  chufe  a  fuckling  Calf  by ,  and  its  firft 
Management .  Thofe  who  carry  on  this  Suckling 
Bufinefs  to  Advantage,  befides  the  Calves  of  their 
Fatting,  muft  buy  others  to  fupply  their  Room 
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when  fold  ofF.  Now  the  greateft  Market  For  this 
Purpofc,  within  forty  Miles  of  London ,  is  Leighton - 
Buzzard  in  Bedfordjhire ,  that  liesTeven  from  Gad- 
defden ,  which  furnifhes  fuch  Choice  of  thefe  Crea¬ 
tures,  that  many  of  them  are  carried  from  thence 
into  Efex,  to  fatten  them  for  the  London  Butcher. 
And  there  is  a  confiderable  Advantage  depending 
on  buying  thdfe  who  are  moft  likely  to  thrive  fall, 
and  die  white  z  Take  Care  that  it  be  of  a  pale  red 
Colour,  well  fhanked,  and  well  loined,  with  a 
brown  or  mealy  Muzzle,  and  a  whitilb  Gum  ;  his 
Barbs,  which  are  like  fo  many  Prickles  within-fide 
the  Jaw-Skin  of  each  Side  its  Mouth,  mu  ft  be  very 
white  and  fhort,  his  Eyes  hafle-coloured,  with 
a  whitifh  Circle  about  them,  and  a  frnall  Rat-tail. 
But  refufe  a  black-eyed  one,  with  black  Hairs  a- 
bout  it,  that  has  a  black  Muzzle,  a  red  Gum, 
long  coarfe  barbed,  with  a  narrow  Loin,  ftnall- 
boned,  and  a  thin  lank  Body,  ail  which  are  rec¬ 
koned  as  fo  many  bad  Signs,  that  he  will  not  prove 
a  kind  one.  The  Heifer* s  Calf  generally  makes 
the  whiteft  Veal,  and,  if  fat,  is  preferred  by  the 
Butcher  at  feven  or  eight  Weeks  old,  but  is  com¬ 
monly  of  the  fmalleft  Sort.  Some  will  chufe  large 
Calves  to  fuckle,  when  others  more  judicioufly  re¬ 
fufe  them,  becaufe  they  require  a  great  deal  of  Milk, 
which  if  you  have  not  Plenty  of,  they  will  run  in¬ 
to  Bone,  rather  than  Flefh.  The  Bull  Calves,  for 
the  moft  Part,  are  larger  than  the  Cow  Calves,  but 
the  Cow  Sort  frequently  die  whiter  than  the  Bull 
Sort.  In  the  Vale  Grounds,  where  they  calve  Cows 
in  the  Fields,  they  commonly  let  the  Calf  go  with 
the  Cow  a  Week  or  two,  before  they  fell  it,  and 
by  this  it  becomes  litter  for  driving  along  the 
Road,  than  one  that  is  kept  in  the  Ploufe,  which 
.  requires  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  to  make  it  travel 
ten  or  twelve  Miles  a  Day  as  the  Drovers  common- 
jy  do  others.  Therefore  examine  the  Navel-String  % 
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tnd,  if  It  is  green  and  tender,  the  Calf  is  lately  fell; 
for  this  will  not  drop  off  till  it  is  nine  Days  old,  or 
more.  Give  the  Calf  (if  it  is  very  young)  ore 
Teat  the  B rft  Week,  two  the  next,  and  all  the  third 
or  fourth  Week  ;  and  then,  if  your  Milk  is  fhort, 
and  you  are  obliged  to  cram*  let  it  be  once  a  Day* 
and  only  with  two  Crams  at  a  Time,  increafing  to 
three  or  four  at  a  Time,  twice  a  Day  5  fo  like  wife 
mix  but  a  little  of  the  Annifeed-water  at  firH*  and 
augment  the  Quantity*  as  the  Calf  grows  older. 
The  Crams  are  generally  given  an  Flour  before 
Suckling.  If  you  are  to  chufe  a  Calf  to  Wean,  do 
not  let  it  be  a  Heifer’s,  for  it  will  make  but  a  little 
Cow  *,  but  fuch  a  Calf  will  wrinkle  one  of  two  Years 
later  in  the  Horn,  than  one  from  an  older  Cow. 

T 0  make  Calves  Flejh  white  by  Art ,  &c.  To  bleed 
Calves  often  (as  is  too  commonly  done)  is  wrong  5 
becaufe  it  takes  them  off  their  Food,  makes  their 
Flefh  eat  dry,  and  not  fo  fweet  as  otherwise  it  would 
be.  Some  Men  feldom  bleed  above  twice,  once 
about  fix  Weeks  old,  and  at  about  a  Month’s  End 
afterwards.  Bleeding,  indeed,  clears  the  Fat,  and 
adds  fomething  to  its  Colour,  but  not  to  the  Flefh; 
yet,  to  improve  this  in  EJJexy  I  obferved,  they  have 
very  compact  Cow  and  Calf-houfes :  For  the  firfir, 
they  make  them  Hand  Tail  to  Tail,  with  an  Inter- 
fpace  of  about  four  Feet,  for  the  Men  to  pafs  and 
repafs,  and,  at  their  Heads,  they  have  fquare  Pieces 
of  Timber  eredted,  with  a  Place  to  fallen  their 
Heads  in,  by  a  Catch  of  Wood*  that  Hips  in  at 
Top.  On  one  Side  of  each  Standing  for  three  or 
four  Cows,  there  is  a  fquare  Place  for  three  or  more 
loofe  Calves  to  lie  on  WheatYbaw,  laid  on  Boards* 
which  have  feveral  Holes  in  them,  to  difeharge  their 
Urine  into  a  large  hollow  Place  Underneath  them. 
In  this  fame  fquare  Place  is  a  Rack*  with  large 
Chalk-Hones  for  them  to  lick  and  eat  at  Pleafure, 
Here  alfo  is  a  Trough  fet  before  the  Calves,  with 
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Barley-meat,  mixed  with  a  little  Salt,  for  their  Ini'* 
provement.  Others  mix  powdered  Chalk,  Wheat- 
flour,  *and  Oatmeal.  Others  give  white  Oats,  or 
yellow  flit  Peafe.  But,  if  Milk  happen  to  be  fcarces- 
to  make  it  go  the  further.  Cramming  was  in¬ 
vented,  and  may  be  managed  with  a  great  deal  of 
Succefs,  if  rightly  ordered.  To  do  which,  mix  fins 
Wheat-flour,  powdered  Chalk,  Milk,,  -and  the  belt 
Annifeed-water,  which  is  far  better  than  Gin,  or 
common  Spirits.  Others  will  mix  Scotch  Oatmeal, 
lifted  fine,  with  Milk  only,  and  give  it  in  fmail 
Balls  four  at  a  Time,  dipped  in  Milk,  an  Hour 
before  Suckling.  Some,  again,  will  give  thefe  an 
Hour  after  Suckling,  with  a  few  Spoonfuls  of  Milk 
after  each  Cram  or  Ball.  And  about  Beau-Brickhill 
in  Bedfordshire ,  which  produces  Fulters-earth,  of  late 
they  have  found,  that  this  Earth,-  given  in  a  Rack 
to  fucking  Calves,  nourifhes  and  whitens  their  Flefh 
more  than  Chalk.  In  Herlfordjhire ,  it  is  the  gene¬ 
ral  Opinion,  that,  if  Hay  is  given  them  in  a  Rack, 
it  will  caufe  the  Calves  Flefh  to-be  red  *,  yet  I  heard 
an  old  experienced  Effcx- man  aver  the  contrary,  al¬ 
ledging,  that  they  may  as  well  eat  this,  as  the 
Wheat-firaw  they  lie  on.  But  it  is  certain,- that,  if 
the  Cows  feed  on  Grains,  Tills,  or  Thetches,  their 
Flefh  will  look  red  :  Or,  if  the  Calf  is  permitted  to 
lick  the  Ground,  Wall,  or  Boards  about  him,  it  will 
have  the  fame  Effedf.  The  EJfex- men  never  cram  till 
three  or  four  Weeks  old,  and  feldom  that  but  in 
Winter,  when  Milk  is  lcarce  ;  fome  of  whom  arefo 
nice  to  make  a  Calf  look  white,  that  they  bleed 
him  in  the  laftWeek  twice:  But  if  his  Barbs,  Teeth* 
Gums,  and  Eyes  appear  white  enough,  they  bleed 
him  only  once  in  that  Time,  and  that  is  commonly 
the  Day  before  they  have  the  Calf  to  Smithfield- 
market.  But,  with  thefe  Artifices  to  fave  Milk 
and  fatten  (for  it  is  the  Opinion  ol  many,  that  it 
makes  the  Flefh  world*  than  if  all  Milk  is  given) 
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,  the  Calves  muft  be  fure  to  He  dry,  as  I  have  obferv- 
ed,  or  on  a  Foundation  of  Faggots,  and  then  duly 
fupplied,  twice  a  Day,  with  Wheat-draw,  elfe  they 
will  be  loufy  and  fuffer.  Others  pretend,  that  it  is 
bed  keeping  Calves  between  two  little  Cocks  of 
Straw  in  Winter,  to  make  them  fweat,  believing 
this  Way  forwards  their  Fattening  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  Opinion  of  many.  In  mine,  it  rather  retards 
their  Thriving,  by  weakening  them  ;  however,  this 
fhould  be  obferved,  that,  where  a  Number  of  thefe 
Calves  are  fuckled,  there  fhould  be  two,  if  not  three 
Calf-houfes,  that  the  Elded  and  Younged  may 
have  their  proper  Opportunities  of  enjoying  their 
Share  of  Milk,  in  Proportion  to  their  Age  and  Big- 
nefs.  Before  I  conclude  this  Article,  I  flrall  add 
the  following  Receipt  for  making  Crams *  Take 
the  Flour  of  pale  Malt  and  Chalk  in  fine  Powder, 
of  each  equal  Parts.;  mix  both  (with  a  very  little 
Salt,  or  without  it)  Wheat-flour  and  Brandy,  or 
Gin,  or  Annifeed-water,  into  the  Confidence  of 
Pade,  or  Dough  ;  of  which  give  three  Crams,  dip¬ 
ped  in  Milk,  an  Hour  before  each  Suckling  in 
Winter.  But,  in  Summer,  the  fpirituous  Liquor  is 
rather  too  hot  for  them,  unless  it  be  ufed  in  a  very 
fmall  Quantity ;  which  makes  fome  therefore  ufe 
only  pale  Malt  lifted.  Wheat-flour,  and  Milk,  for 
making  Crams  -,  and,  by  accudoming  the  Calf  to 
this  Food,  he  will  voluntarily  take  the  Cram  off  the 
End  of  a  Stick.  In  Hampjhire ,  a  Farmer  let  his  luck- 
ling  Calves  lie  Abroad  under  Cover,  and  made  the 
fatted  Calves  of  any,  as  believing  Sweating  hindered 
their  Fattening,  and  that  artificial  Food  likewife 
prevented  their  Fatting  on  the  Kidnies.  Another 
Farmer,  when  he  has  his  Calves  to  Smithficld ,  makes 
up  a  Dough  with  Claret  and  Wheat-flour ;  and,  if 
there  be  Occafion,  he  gives  three  or  four  Crams,  or 
more  to  the  Calf,  to  keep  it  from  finking,  and  h in¬ 
herit  from  fcouring.  And  the  Butcher,  to  make  it  die 
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the  whiter,  commonly  fafts  it  a  Night  before  h£ 
kills  it,  for  Reafons  I  fhall  fhew  in  my  next  Month, 
where  I  fhall  treat  on  this  Subjedt  in  a  Manner  that 
never  was  done  before,  by  expofing  many  new  and 
profitable  Secrets  relating  to  Calves. 

Of  Weaning  Calves.  In  this  or  the  proceeding 
Month,  I  buy  my  fuckling  Calves  at  Leighton ,  for 
five  or  fix  Shillings  a-piece,  about  a  Week  old,  to 
wean  /,  for,  the  younger  the  better,  becaufe  they  will 
take  the  Finger  the  freer  :  However,  at  fir  ft  they 
rnuft  be  fuck  led  a  litple,  and  by  Degrees  ufed  to  a 
fiat  Tub,  or  Bowl,  wherein  fome  Milk,  has  been  put, 
and  the  Head  of  the  Calf  forced  to  it  with  a  Finger 
in  its  Mouth  ;  and,  when  it  has  been  ufed  a  Day  or 
two  to  it,  nail  a  Bit  of  Leather  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Tub,  to  Hand  upright,  in  Imitation  of  a  Dug  $ 
which  in  a  little  Time  it  will  take  and  nibble,  and 
fuck  itfelf.  Then,  in  a  Week  or  two  after,  you 
may  mix  Water  with  the  Milk,  letting  it  have  good 
Grazing  all  the  while  j  and  in  about  fix  Weeks,  or 
two  Months,  it  will  be  weaned,  and  live  altogether 
on  Grafs,  with  little  or  no  Water,  unlefs  it  be  a  very 
hot  dry  Summer,  and  fhort  Grafs.  In  the  Winter 
following,  it  will  be  good  Hufbandry  to  let  it  have 
Hay  in  hard  Weather  ;  becaufe  good  Keeping  the 
firft  Year  is  the  Way  to  have  them  a  Year  forwarder, 
than  thofe kept  on  Straw  ;  So  a  Calf,  weaned  in  Aprils 
will  wrinkle  on  the  Horn,  a  Year  fooner  than  one 
weaned  late  in  Summer,  and  take  Bull  a  Year  fooner. 
But,  in  Cafe  you  wean  a  Calf  tokeep  for  a  Bull,  take 
efpecialCare  that  none  of  the  People  learn  him  to  be 
vicious  ;  which  too  many  of  the  younger  Sort  are 
very  apt  to  do,  by  daring  him  with  their  Hats,  and 
and  teafinghim  withfeveral  Poflures,  which  teaches 
him  old  Tricks  in  his  Youth,  that  they  are  apt  too 
foon  to  acquire  by  their  own  favage  Nature  *,  there¬ 
fore,  in  Cafe  you  breed  him,  part  with  him  at  three 
Years  old,  or  four  at  the  furtheft.  Or,  if  you  buy  one 
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In,  let  it  be  at  one,  or  two  Years  old  at  molt,  for 
Fear  the  like  Cataftrophe  ftiould  happen,  which  be- 
fel  a  poor  Man,  whofe  Name  was  William  Nore , 
of  Ivinghoe  in  Bucks ,  who,  being  engaged  as  a 
Month’s-man  to  a  Farmer,  in  the  Pariffi  of  Whit¬ 
church ,  in  the  fame  Country,  was  fent  one  Morning 
to  mow  Haum,  or  Stubble  *,  but,  it  being  very  fog¬ 
gy  Weather,  he  could  not  fee  a  Herd.-buil,  till  he 
was  juft  at  him,  when  he  immediately  attacked  the 
Man  very  furioufty,  and  the  Man  him,  till  he  fought 
him  fo  long,  as  to  bend  his  Scythe  ;  at  which  Time, 
an  accidental  Perfon,  coming  by,  made  to  the  Man’s 
Affiftance ;  but  the  Bull,  leaving  the  find,  purfued 
the  other  Man,  till,  by  outrunning  him,  he  gotlafe 
into  the  Village,  and  raifed  the  People,  who  when 
they  came  to  the  poor  Man,  he  declared  that,  to 
the  belt  of  his  Knowledge,  he  had  fought  the  Bull 
two  Hours  *,  but,  being  miferably  bruifed  by  him, 
expired  in  a  little  Time  after,  and  was  buried  at 
Ivinghoe ,  the  Twentyffirft  of  September ,  1735,  for 
which,  as  I  was  informed,  the  Parifh  was  fined. 
And,  about  the  fame  Time,  there  was  another  Per¬ 
fon  gored  to  Death  by  a  Bull,  at  Stamford  in  Lin- 
colnJJoire ;  and  a  third,  mentioned  in  my  next  Month, 
with  two  particular  Cafes  relating  to  the  fame.  But 
to  return  to  my  Subjedt :  Do  not  houfe  the  Calf  the 
firff  Winter,  only  keep  it  in  an  open  Place,  juft  to 
fiecure  its  Body  from  the  Wet,  and  go  in  and  out  at 
Pleafure ;  where,  if  to  Hay  you  add  now  and  then 
fome  Beans  and  Oats,  or  both,  or  other  dry  Meat, 
they  won’t  be  loft,  as  may  be  proved  by  feeding  one 
all  the  Winter  with  Straw,  and  then  it  will  be  a  great 
Chance,  if  it  is  not  ioufy,  fcabby,  and  ftunted,  as 
I  have  feen  done.  And  if  you  perceive  the  Calf  to 
fuck,  or  eat,  with  Difficulty,  learch  the  Mouth  •>  and 
if  there  be  any  Blifters,  cut  them  with  Scifiars,  and 
then  rub  the  Part  with  Bay-falt  and  Juice  of  Gar¬ 
lic  mixed.  The  public  Road,  from  Leighton  to 
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London ,  joins  fome  of  my  Fields,  by  which  Droves 
oi  Cows  and  Calves  pals  every  Luefday  for  Smith- 
field  ;  and  once  it  happened,  that  a  fuckling  Calf 
flrayed  into  my  Ground,  and  lived  a  Fortnight  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  Summer-time,  on 'Grals  alone,  with¬ 
out  any  Water,  till  the  Owner  claimed  it  •,  and  I 
have  weaned  feveral,  that  have  done  well  all  the  hot 
Seafon  without  Water. 

Lhe  Welch  Way  of  fattening  and  weaning  Calves . 
I  hey  wean  the  Calf  at  a  Week  old,  in  order  to  en¬ 
joy' as  much  Butter  and  Cheefe,  as  they  poffibly 
can  ;  and  to  make  the  moil  of  the  Calf,  either  to 
fatten  for  the  Butcher,  or  to  wean  it.  As  foon, 
therefore,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  Cow,  they  ftir  into 
a  Parcel  of  fkimmed  Milk  two  or  three  Handfuls 
of  Bean-flour,  or,  for  Change,  Oatmeal ;  which,  by 
the  Help  of  a  Finger  in  the  Calf’s  Mouth,  it  will 
greedily  fuck  and  drink  it  in  ;  by  wrhich  it  will  re¬ 
ceive  extraordinary  Nourifhment,  and  thrive  apace  : 
And  thus  they  fave  the  common  Expence  of  fuck- 
ling  them  with  the  Cow.  But  to  be  more  particu¬ 
lar  :  When  they  fir  ft  wean  it,  they  fuckle  it  with 
the  Finger  four  or  five  Times  a  Day,  and  leflen  by 
.Degrees,  till  it  comes  to  twice  a  Day,  and  the  Calf 
drinks  of  its  own  Accord  ;  and  this  they  do  for  fix 
Weeks,  or  two  Months  :  Then  they  fell  it  for 
Wal,  or  turn  it  to  Grafs,  giving  it  nowand  then  a 
little  fkimmed  Milk,  or  Whey,  .to  drink. 

Another  l '/ay.  The  Calf  lies  on  a  Stage  built 
high  for  the  Urine  to  run  off'*,  and  each  Calf  is 
fattened  to  a  Poll  by  a  Collar  and  Swivel,  allowing 
them  only  a  iinall  Length  of  Cord  or  Chain.  Here 
tuey  fat  them,  by  putting  a  little  Wad  of  Hay  into 
Milk  as  bigas  one’s  Thumb  •,  which  the  Calf  will 
iuck  himfelf,  elfe  it  mufl  be  put  into  his  Mouth ;  and 
by  this  Means  he  wiil  fat  for  the  Butcher :  Like  wife* 
ac  two  Months  End,  he  is  turned  out  to  Grafs  for 
altogether.  My  next  Neighbour  weaned  two  Calves 
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at  a  Time,  at  a  Week  old  each,  and  at  three 
Weeks  End  he  turned  them  both  out  to  Grafs. 
One  had  fkimmed  Milk  allowed  it  every  Day,  and 
thrived  apace  •,  the  other  at  the  fame  Time  refufed 
it,  and  fed  altogether  on  Grafs,  but  became  very 
lean  •,  but,  when  the  former  came  to  be  kept  only 
on  Grafs,  he  loft  Flefh,  as  much  as  the  other  then 
gained  it  *,  however,  they  both  made  good  Cows. 

To  know  if  a  Calf  will  die  white ,  if  only  felt  in  the 
'Bark,  On  each  Side  the  upper  Part  of  the  T ail  or 
Rump  in  a  fat  Calf,  there  are  always  two  Knobs,  or 
Bunches  of  Fat,  which  the  Butcher  commonly  calls 
Buds,  Thefe  you  are  to  feel,  and,  if  they  are 
hard,  it  will  die  red  ^  but,  if  tender,  it  dies  white. 
A  Bull-calf  is  feldom  fo  fat  behind  as  a  Cow-calf. 
A  Calf’s  Fat  lies  chiefly  at  the  Bottom  of  his  Shoul¬ 
der,  at  the  Udder,  and  at  the  Duds ;  and  accordingly 
the  Butcher  feels  thefe  Parts,  to  know  how  fat  it 
is.  The  thinner  the  Calf  is  on  the  Back  and  Shoul¬ 
der,  the  more  fat  it  has  within  Side. 

Grazing  Cows.  The  very  Beginning  of  this 
Month,  from  Gaddefden ,  and  many  other  Places  in 
the  Chilturn  Country,  are  lent  away  old  Cows,  and 
alfo  Guefs-Cows  (which  latter  are  thole  that  did 
not  ftand  to  their  Bulling  laft  Year)  into  the  fertile 
Yale  of  Aylefbury ,  to  fatten  in  grazing  Grounds  there 
at  one  Shilling  or  Fifteen-pence  a  Week,  for  twenty 
Weeks  •,  for  here  their  Turf  is  fo  extraordinary  rich 
and  fweet,  that,  if  the  Grafs  is  ever  fo  fhort,  the 
Beaft  feldom  mififes  of  getting  Fat,  fo  they  have 
Water  enough.  In  this  Month  both  natural  and. 
artificial  Grafifes  are  in  Perfection  for  feeding  Cows  ; 
and  therefore,  if  they  were  not  high  enough  in  Aprils 
warily  turn  them  into  it  now  ,  and  remember,  that, 
if  it  is  Clover,  the  younger  it  is,  the  more  dangerous 
it  will  prove,  becaufe  it  is  then  mo  ft  full  of  Sap  and 
Wind  :  But,  whether  it  be  natural  or  artificial  Grafs, 
always  let  it  be  fed  in  final]  Parcels,  for  Change  of 
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Pafture  makes  fat  Calves,  and  then  the  Cattle  are 
prevented  from  fpoiling  a  great  deal  with  their 
Trampling,  enjoy  it  frefher,  and  it  caufes  them  to 
give  the  more  Milk,  obferviftg  it  as  a  conftant  Rule,- 
to  fhut  up  the  Field  before  it  is  fed  bare,  that  there 
may  be  fome  Shelter  left  for  the  Roots,  againft  the 
fcorching  Heats  ;  and  that  the  Stalks  may  be  Ms 
expofed  to  Bleeding;  or,  in  plainer  Terms,  to  too 
great  a  Lofs  of  their  Sap.  Obferve  alfo,  that  in 
"jylejbury ,  and  otherVales,  it  is  too  common  a  Prac- 
-  tice  to  croud  a  Number  of  Sheep  in  the  fame 
Ground,’  with  the  Cows  that  are  fent  there  to  fat¬ 
ten.  In  this  Cafe,  the  Owner  of  fuch  Cows  ought 
to  be  as  wary  as  the  Grazier  is  covetous,  and  refufe' 
fuch  a  Place,  beCaufe  a  Sheep  ftains  Ground  the  molt 
of  any  Creature  of  its  Bignefs,  and  is  therefore  the 
moil  di  fag  re  cable  to  the  Cow,  who  hates  to  feed, 
wherever  it  dungs,  ftales,  or  leaves  its  oily  Scent 
by  lying  on  the  Ground.  Likewife  in  this  Month, 
we  Chilturn  Farmers,-  who  live  near  this  Vale, 
whenever  we  have  a  good  Cow,  that  at  this  H  ime 
of  the  Year  is  gone  about  half  her  Time  with  Calf, 
and  our  Keeping  is  fhort,  we  commonly  let  her  out 
for  a  fmall  Parcel  of  Money  to  a  poor  Man,  who 
maintains  her  on  his  Right  of  Common,  for  the 
Sake  of  her  Milk,  till  Michaelmas  following,  when 
Hie  is  returned,  and  becomes  a  Winter  Milch-Beaft, 
that  generally  is  full  as  profitable  as  the  Summer 
one,  where  there  is  Plenty  of  Meat.  In  the  next 
Place,  I  fhould  give  an  Account  of  the  Profit  of 
Milch-Cows  ;  but,  for  Want  of  Room  in  this  and 
next  Month,  I  muft  defer  it  till  July. 

Iiow  two  Cows  died  by  ill  Management  after  Cal -  . 
vtng.  In  my  laft  Month,  I  told  you,  that,  if  a 
Handful  of  Salt  was  ft  rewed  on  each  Side  of  a  Calf, 
as  foon  as  it  could  be  done  after  Calving,  the  Cow, 
by  licking  it,  would  foon  glean  :  And  now  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  inform  you,  that  it  has  often  caufed  her  fo 
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to  do  in  two  or  three  Hours  Time,  if  flie  is  in 
Heart,  as  I  every  Year  experience.  Then  milk 
her  once  or  twice  before  the  Calf  fucks,  and  give 
her  the  Milk  to  drijik.  F  is  a  Fault  to  keep  a 
Cow  too  well  before  {he  calves,  for  then  (lie  is  apt 
to  be  fo  firm  of  Milk,  as  to  endanger  her  Lire; 
a  Neighbour  of  mine  had  one  in  this  Manner,  that 
fell  and  died.  Another  flefhy  Cow  calved  well, 
but,  upon  the  Owner’s  giving  her  half  a  Bufhel  of 
Grains  too  fcon;  flocked  her  with  fo  much  Milk, 
that  fhe  fell  and  died.  This  alfo  will  be  the  Eftedl 
of  cold  Water,*  if  given  to  a  Cow  that  has  been 
kept  before  in  the  Houfe,  the  fir  ft  Time  after 
Calving  ;  therefore  we  make  it  Blood- warm,  twice 
or  thrice,  and  put  a  Handful  of  Bran  in  each  Pail. 
Now,  to  prevent  the  like  Misfortune,  give  her  dry 
Meat,  a  little  at  a  Time,  for  the  firft  two  Days  af¬ 
ter  Calving,  to  check  the  Milk,  and  hinder  Dan¬ 
ger.  But  when  a  Cow  is  poor,  or  ill  middling 
Order,  there  is  no  Occafion  for  th  is  Sort  of  Manage¬ 
ment.  However,  for  a  more  particular  Account  of 
thefe  Matters,  I  mint  refer  you  to  my  next  Month; 
wherein  I  fliall  recite  a  curious  Cafe,  as  it  happened 
to  a  Cow  in  April,  173F.  In  the  mean  Time  I 
fliall  here  add  the  following  Receipts,  by  Way  of 
Supplement  to  thole  mentioned  in  my  former  Trea¬ 
dle  for  April. 

A  moft  excellent  firft  Drink  to  be  given  a  Cow  af¬ 
ter  Calving ,  to  keep  her  in  Health.  I  know  feveral 
Sorts  of  Receipts  that  have  been  made  Ufe  of  on 
this  Account,  and  which  I  may  mention  in  their 
proper  Places  :  But  there  is  none  of  them,  for 
Cheapnefs,  Readinels;  and  Efficacy,  fo  valuable  as 
this,  which  I  learned  of  an  eminent  Farmer  in 
Bomerfetfhire ,  where  they  run  chiefly  on  Dai¬ 
rying  ;  who  being  a  perfect  Stranger  to  me,  and, 
as  I  was  informed;  Mailer  of  feveral  rare  Receipts, 
which  he  prabtifed  with  Succefs,  I  could  not  tell  a 
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better  Way  to  come  by  Tome  of  them,  than  to  talk  of 
home  Improvements  in  Farming,  which  he  liked  fo 
well,  as  to  be  free  with  me,-  and  accordingly  we  ex¬ 
changed  fome  •,  and  among  the  reft  he  communi¬ 
cated  this  fupperlative  one  to  me,  which  I  have 
fince  fevera-1  Times  tried,  and  never  found  it  fail  my 
Purpofe,  and  is  as  follows  •  Boil  a  Pint  of  Wood- 
loot  in  two  Quarts  of  Ale  till  one  Pint  is  confumed, 
then  add  and  mix  half  a  Pound  of  frefh  Butter 
with  it, •.  and  give  it  altogether,,  when  near  cold,  and 
out  of  a  Horn,  to  the  Cow,  and,  if  there  be  great 
Occafion,-  repeat  the  fame  at  three  Days  End. — * 
But  my  Way  is  to  fweep  half  a  Pint  of  that  Soot 
as  lies  over  the  Oven’s  Mouth,  and  boil  this  Quan¬ 
tity  in  three  Points  offtrongBeer  or  Ale,  about  fif¬ 
teen  Minutes  then  add  and  mix  a  Quartern  of 
Butter  with  it,  and,-  when  almoft  cold,  put  in  a  Pen¬ 
ny  worth  of  Flour  of  Brimftone  y  then  let  one  Man 
hold  the  Cow  by  one  Horn,; and  her  Nofe,  and  the 
other  give  the  whole  Drink  at  feveral  Times  out 
of  a  Horn,  one  after  another,  as  faft  as  fire  will  take 
it.-—  This  laft  is  what  I  make  Ufe  of,  and  whea 
any  Inflammation  in  the  Bag  appears,  which  com¬ 
monly  is  the  Fore-runner  of  that  deadly  Difeafe, 
the  Garget,  I  immediately  give  the  Cow  this  Drink* 
and  it  always  makes  it,  as  it  were,  vanifli  away. 
The  laft  Cafe  of  this  Nature  happened  to  an  old 
Cow  of  my  own,  when  Word  was  brought  me, 
her  Bag  grew  hard  and.  very  hot,;  and  her  Milk 
ftringy,  on  which  I  gave  her  but  one  Drink,  and 
heard  no  more  Complaint.  But  this  is  abfolutely 
neceltary  to  be  given  to  all  Cows  in  general,  the 
third  or  fourth  Day  after  Calving,  by  Way  of  Se¬ 
curing  her  Health  in  futuro  ;  and  fo  much  Strefs 
is  laid  on  this  Prevention  by  moft  of  the  Somer - 
'  [cijhire  Dairy-men  that  they  feldom  let  one  Cowmifs 
having  it  *,  and,  fince  it  has  been  thus  in  common 
life,  they  tell  me  they  are  never  troubled  with  a 
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fnarlcd  or  inflamed  Bag,  nor  any  other  Diftemper 
ariflng  from  corrupted  Blood,  for  that  this  Drink 
fo  purifies  it,  as  to  caufe  the  Cow  to  give  a  moft 
wholefome  Milk.  Thus  I  have  cured  my  Cows, 
when  one  or  more  Teats  have  been  fucked  by  the 
Hedge-Hog,  which  commonly  caufed  Blood  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  a  fore  Dug.  The  firft  went  away  by  one 
or  two  Drinks,  and  the  other  by  anointing  with 
Hogs -lard. 

To  make  a  Cow  glean  well ,  and  keep  her  'in  Health 
afterwards.  Take  three  Pints  of  Ale  at  lead,  a 
Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Currants,  the  like  Weight 
of  fat  Bacon  minced  lmali,  two  or  three  Sprout- 
leaves,  with  a  little  Mint  and  Sage  Aired,  and  a 
littleHandful  of  Oatmeal.  Boil  thefe  together,  and, 
when  off  the  Fire,  add  a  little  Treacle.  This  is  ac¬ 
counted  a  famous  Receipt  to  heal  a  Cow’s  Body, 
»ot  only  in  this  Cafe,  but  alfo  for  reftoring  her  Cud, 
and  removing  all  Obftrudtions  of  the  Maw,  which 
caufe  feveral  Diftempers.  And  as  it  is  aCuflom 
with  fome  to  give  ail  their  Cows  a  cleanfing  Drink 
after  Calving,  [recommend  this  to  be  a  good  one  for 
that  Purpofe.  — A  fecond  is,  to  boil  fome  Mugwort 
in  three  Pints  of  Ale,  and,  when  almoft  °cold, 
add  a  Pennyworth  of  Flour  of  Brimftone,  Aram 
off,  and  give  the  Liquor  warm.  A  third  is,  to 
boil  fome  Cabbage  in  a  Pound  of  Bacon*. Greafe, 

and  give  it  altogether.- - A  fourth  is,  to  boil 

a  Quart  of  ground  Malt  in  two  Quarts  of  Ale, 
and  give  all  warm.  A  certain  Perfon  gave  this 
laft  to  a  Cow,  which,  on  the  third  Day  after  Calv¬ 
ing,  had  not  gleaned  ;  but  in  five  Days  after  it 
came  away  whole.  But,  in  fome  other  of  my 
Monthly  Books,  I  fliall  difcover  a  Capital  Secret, 
how  to  make  a  Cow  glean  in  an  Hour’s  Time  for 
a  Wager. 

To  dry  Milch-Cows  for  Fatting.  The  Beginning 
eg  this  Month  being  the  common  Time  for  putting 
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Cows  which  are  not  with  Calf  into  Grazing-grounds 
to  fatten  :  If  they  are  not  dry,  dry  them  diredlly 
by  bleeding  each  Cow  in  the  Milk-vein.  Others 
will  do  it  by  giving  a  Cow  a  Quart  of  old  Verjuice 
once  or  twice,  and  it  will  make  the  Milk  come  a- 
way  in  Bits,  and  dry  her  on  a  fudden  ;  but  the 
Bleeding  is  mod  commonly  ufed  as  the  fafeft  Way, 
becaufe,  as  this  Vein  feeds  the  Milk-bag,  the  Milk 
is  hereby  checked,  and  .that  without  Danger  .of  a 
Gangrene  enfuing  :  The  Way  of  performing  it  is, 
by  the  common  Phlegm-Inftrument  that  Horfes 
are  bled  with,  and  is  a  much  fafer  Method  than  cut¬ 
ting  qff  the  Teats  for  this  Purpofe,  as  I  have  known 
done.  Yet,  as  a  better  Way  than  all  others,  fome 
will  bleed  the  Cow  in  the  Neck  well,  then  anoint 
her  Bag  all  over  with  Turpentine  and  i  ar  mixed 
together,  and  turn  her  out  for  good.  But  the  Gra¬ 
ziers  make  no  more  to  do,  than  to  let  a  Cow  go 
unmilked,  four  or  five  Days, -till  her  Bag  akes  and 
flie  mooes  to  be  milked,  then  three  Days  aner  milk 
again,  and  three  after  that,  and  a  Whey  and  Bits 
will  come  and  fire  dry. 

‘The  Suffolk  IVay  to  make  a  Cow  take  Bull.  This 
(County,  it  is  well  known,  abounds  with  many  Daw 
ry-Farms,  and  is  no  lefs  famous  for  their  excel¬ 
lent  Barrel-Butter,  than  they  are  for  making  the 
world:  of  Cheefe.  When  they  fell  their  Firkin-Butter 
for  twenty-five  Shillings,  they  efteem  it  a  topping 
Market  •,  and  as  great  Numbers  of  them  chiefly  truft 
toaButter-market  fora  Livelihood,  it  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  concerns  them  to  have  their  Cows  calve  at 
inch  a  feafonabie  Time,  as  to  enjoy  the  Grafs  in  its 
full  Perfection,  otherwdfe  it  would  prove  a  very  great 
Prejudice  to  the  Farmer,  if  he  is  obliged  to  feed 
dryifh  Cows  on  an  early  Bite.  Befides,  by  having 
a  new  milched  Bead  forward  in  her  Milk,  the  Own¬ 
er  is  enabled  to  have  the  Benefit  of  the  fir  ft  Butter* 
market  j  to  do  which  effe<5tually$  they  have  of  late 
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found  out  a  Way  to  make  a  Cow  take  Bull  at  a 
defired  Time,  thus :  Let  one  Man  hold  the  Cow 
by  the  Horn  and  Nofe,  while  another  gives  her  a 
Quart  of  ftrong  Ale,  or  better  fo  much  flout  Beer, 
out  of  a  Horn,  and  in  an  Hour's  Time  drive  her 
to  the  Bull. 

The  Chefhire  Way.  This  fertile  Country  is  no 
lefs  known  for  its  famous  Cheeie,  than  Suffolk  is 
for  its  Butter  ;  and,  for  the  foregoing  Reafons,  are 
obliged  to  ftudy  the  Enjoyment  of  an  early  Milch- 
Cow.  They  therefore  give  half  a  Pint  of  Brandy 
or  Gin  at  once,  out  of  a  Horn,  and,  at  twenty-four 
Hours  End,  drive  her  to  the  Bull.  And,  to  make 
a  Cow  ftand  to  her  Bulling,  in  next  Month  I 
fhall  tell  you  three  feveral  Ways,  as  they  have  been 
pradtifed  with  Succefs. 

To  feed  Cows  with  Ray-grafs  in  Rucks.  In  this 
Month  fome  mow  Ray-grafs,  and  give  it  to  Cows 
in  Racks  daily. 

T0  mow  it  for  Hay.  The  latter  End  of  this 
Month  I  faw  Ray-grafs  laid  in  a  chalky  Soil  near 
IV inch  fee  fit  to  mow.  In  rich  Grounds  it  nas  oeen 
mowed  twice  in  a  Summer. 

Rye  to  be  mowed for  Cattle.  By  Windfor  they  mow 
•it  the  latter  End  of  April  or  Beginning  of  May,  to 
give  it  to  Cows  and  Horfes  in  Racks.  It  is  good 

to  flour  Saddle-Horfes.  . 

To  feed  Cowswith  Clover  out  of  Racks.  This  Way 
I  follow  myfelf  moft  Part  of  the  Summer,  by  con¬ 
triving  to  have  a  near  Field  lowed  with  Clover-feed, 
for  then  we  can  mow  it  daily,  and  bring  it  Home 
with  more  Eafe  ;  a  diftant  Field,  therefore,  is  not 
proper  for  this  Undertaking  ;  but,  when  we  enjoy 
Clover  out  of  Home  Cloies,  by  giving  it  to  Cows 
in  Racks  under  Cover,  it  prevents  the  common 
Danger  of  Hoving,  Spoiling  great  Quantities  of 
Grafs  by  the  Tread  of  their  Feet  and  their  Dung  ; 
the  Torment  of  Flies,  and  the  too  great  Heat  o* 
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the  Sun  V  the  Fatigue  of  driving  them  to  the  Field,' 
and  the  Rifque  of  the  Cows  breaking  into  Neigh¬ 
bours  Grounds.  Inftead  of  which  Difafters,  that 
are  incident  to  Cows  grazing  on  Clover  in  the  Field, 
we  obtain  great  Quantities  of  Dung  at  Home,  and 
employ  our  offal  Straw  to  the  beft  Advantage,  lanne 
Quantities  of  Milk,  and  the  Fattening  of  Beafts  ac 
the  fame  Time,  in  the  quickeft  Manner.  Hogs  al- 
fo  will  feed  on  the  Orts  of  Clover,  as  it  falls  “from 
the  Cows  Racks,  and  go  a  confiderable  Way  in  the 
Subfiftance  of  Store-Swine.  One  Acre  of  Clover, 
fed  this  Way,  is  thought  to  go  as  far  as  fome  fix 
of  natural  Grafs  fed  in  the  common  Way,  and  as 

far  again,  at  leaft,  as  Clover  fed  with  Beafts  in  the 
Field. 

V - -  - - - - - - - - - - 
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CHAP.  VII, 

Of  Cheefe. 

IT  Is  certain  that  there  is  a  great  Difference  in 
Giouncis,  in  Cattle,  in  Grades,  and  in  IVlanage- 
ni^nt,  as  they  all  relate  to  the  making  good  and. 
bad  Cheefe.  Some  natural  Grafs  will  have  Cheefe, 
when  others  won’t,  as  will  moft  of  the  artificial 
Soi  ts,  namely.  Clover,  Lucern,  and  Cow-grafs, 
Go*.  Like  wife,  there  are  feveral  Weeds  or  Herbs 
of  ill  Confluence,  as  Melilot  and  Crow  Garlick^ 
that  are  fuch  (linking  Vegetables,  as  oblige  fome 
Farmers  to  employ  People  to  pull  them  up  in  this 
Month,  to  prevent  their  damaging  the  Butter, 
Cheefe,  and  Corn,  which  they  will  be  fure  to  do, 
wheie  they  grow  in  too  great  Plenty  and  are  let  a- 
lone.  The  Cliver,  or  Rennet  or  Curd-wort,  has  a 
uiong  (linking  Smell,  and  is  alfo  pernicious  in  curd¬ 
ling  Milk  in  tne  Cow  s  Bag  ;  but  they  feldom  eat  it. 
Long  Grafs  likewife  produces  a  watery  Milk,  that  is 
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nluch  fitter  to  fuckle  Calves  with,  than  for  making 
Butter  or  Cheefe,  becaufe  it  does  not  afford  fo  fweet  a 
Milk,  noryieldfo  much  Cream  as  the  fhorter Honey¬ 
suckle,  Lady’s-finger,  Wild-thetch,  and  fome  other 
of  our  Meadow  Grades  do.  But  this  is  not  alfi  the 
Fault  lies  fometimes  in  the  Cow  *9  fome  will  give  a 
thin  blue  Milk*  when  another  will  give  a  thick  crea¬ 
my  Sort:  However,  this  is  furely  true,  that,  let  the 
Ground,  Beaft,  or  Grafs,  be  in  their  full  Perfecti¬ 
on,  the  Cheefe  may,  and  is,  often  fpoiled  by  a 
bad  Houfewite,  as  is  annually  proved  in  feveral  of 
the  Lei c eft er '[hire  and  Warwickjhire  Dairies,  where, 
when  they  had  a  good  Servant,  they  had  good  Cheefe, 
and,  when  a  bad  one  came  in  her  Room,  they  had 
as  bad.  A  Neighbour  of  mine,  who  carried  on  a 
Butter  and  Cheefe-Dairy,  by  the  Help  of  Clover 
that  grew  on  a  hilly  clayey  Soil,  ufed  to  have  a 
Commodity  that  fold  tolerable  well,  while  his  Wife 
lived,  but  never  after  could  get  a  Dairy-maid  that 
'was  capable  of  making  either  of  thefe,  from  fo  pre¬ 
carious  a  Grafs  as  Clover,  though  he  changed  feve¬ 
ral.  In  Warwickjhire  and  Leicefterfljire ,  of  late  they 
fow  a  great  deal  of  Clover,  by  which,  with  the 
Help  of  Stover  or  dry  Fodder,  they  can  begin  to 
make  Cheefe  in  Abril :  But,  as  Clover  and  Stover 
are  apt  to  make  hollow  rank  Cheefe,  they  careful¬ 
ly  drive  to  cure  it,  by  filling  the  Curd  a  little  the 
more  *,  and  yet,  if  it  is  faked  too  much,  it  will  be 
dry  and  unpleafant.  Another  Way  they  take  to 
prevent  this  is  to  put  Water  on  the  Rennet-bag, 
indead  of  Whey,  and  it  will  much  help  it.  To 
this  I  add  that  neceffary  Precaution  of  breaking  the 
Curd  well,  for  this  is  a  principal  Matter,  becaufe 
then  it  will  let  out  the  Whey  eafily,  which  other- 
wife,  in  fome  Degree,  would  remain  in  it,  and  caule 
the  Cheefe  to  tade  rank,  and  rot  foon  ;  for  Bits 
of  Curd  miffing,  being  broke,  will  infecl  the  whole 
Cheefe.  The  common  Sort  of  Cheefe,  fold  in 
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Shops,  is  what  they  call  New-milk  Cheefe,  which, 
to  anfwer  the  Appellation,  fhould  be  made  with  all 
new  Milk  ;  but  this  feldom  happens,  becaufe  it  is 
generally  made  with  half  ikim,  and  half  new  ;  or 
what  is  more  properly  called  Two-meal  Cheefe.  Yet 
there  are  two  worfe  Sorts  than  this  *,  one  called 
Three-meal  Cheefe,  that  is  made  with  two  Parts 
fkim,  and  one  Part  new,  and  the  other  with  all 
Skim-milk,  which  latter  is  made  in  many  Farmers 
Houfes  for  their  own  Family  Ufe.  I  knew  a  Dai¬ 
ry-man  that  lived  near  Lilly -Hoo ,  who,  when  he 
fold  Butter  for  five  Pence  Half-penny  per  Pound, 
reckoned  his  true  New-milk  Cheefe  to  (land  him  in 
three  Pence  Half-penny  per  Pound,  and  therefore 
fold  his  own  Cheefe  to  fome  particular  Cuftomers* 
and  bought,  for  his  Family  Ufe,  what  they  called  at 
Baldock  Fair,  New-milk  Cheefe,  for  two- Pence  a 
Pound.  A  Gentleman,  willing  to  have  the  bed:  of 
Cheefe,  befpoke  one  to  be  made  with  all  Cream  ; 
but  he  was  anfwered  by  his  Dairy-woman,  that 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  to  be  done,  becaufe  the 
Curd  would  then  be  too  fhort  to  work,  but  that  it 
might  be  done  with  half  Cream,  and  half  new 
Milk. 


To  make  Rennet .  Good  Grafs  caufes  a  good 
Rennet-Bag  •  that  may  frill  be  made  better,  if 
the  Calf  fucks  about  fix  Hours  before  it  is  killed,  for 
then  the  Curd  will  be  the  newer,  and  the  Bag  muft 
be  got  away  as  foon  as  can  be  to  be  walked  and 
fcoured  with  Salt  on  both  Sides,  to  make  it  fweet 
and  white.  Then,  after  the  Curd  is  cleaned  and 


wa fhcd,  it  mull  be  put  in  again  to  the  Bag,  with  a 
Handful  or  two  of  Salt,  and  fkewered  up  to  lie  in 
an  earthen  Pot,  clafe  covered  in  a  dry  Place. 
When  the  Rennet  is  to  be  ufed,  put  fome  Salt  into 
a  Qjart  of  Water,  till  it  bears  an  Egg,  and  boil  it  *, 
when  cold,  put  it  into  the  Big,  and  let  all  lie  in  the 
Pot  again.  This  Rennet  will  keep  a  Month  good.. 
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and,  'to  about  fixteen  Gallons  of  Milk,  ufe  two 
Spoonfuls  of  this  Liquor.  If  the  Milk  is  cold,  it 
muff  be  made  near,  but  not  quite  fo  warm,  over 
the  Fire  as  it  came  from  the  Cow,  left  it  turn  the 
Milk  to  Curd  too  quick,  and  then  the  Cheefe  will 
be  tough  and  hard  •,  but,  when  they  ufe  the  Milk 
dire&ly  from  the  Cow,  they  don’t  heat  it  at  all. 
In  very  hot  Weather,  I  knew  a  Man,  who  kept  but 
four  Cows,  put  all  his  Milk  into  one  Tub,  and  im¬ 
mediately,  out  of  a  River  juft  by,  he  took  a  Bucket 
of  Water  and  threw  it  into  the  Milk,  in  order  to 
temper  it,  and  make  the  Curd  foft  *,  then  he  di- 
redily  mixed  his  Rennet  with  it.  My  Servant  takes 
the  following  Method  :  She  recruits  the  Rennet- 
bag  three  or  four  Times  a  Year  with  frefh  Brine, 
and,  when  fhe  is  about  to  make  Cheefe,  fhe  puts 
forne  Whey  to  ftand  all  Night,  and  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  flae  {kirns  off  a  Sort  of  Cream  ;  then  takes  her 
RennetTag  out  ot  her  earthen  Pot,  and  lets  it  lie 
two  or  three  Days  in  this  Whey  *s  by  this  Time  it 
is  fufticiently  tinilured  with  the  Brine  and  curd¬ 
ling  Nature  of  the  Bag  (which  fhe  never  makes  any 
Holes  in,  as  fome  do)  then  fhe  takes  it  out,  and 
ufes  the  Whey  for  Rennet,  that  will  keep  three  or 
four  Days  or  longer ;  and  thus  fhe  proceeds  all  the 
Time  fhe  makes  Cheefe,  for  a  few  Cows,  each 
Time  throwing  Salt  on  the  Bag,  to  keep  it  fweet  in 
the  Pot,  and  as  it  grows  weaker,  through  often  U- 
fing,  the  more  Rennet  muft  be  put  into  the  Milk. 

^he  Welch  Way  of  making  Rennet .  In  Caermar- 
thenjhire ,  the  Women  empty  the  Curd  out  of  the 
Bag  as  foon  as  it  comes  from  the  Butcher,  and,  af¬ 
ter  cleanfmg  it  well  from  Hairs  and  Filth,  fhe  rubs 
it  foundly  with  Salt,  till  fhe  intireiy  clears  it  of  all 
flimy  Matter  *,  then  fhe  wafhes  it  with  Salt  and  warm 
Water,  and  lets  it  lie  under  Salt  in  a  Pan  a  Day  or 
two,  when  fie  mixes  a  Pint  or  Quart  of  Stroak- 
ings,9  with  a  Handful  of  Salt,  and  puts  all  into  the 
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Bag  •,  then  fhe  runs  a  Skewer  through  at  Top,  and 
hangs  it  up,  with  a  Pan  underneath,  to  catch  the 
Brine.  Now,  to  improve  this  Brine,  fhe  takes  a 
Handful  of  an  Herb  called  there,  Goofe- tongue,  and 
not  quite  fo  much  Fennel,  two  or  three  Rafes  of 
Ginger  bruifed,  and  a  few  Corns  of  Jamaica  Pep¬ 
per,  and  two  Handfuls  of  Salt  ;  thefe  fhe  boils  in 
three  Quarts  of  Water,  till  it  is  half  confumed, 
furring  it  well  all  the  Time  ;  then  flue  f  rains  it  off, 
and,  when  cold,  mixes  it  with  the  aforefaid  Brine  that 
dripped  from  the  Bag,  and  thus  due  has  a  Rennet 
for  making  Cheefe.  Again,  when  flue  finds  the 
Brine  ceafes  to  drop  from  the  Bag,  fhe  puts  a  little 
more  Milk  and  Salt  into  it,  and  when  the  Bag 
decays,  which  it  generally  does  at  a  Year’s  End,  fhe 
boils  it  in  the  Liquor  to  get  the  Vertue  out  of  it. 

if  the  Calf  fucks  the  Cow  before  flue  has  been 
milked  two  or  three  Times,  it  will  not  only  dar 
mage  the  Calf,  but  render  its  Bag  very  unfit  for  the 
Rennet  Ufe,  by  breeding  a  hard  Curd  in  it.  Note 
alfo ,  That  the  Goofe-tongue  Herb  grows  chiefly  in 
marfhy  Grounds,  is  very  hot  on  the  Tongue,  and 
bears  a  yellow  Flower  in  this  Month,  with  an  in¬ 
dented  Leaf  of  a  longifh  Make,  fomewhat  like  a 
Goofe’s-Tongue,  that  will  not  only  help  to  preferve 
Cheefe,  but  give  it  an  agreeable  Relifh,  as  the 
Welch  fay. 

<To  make  a  bottled  Rennet  that  will  keep  Cheefe  from 
boving ,  and  preferve  it  found.  Put  four  Gallons  of 
Whey  into  a  Kettle,  and,  as  it  heats,  throw  a  Hand-? 
ful  or  two  of  Salt  into  it,  which  will  raife  Curds, 
that,  before  it  boils,  mud  be  all  clean  fkimmed  off'. 
Then  put  into  the  remaining  green  Liquor  fome 
May- flowers,  or  Leaves,  Boughs,  or  Bark  of  Black¬ 
thorn,  and  boil  them  in  it  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  ; 
when  cold,  drain  off.  In  this  put  two  or  three 
Calves  Bags,  that  have  been  kept  fome  Time  iri  a 
Pot  of  Brine?  to  lie  three  Days  ;  then  take  then) 
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out,  and  bottle  up  your  Rennet  well  corked  for  Ufe. 
This  is  bed  made  in  the  Months  of  May  and  Junei 
and  thus  a  Woman,  that  kept  but  fix  Cows,  made 
her  Rennet  for  the  whole  Year.  In  fome  great  Dai¬ 
ries  they  keep  ten  or  twenty  of  thefe  Rennet-bags 
in  feveral  Pots  of  Brine,  that  they  may  have  them 
to  ufe  at  a  due  Age  *,  and,  to  preserve  them  in  the 
Pots,  they  throw  fome  Salt  on  their  Tops  now  and 
then,  as  they  lie  in  the  Brine,  which  will  dill  in* 
creafe  their  turning  Quality,  and  make  them  hold 
good  the  longer.  Another  makes  bottled  Rennet 
thus :  Put  one  Pint  of  Whey  into  fix  Pints  of  Water 
with  a  Handful  of  Salt  and  five  Sage  Leaves,  boil  all 
a  Quarter  of  an  Flour,  when  cold,  put  in  the  Bag, 
and  let  it  dand  four  Days,  then  drain  the  Liquor  in¬ 
to  Bottles  with  a  Dozen  of  Cloves. 

To  make  Cheefe .  After  the  Rennet  is  dirred  into 
the  Milk  in  a  Tub,  in  about  half  an  Flour,  more 
or  lefs,  it  will  become  a  Curd,  which  mud  be  broke 
by  gentle  Degrees  with  a  Skimming-difh,  as  equal¬ 
ly  every  where  as  pofifible,  for  on  this  depends 
chiefly  the  making  of  good  Cheefe,  otherwife  you 
may  expefl  it  to  be  full  of  Holes  and  Eyes :  I  hen, 
put  the  Curd  into  a  Cloth,  and  move  it  to  and 
fro,  Cloth  and  all,  over  the  Cheefe-rack,  and  clear 
it  of  the  Whey.  When  this  is  done,  put  the  Curd 
and  Cloth  into  a  wooden  Mould,  or  Cheefe-vat, 
and  a  wooden  Cover  on  that,  and  then  prefs  it* 
that  the  remaining  Whey  may  run  out  through  the 
Holes  in  the  Vat:  Next  Morning  take  it  out,  and 
fait  the  Cheefe  all  over,  turn  it,  and  put  it  into  , 
the  Cheefe-prefs  again  *,  when  it  is  diff  enough*  take 
it  out,  and  put  it  on  a  Shelf,  where  the  Cheefe 
mud  be  turned  often,  and  wiped  with  a  coarfe  Cloth. 

I  To  make  Chefhire  Cheefe.  Their  Soil,  in  many 
Places,  is  of  a  marly,  and  fome  of  a  rich  fandy 
Nature,  which  bears  a  mod  excellent  Grafs,  that 
produces  a  rich  Milk,  and  the  bed  of  Cheefe. 
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Here  they  break  their  Curd  well  with  the  Hantf, 
and  upon  every  Layer  of  Curd  they  fprinkle  a  lit¬ 
tle  Salt,  and  fo  on  the  Outficle  at  each  Turning, 
which,  after  a  Year’s  End,  is  fit  to  eat,  but  better 
if  it  is  two  or  three  Years  old.  I  have  eat  this  Sore 
in  a  very  mellow  pleafant  Condition,  after  is  has  lain 
fome  Time  in  a  Wine-Vault  on  a  Pipe  of  Sack  ;  but 
better  dill,  when  is  has  been  fed  with  Sack,  put  into 
a  Hole  of  it,  which  certainly  improves  this  Sort  of 
Cheefe  to  a  furprifing  Degree  of  Richnefs.  Bur,  in 
fome  Parts  of  JVales ,  they  make  Cheefe  of  Sheeps, 
Cows,  and  Goats  Milk,  that,  they  fay,  exceeds  Che¬ 
shire  Cheefe.  Therefore  in  next  Month  I  fhall  give 
you  a  very  particular  Account  of  making  Chejhir e 
Cheefe,  and  another  to  make  Cheefe  with  Sheeps 
Milk,  that  is  fold  in  Chefter  City  for  Six-pence  a 
Pound,  as  it  is  made  and  brought  there  out  of 
Denbighfhire, 

Do  make  a  very  thin  Cheefe.  To  make  this 
Cheefe,  fome  will  fill  the  Cheefe-vat  with  the  Cloth 
and  Curd-,  but,  as  it  finks,  fill  it  up  with  frefh 
Curd  every  Flour  till  Night;  but  never  do  this 
with  the  Hand,  only  with  a  Skimming-difh.  Next 
Morning  they  take  it  out,  turn  and  fait  it  all  over, 
then  put  it  into  the  Cheefe-vat  again,  and  fo  on  till 
it  is  (tiff  enough  to  take  out  for  good.  Then  turn  and 
wipe  it  on  a  Shelf  Night  and  Morning;  but,  if  it 
is  late  in  the  Year,  fome  put  this  Sort  of  Cheefe  at 
Night  in  a  Rack  made  for  the  Purpofe,  and  in  the 
Day-time  on  Shelves.  When  one  Side  is  gently 
dried  before  the  Fire,  they  turn  the  Rack,  without 
drifting  the  Cheefe,  till  it  is  thoroughly  dried. 
This  thin  Cheefe,  made  with  all  new  Milk,  is 
ready  to  eat  in  a  Month’s  Time. 

Marygold  Cheefe  and  Carrot  Cheefe.  It  is  made  as 
others,  only  with  this  Difference,  bruife  or  beat  the 
fin  all  yellow  Flowers,  and  fqueefe  out  their  Juice, 
which  muff:  be  mixed  with  the  Curd,  when  broken, 
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and  ftirred  well  into  it.  It  is  a  rich  Cordial  Juice: 
And  fo  the  Carrots  are  to  be  beiat,  and  the  Juice 
fqueefed  out. 

Sage  Cheefe.  It  is  made  like  the  refl:,  only  bruife 
Sage  and  Spinage  together,  and  put  the  Juice  in 
with  the  Rennet  j  the  more  Spinage,  the  lefs  the 
Sage  will  tafte. 

To  make  a  fine  Cheefe.  Take  three  Gallons  of 
Stroakings,  and  put  to  it  a  Gallon  of  boiling  Water 
with  a  Quart  of  Cream  ;  mix  them  well.  If  it 
be  but  the  Stroakings  of  ten  Cows,  put  in  three  Pints 
cf  Cream.  When  it  is  of  a  right  Warmth,  put 
in  your  Rennet,  and,  when  it  is  come,  cut  it  every 
Way  with  your  Knife,  and,  letting  it  ftand,  it  will 
fettle  itfelf  without  your  Hands  ;  then  put  it  into 
a  Cloth,  and  turn  it  everyWay  till  the  Whey  be  out 
of  it.  Then  put  it  into  the  Vat  or  Mould,  and  prefs 
it  half  an  Hour,  at  the  End  of  which  take  it  out,  and 
fet  it  in  a  Tub  of  cold  Water  in  the  Vat,  and  when 
it  has  lain  here  one  Hour,  put  it  again  into  the  Prefs, 
in  which  let  it  ftand  one  Hour  *,  then  take  it  out 
and  fait  it,  and  put  it  in  the  Prefs  to  ftand  till  next 
Morning,  when  it  muft  be  put  into  a  wet  Cloth, 
changing  it  as  often  as  it  dries,  and  be  fare  to  keep 
the  Cloths  fweet  and  wet.  Set  it  in  the  coldeft  Place 
you  can,  and  it  will  be  ready  in  a  Fortnight.  If  you 
make  this  Cheefe  in  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf,  it  will 
be  good  till  Chriftmas,  and  longer  *,  but  then  you 
muft  add  more  Milk,  Cream,  and  Water,  in  Pro¬ 
portion.  N.  B .  If  you  make  this  Cheefe  early  in 
the  Spring,  or  at  the  Fall,  then  put  your  Rennet  in¬ 
to  it  the  hotter  ;  but,  if  in  Summer,  as  cold  as  it 
will  come. 

To  ?nake  Slipcoat  or  Cream  Cheefe.  Take  fix 
Quarts  of  new  Milk,  a  Pint  of  Cream,  and  a  Spoon¬ 
ful  of  Rennet,  and,  after  the  Curd  is  come  enough, 
take  it  gently  from  the  Whey  ;  then  fhake,  or  ra¬ 
ther  fqueefe  it  tenderly  in  a  Cloth  over  the  Cheefe - 
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rack,  and  put  all  into  a  wooden  Mould,  and  a 
Weight  of  three  or  four  Pounds  on  its  Cover.  Next 
Morning  take  it  out,  fait  and  turn  it,  then  put  it 
into  the  Mould  again,  with  the  fame  "Weight  on, 
and  at  Night  take  it  out  for  good.  This  Cheefe 
mull  dn  e£Hy  oe  laid  on  a  Bed  of  Nettles  or  Ru flies, 
or  A  fh- leaves,  and  covered  with  the  fame,  fhifting 
it  twice  a  Day,  for  eight  or  nine  Days,  and  then 
it  will  be  ready  for  Eating. 

To  make  an  excellent  Cream  Cheefe .  N.  B.  Take 
two  Quarts  of  fweet  Cream,  fet  it  over  the  Fire  till 
it  has  boiled  up ;  then  take  it  off,  and  put  to  it  four 
Quarts  of  Stroakings  warm  from  the  Cows,  and 
when  you  have  ftirred  it  together,  that  it  is  not  too 
hot,  put  into  it  two  Spoonfuls  of  quick  Rennet. 
When  it  is  come,  turn  it  whole  into  a  Cloth,  then 
whey  it  as  you  do  any  other  Cheefe,  and,  when 
it  is  come  well  together,  put  it  into  the  Vat,  and 
lay  about  ten  Pound  Weight  upon  it,  only  till 
you  can  turn  it,  which  muft  be  in  an  Hour  or  two  ; 
then  take  it  out,  and  put  it  into  frefh  Cloths,  till 
it  will  wet  no  more.  I  hen  fait  it  as  you  think  fit* 
and  let  it  lie  out  of  the  Prefs  a  Day  or  two,  when 
you  are  to  put  it  between  two  Pewter  Difoes,  and 
turn  it  once  a  Day  for  three  Weeks  *,  then  take  it 
from  between  the  Difoes,  and  let  it  be  four  or  five 
Days  before  you  eat  it. 

The  Montgomery  Way  to  make  Cream  Cheefe . 
Take  fix  Quarts  of  Stroakings,  or  new  Milk,  and 
one  Quart  of  Cream  ;  then  put  one  Quart  of  boil¬ 
ing  Water  on  it,  and  a  Spoonful  of  Rennet,  which 
cover  very  clofe  with  Cloths.  When  it  is  come3 
whey  it  with  a  Skimming-difo,  but  have  a  Care 
of  bruifing  the  Curd  too  much  ;  then  turn  it  on  a 
Cloth  into  the  Cheefe-vat,  and  let  it  lie  under  a, 
fix  Pound  Weight.  Change  your  Cloth  once  in 
three  Hours,  but  be  fure  not  to  let  it  be  quite  dry 
when  jou  ufe  it,  left  it  flicks.  Lay  Salt  on  the  laft 
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Turning,  and  keep  it  in  Grafs  near  the  Fire,  with 
Flannels  under  and  over  it. 

To  make  a  poor  Cheefe .  A  certain  Farmer  who 
kept  but  three  Cows,  and  made  Butter,  ufed  to  put 
a  little  Skim-milk  to  his  Butter-milk,  and  make  it 
into  Cheefe:  Alfo,  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Weft,  where 
they  carry  on  the  hot  Dairy,  they  make  a  poor 
Cheefe  with  the  Skim-milk  that  is  commonly  fold 
to  the  Tinners  or  Miners  of  Cornwall ,  for  ten  or 
fifteen  Shillings  a  Hundred. 

To  ?nake  a  rich  Cheefe.  Mix  half  your  Quantity 
of  Cream  with  your  Milk  hot  from  the  Cow.  If 
fix  Gallons  of  Milk,  there  muft  be  three  Gallons  of 
Cream.  Stir  them  together,  and  put  in  as  much 
boiling  Spring-water,  as  will  make  all  a  little  hotter 
than  Milk  from  the  Cow  *,  then  put  in  a  Spoonful, 
or  as  much  Rennet  as  will  do.  When  the  Curds 
are  come  enough,  gather  them  from  the  Whey  into 
a  Cloth,  and  break  them  very  fmall;  then  fait  it, 
and  put  it  into  a  Cloth  again,  and  then  into  the 
Vat  and  Prefs  for  only  two  Hours.  While  this  is 
doing,  boil  the  Whey,  and  take  out  the  Curds  from 
it ;  then  put  the  Cheefe  into  this  Whey  to  ftand 
half  an  Flour,  at  the  End  of  which,  put  it  into  the 
Prefs  again,  and,  when  it  is  enough  done,  roll  the 
Cheefe  in  Linnen  very  tight,  and  let  it  remain  fo 
fourteen  Days,  and  turn  it  twice  a  Day  for  a  Month. 
This  rich  Cheefe  is  as  well  worth  nine  Pence  a 
Pound  at  the  Dairy,  as  Two-meal  Cheefe  is  three 
Pence  :  But  even  this  Cheefe  is  not  to  be  made  fo 
good  from  long  Vale  Grafs,  as  from  the  fhorter 
and  finer  Sorts.  If  you  firft  tinfture  this  Cheefe 
well  with  Mace,  it  will  give  it  a  very  agreeable 
Take. 

Several  Dire  Elions  to  make  found  Cheefe ,  and  pre~ 
ferve  it  fo.  Take  Care  you  don’t  put  too  much  Ren¬ 
net  to  the  Milk,  for  that  will  bring  on  the  Curd 
too  quick,  and  hove  the  Cheefe,  Likewife,  if  the 
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Milk  is  too  hot,  when  the  Rennet  is  mixed  with  it, 
it  will  do  the  fame.  New  Rennet  is  alfo  apt  to 
bring  on  this  Misfortune,  and  therefore  fome  are  fo 
careful,  to  mix  the  new  with  the  old  :  Or,  if  you 
are  to  ufe  all  new,  keep  it  a  Week  before  it  is  put 
to  the  Milk.  Others,  to  prevent  the  Cheefe’s  Mov¬ 
ing,  will  mix  Ikim  and  new  Milk  together,  which, 
with  well  breaking  of  the  Curd  before-hand  in  the 
Cheefe-vat,  and  fqueefing  the  Whey  out  clean,  will 
anfwer  the  End.  Others  take  a  great  deal  of  Care 
not  to  over-prefs  it,  left  it  make  the  Cheefe  hard 
and  unpalatable  ;  though  it  is  certain,  that,  by  fucli 
hard  Preftings,  the  Cheefe  will  keep  the  longer. 
The  forward  made  Cheefe,  in  fome  Seafons,  dry 
fo  faft,  that  they  are  forced  to  turn  them  often, 
and  rub  them,  to  keep  off  a  blackifh  nafty  Coat, 
that  otherwife  would  eat  into  them,  and  fpoil  their 
Sale.  Some  again,  more  nice,  after  they  are  rub¬ 
bed  and  turned  feveral  Times,  will  butter  their  Out- 
fides  all  over  and  keep  them  found,  and  add  a  gol¬ 
den  Colour  to  them.  If  the  Summer  is  very  hot 
and  dry,  put  the  Cheefe  into  fhady  Places,  and  dry 
leifurely,  for,  if  they  dry  too  faft,  it  is  apt  to  hove 
them,  and  make  them  full  of  little  Holes.  But 
in,  and  after  Auguft,  they  never  fear  this,  nor  that 
they  will  have  a  bad  Coat.  Others,  to  keep  Cheefe 
from  rotting,  will  put  Whey  on  two  Rennet- bags, 
to  the  Quantity  of  a  Gallon,  which  they  let  lie  three 
Days,  then  draw  out  the  Liquor,  and  boil  it  with 
fome  Bark  of  Black-thorn;  when  cold,  either  put 
it  over  the  Rennet-bag,  a  little  while,  or,  by  add¬ 
ing  fome  Salt  to  it,  you  may  ufe  it  dire£Uy.  You 
may  give  Cheefe  feveral  Sorts  of  Relifhes  as  you 
like  beft,  by  boiling  Sweet-briar-tops,  or  Mace, 
or  other  Spices,  in  the  Brine  or  Rennet :  But  Mace 
alone  is  preferred  by  mod.  In  this  Month,  in  fome 
Grounds,  Cheefe  is  very  apt  to  hove,  though  the 
Cows  are  fed  on  natural  Grafs ;  and  therefore,  in 
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fome  Dairies,  they  don’t  make  their  thick  keeping 
Cheefe  till  June.  I  know  a  Ground  in  a  certain 
Vale,  that,  in  dry  Years  efpecially,  runs  into  Knot- 
grafs  or  Glob-weed,  wild  Garlick,  and  fome  other 
pernicious  Weeds,  to  that  Degree,  that,  if  they  don’t 
break  the  Curd  very  well  with  their  Hands,  after  it 
is  wheyed,  and  then  cut  it  into  Diamond-Pieces, 
and  work  it  a  fecond  Time,  the  Cheefe  will  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  fpecky  and  rot:  Or,  if  they  put  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Rennet  into  the  Milk,  than 
what  by  Experience  they  have  found  proper,  it  will 
furely  hove  the  Cheefe  into  a  Puff,  and  fpoil  it. 

Somerfetfhire  Cheefe .  They  break  the  Curd  as  leb 
furely,  and  as  Email  as  poflible,  then  drip  out  the 
Whey  •,  with  this  Whey  mix  half  Water,  and  heat  it 
over  a  Fire  between  warm  and  fcalding  ;  then  drain 
it  upon  the  dry  Curd  in  a  little  Pail  or  Tub,  and  work 
it  round  with  the  Hand,  and,  after  it  has  thus  lain 
half  an  Hour  till  the  Whey  creams  over,  drip  the 
W  hey  out  and  knead  and  bruife  the  Curd  well ,  when 
fo  done,  put  it  in  a  Cloth  and  then  into  the  Vat, 
and  prefs  an  Hour  ;  then  take  it  out  and  wadi  the 
Cloth,  and  let  it  (land  in  the  Prefs  till  the  Evening, 
when  it  is  to  be  taken  out  and  falted  on  both  Sides 
and  preiled  again  till  next  Morning ;  then  take  it 
out  and  put  it  into  a  dry  Cloth,  and  let  it  (land 
till  the  next  Evening;  now  it  is  to  be  taken  out 
from  the  Cloth,  and  let  (land  naked  in  the  fame  Vat 
to  fmooth  it  all  Night ;  next  Morning  take  it  and 
put  it  on  a  Shelf.  N.  B..  The  Whey  and  Water  is 
to  keep  it  from  having. — -  In  next  Month  I  intend 
to  give  you  a  very  particular  Account  how  to  make 
Chejhire  Cheefe,  and  thirteen  other  Sorts,  more  than 
are  here,  that  you  may  make  that  which  belt  fits 
your  Fancy. 

To  turn  Milk  without  Rennet.  A  French  Author 
fays,  that  Carduus-feeds,  the  Spawn  of  a  Pike, 
the  Juice  of  the  Fig-tree,  Ginger,  the  inner  Skin  of 
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a  Hen’s  Stomach,  or  the  Flowers  of  Thirties  or 
Artichokes,  are  of  fo  four  a  Nature,  as  to  turn 
Milk  into  Curd  :  But  the  moft  natural  Thing  of 
all  others  for  this  Purpofe,  is  certainly  the  Maw  of 
a  fuckling  Calf  or  Kid.  Some  cut  off  a  Bit  of 
this  prepared  Maw,  and  put  it  into  the  Milk :  Ga¬ 
thers  pickle  the  Maw,  and  dry  it  in  the  Smoke. 
In  EJJeX  they  have  an  Herb  called  Cheefe- Rening? 
or  Yellow -Lady* s  Bed-Straw ,  which  turns  Milk  like 
Rennet. 

A  be  Character  of  a  good  Cheefe.  He  fays,  it  rtiould 
be  fat  and  heavy,  the  Meat  of  it  clofe,  and  well 
comped!,  of  Colour  fomething  yellowifh,  fweet  to* 
tafte,  pleafant  to  fmell,  and  nothing  mouldy  nor 
mity  ;  made  of  pure  Cows  Milk,  without  mixing 
any  Sheeps  Milk  therewith,  for  it  makes  the  Cheefe 
Ids  favoury,  and  more  whitifh.  . 

Yo  make  Cheefe  at  Over  in  Cambridgefhire.  To 
twenty  Gallons  of  Milk,  they  put  three  Spoonfuls 
of  Rennet,  and  in  half  an  Hour  it  comes ;  but  they 
don’t  put  it  hot  from  the  Cow,  only  hike-warm,  elfe 
it  will  be  tough,  and  run  to  Coat.  Then  break  it 
with  a  Skimming-dilh,  and  rtir  it  from  the  Bot¬ 
tom  all  one  Way,  for,  if  it  is  mafhed  together  eve¬ 
ry  Way,  it  will  be  lean,  i.  e.  the  Butter  will  run 
more  into  Whey.  When  it  is  fettled  half  an  Hour, 
take  out  a  plug  that  flops  a  Hole  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Tub  to  let  out  the  Whey  ;  then  put  the  Curd 
into  a  Canvas  Cloth,  and  roll  it  gently  up  and 
down  between  two  Folks,  till  the  Whey  is  drained 
out.  When  done,  tie  it  up,  and  hang  all  on  a 
Nail  to  drip  dry  ;  then  put  it  into  a  deep  Cheefe  - 
Vat,  and  lay  a  Board  over  it,  and  on  that  a  four 
Pound  Weight,  to  farten  it,  and  leave  it  fo  all 
Night.  In  the  Morning,  this  Cheefe  is  turned  out 
nine  Inches  thick,  and  with  a  long  filken  Thread  cut 
into  Cheeks  half  an  Inch  thick,  which  are  laid  on 
ffnooth  Boards-  and  gently  faked  and  turned  twice 
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a  Day  for  the  firft  four  Days,  and  then  laid  on  Net¬ 
tles  near  the  Ground,  and  turned  twice  a  Day  for 
three  Days,  and  the  next  Day  they  are  laid  on  Boards 
to  dry  *,  and  fix  Cheefes,  on  each  of  them  Boards, 
are  carried  to  Market,  where  they  are  fold  after 
three  Pence  and  four  Pence  a  Pound.  In  hot  Wea¬ 
ther,  eight  Days.,  in  cooler,  a  Fortnight  finifhes 
them. 

A fecondSort  ofCheefe ,  called  Morning- Milk-Cheefe, 
is  made  of  the  whole  Meal  of  Morning  Milk,  and  fee 
hot  from  the  Cow,  and  made  after  the  fame  Man- 
tier,  and  will  fell  for  two  pence  or  three  Pence  the 
Pound.  This  Cheefe  will  have  a  rough  Coat,  and 
•will  keep  two  or  three  Years,  if  laid  mold  in  a  Cel¬ 
lar,  the  other  will  be  fmooth. 

A  third  Sort ,  is  made  after  the  fame  Manner, 
■but  thicker,  and  prefied  harder,  which  will  keep 
all  the  Year,  and  is  called  Morning  -  Mil k  -  Cheefe  of 
the  firft  Make.  This  fells  for  four  Pence  the  Pound, 
and  is 

July. 

A  fourth  Sort ,  called  Evening- Milk-Cheefe  of the firft 
Make ,  is  made  after  the  fame  Manner,  and  fells 
for  a  Half-penny,  or  Penny  a  Pound  lefs.  The 
Reafon,  why  Morning  Milk  is  bed,  is  thought  to 
be  from  the  Red  of  the  Cow;  is  much  lefs  in 
Quantity,  and  is  but  eight  or  nine  Hours  from  the 
lad  Milking  *,  and  it  yields  more  Cream,  and  it 
will  not  four  in  hot  Weather,  fa  foon  as -the  other, 
by  three  or  four  Hours. 

A  fifth  Sort,  is  Two-meal  Cheefe,  viz.  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Milk  is  fet  till  Night,  and  (dimmed,  and  to  it 
the  Evening  new  Milk  is  put,  and  fo  made  into 
a  Cheefe  as  before,  which  will  fell  for  two  Pence, 
-or  two  Pence  Halfpenny  the  Pound. 

A  fixih  Sort ,  is  deet  Milk  Cheefe,  w  hich  mud  be 
in  a  Heat  accordingly,  when  put  together,  and 
•made  as  the  other,  only  preffed  very  hard,  and  fold 
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at  two  Pence  the  Pound,  or  under ;  but  it  is  fel- 
dom  brought  to  Market. 

‘ The  old  Way  of  making  Chefhire  Cbeefe.  When, 
at  fix  Years  old,  the  Cows  are  in  their  Prime,  fixty 
will  yield  fix  Quarts  each  every  Meal  *,  of  this  the 
bed  Cbeefe  is  made  as  follows  :  The  Milk  is 
drained  into  a  Cheefe-Tub,  as  warm  as  they  can 
from  the  Cow,  to  which  are  put  fix  Spoonfuls  of 
Rennet,  which  being  flirted  well  together,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  wooden  Cover  made  fit  for  it,  about 
the  Beginning  of  June  it  (lands  three  Quarters  of  an 
Hour,  but  in  hot  Weather  lefs  Time ;  then  with  a 
Difh  break  it  pretty  final),  and  then  it  mud  be 
flirred  gently  moving  till  it  is  all  come  to  a  Curd, 
when  it  mud  be  prefied  down  with  the  Hands  and 
Difh  gently,  led  the  Whey  rifes  over  white  *,  and 
when  all  the  Whey  is  drained,  and  the  Curd  pretty 
hard,  then  it  mud  be  broke  into  a  Vat  very  final!, 
and  heaped  up  to  the  highed  Pitch,  and  then  prefied 
down  with  the  Hands  gently  at  fird,  afterwards 
harder,  till  as  much  Whey  be  got  out  as  can  be 
that  Way,  and  yet  the  Curd  be  at  lead  two  Inches 
above  the  Vat,  otherwife  the  Cheefe  will  not  take 
Prefs,  that  is,  will  be  four,  and  full  of  Holes  or 
Eyes.  This  done,  it  mud  be  put  into  one  End  of 
a  good  flaxen  Cloth,  and  covered  with  the  other 
End  *,  and  then  the  Cloth  mud  be  tucked  in  with 
a  wooden  Cheefe-Knife,  that  it  may  lie  fmooth, 
and  yet  keep  the  Curd  quite  in ;  then  this  is  prefied 
with  a  Weight  of  four  Hundred,  and  left  to  (land 
from  *  Morning  about  Nine,  till  Afternoon  about 
Two  o9  Clock,  and  then  taken  out,  turned  into  a  dry 
Cloth,  and  prefied  again  till  Six  at  Night,  and  then 
it  is  taken  out,  and  faded  all  over  (elfe  it  will  be 
maggoty)  and  put  in  the  Vat<again  to  lie  in  it  all 
Night  then  it  is  taken  out  and  faked  again,  and 
fo  it  lies  in  a  Tub,  or  on  a  Drefier,  four  Days,  on¬ 
ly  it  mud  be  turned  every  Day  :  This  done,  it  is 
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wafhed  in  cold  Water,  wiped  with  a  dry  Cloth, 
and  carried  into  a  Cheefe-loft  to  dry,  where  it 
muft  bo  turned  and  wiped  every  Day  till  fold.  If 
the  Salt  is  not  wiped  or  wafhed  off,  it  will  gives,  and 
make  the  Cheefe  always  moift.  The  Reafon  of 
Mouldinefs,  Cracks,  and  Rottennefs,  is  the  not 
well  Curing  it,  as  Preffing  and  Looking  after  it 
well. 

Remarks  on  Cheefe  and  Butter.  If  Milk  be  fet 
too  hot,  or  be  fcalded  in  the  Curd,  as  fome  call  it, 
the  Cheefe  will  be  bitter,  and,  the  longer  fuch  is 
kept,  the  worfe  it  will  be.  If  it  be  fet  over  cold. 
It  will  cut  white,  and  eat  harfh  and  dry  when  new  ; 
but  it  wiii  improve  by  lying,  and  is  beft  efteemed 
*  of  for  keeping  Cheefe.  One  of  the  greateft  Faults 
in  Cheefe  is,  its  Heaving,  which  is  common  where 
there  is  the  richeft  Pafture  :  Some  fay  the  beft  W a y 
to  help  this  is,  by  pafturing  Sheep  with  their 
Cows,  that  the  beft  of  the  Grafs  may  be  quickly 
eaten.  Another  Way  is  to  fait  them  in  Brine,  or 
lay  them  on  cold  Pavements,  for  it  is  reafonable 
to  believe,  it  is  caufed  by  an  over-great  Fermenta¬ 
tion,  not  only  from  the  Heat,  but  alio  from  the 
Brifknefs  and  Thinnefs  of  the  milky  Particles 
gained  from  the  Luxuriancy  of  the  Grais ;  therefore 
cool  Rooms  in  Summer,  and  warm  ones  in  Winter, 
are  moft  agreeable.  — -  To  flop  the  quick  Flight 
of  watery  Particles  caufed  by  drinking  cold  Beer, 
and  other  thin  and  fpirituous  Liquors,  that  leave  the 
Body  dry,  Lint,  and  feeble*,  the  Dutch  eat  much 
Butter,  the  French  much  Bread,  and  the  Spaniards 
much  Chocolate,  which  is  very  oily.  If  therefore 
our  Mowers,  and  other  Labourers,  would  ufe  hoc 
Broth  more,  or  buttered  Beer,  or  Ale,  it  would 
make  them  cooler,  lefs  thirfty,  and  enable  them  to 
do  more  Work.  Cheefe  is  a  Food  moft  nourifning, 
and,  if  good,  the  older  the  better  ,  we  fee  it  and 
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■ftrong  Drink  fupporc  the  Labouring»man  fix  Days 
in  the  Week.  Cheefe  is  valued  every  where. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  Butter. 

S  I  have  already  obferved,  that  fome  Ground 
will  not  produce  good  Cheefe,  I  likewife  have 
here  fome  Reafons  to  oflfer  on  Account  of  Butter  j 
for  where  the  Grafs  is  long,  rank,  rufhy,  marfhy, 
or  in  Woods,  then  the  belt  Sort  muft  not  be  ex- 
pedied :  However,  as  Art  afiifts  Nature,  fomewhac 
of  thefe  Deficiencies  may  be  helped  by  Improve¬ 
ments.  Firft,  then,  I  fnall  obferve,  that  the  Food 
of  Cows  are  natural  and  artificial  Grades,  Turneps, 
Coleworts,  green  Thetches,  Rye,'  French  Wheat’ 
&t.  But  the  natural  Grafies  are,  pafl  Difpute,  the 
befi:  of  all  others,  and  of  them  the  Upland  Sort 
excels  ;  and,  of  that,  the  Grafs,  produced  by  the 
Manure  of  Allies,  Soot,  Lime,  or  Salt,  is  the  fweet- 
eft,  for  making  Butter  ;  but  that,  which  gives  the 
Butter  a  delicate  deep  yellow  Colour  and  Sweetnefs, 
is  the  Lady -finger  Grafs,  as  I  have  before  obferved. 
Clover- Grafs,  indeed,  is  a  full  Bite,  and  produces 
a  great  deal  of  Milk;  infomuch  that  an  Acre  of 
this,  well  planted,  is  reckoned  to  feed  as  many  Cows 
as  two  or  three  of  Meadow ;  but  this  has  its  Faults, 
tor,  at  belt,  it  makes  but  a  coarfe  Butter  and  Cheefe 
of  a  difagreeable  Tafte,  and  worfe  if  it  (lands  too 
long  before  it  is  fed  5  therefore  it  is  bell  fown  with 
Ray-grafs  and  I  iefoil,  which  will  make  a  better 
Butter,  and  be  a  fafer  Feed  than  Clover  alone.  Lu¬ 
cent,  alfo,  will  cauls  Abundance  of  Milk;  but  I 
am  obliged  to  fay  it  is  a  hoving  rank  Grafs  for 
I..0WS  St.  boyne  and  Trefoil,  likewife,  breed 

much 
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tuuch  Milk,  but  the  former  is  not  fo  proper  to 
feed  Cows  in  the  fi icid,  by  Beafon  its  lucculent 
large  Stalks  are  apt  to  bleed'  and  lofe  their  Sap  too 
much,  when  the  latter  will  not,  and  is  one  of  the 
beft  artificial  Graffes  for  this  Purpofe,  if  fed  young, 
elfe  it  is  apt  to  caufe  a  bitter  Tafte  in  the  Butter* 
In  Confideration  of  which  bad  Properties,  feme  will 
mow  thefe  Graffes  daily  in  the  Summer,  and  give 
them  the  Cows  under  Cover,  to  make  them  lofe 
their  hoving_and  rank  Quality  in  a  great  Degree, 
prevent  the  Cows  trampling  them  with  their  Feet, 
and  keep  the  Cattle  from  the  Fatigue  of  Flies,  and 
the  icorching  Heats  of  the  Sun,  as  I  every  Summer 
do,  for  carrying  on  the  Bufinefs  of  fuckling  Calves  ; 
and  this  we  are  the  rather  encouraged  to  do  on 
another  principal  Account,  which  is  to  preferve 
their  Feet  found  ;  for,  if  the  Cows  fuffer  by  long 
Drifts  and  fore  Feet,  they  will  give  lefs  Milk), 
though  they  feed  in  the  beft  of  Pafture  •,  therefore 

I  have  known  a  Gentleman  be  at  the  Charge  of 

Shoeing  his  Cows,  even  in  the  more  fofter°Vale 
Ground. 

Necejfary  Utenftls.  .  Thefe  being  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary  in  a  Dairy,  it  is  of  Confequence  to  have  them 
in  the  greateft  Perfeffion.  Of  all  Churns,  there  is 
none  fo  good  as  the  Barrel  Sort,  for  Difpatch,  Eafe, 
ana  Profit ,  for  fome  of  thefe  will  churn  forty  or 
fifty  Pounds  at  a  Time  by  one  Man’s  turning  it, 
or  fometimes  two:  I  have  one  of  the  Firkin  Size,) 
that  churns  from  one  to  two  hundred  Pounds,  with 
Eafe.  Next  to  this  Utenfil,  is  wanted  the  fquare 
wooden  Cooler,  lined  with  Sheet-lead,  and  moltly 
at  this  Time  of  the  Year  ufed  for  fetting  Milk,  in- 

II  e  a  cl  of  the  old-fafhioned  Brals-pan,  which  gave  the 
Milk  a  fmall  Tang.  In  Summer-Time  the  Leads 
are  accounted  better  than  the  fhallow  round  Tubs, 
becaufe  of  their  great  Coolnefs  and  fmooth  Sides) 
which  in  hot  Weather  raife  much  Cream,  and  lor 

let- 
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letting  the  under  Skim-milk  out  at  a  Cork-hole  ai 
they  lie..  The  earthen  glazed  Pans  are  alfo  fervice** 
able  on  this  Account,  and  will  anfwer  the  Purpefe 
where  Leads  can’t  be  afforded ;  but,  in  Winter,  the 
Tubs  or  Kivers  excel,  as  being  warmer,  and  confer 
quently  raife  moft  Cream. ,  Cellars  are  beft  to  keep 
Milk  in,  and  that,  under  the  Cover  of  a  thatched 
Roof,  is  better  than  one  of  'files  ;  becaufe  the  for¬ 
mer  is  warmer  in  Winter,  and  cooler  in  Summer, 
than  the  latter.  The  great  oval  or  round  Tub  is 
conilandy  ufed  in  Summer,  where  there  be  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Cows  kept,  to  receive  and  cool  the  Milk,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  put  into  the  leaden  Kivers,  and  then  there 
will  arife  the  more  Cream.  Others  will  firffc  put  in 
a  little  cold  Water  in  each  Lead  in  the  Summer, 
and  warm  in  Winter,  and  the  Milk  from  the  Cows 
on  that,  which  will  caufe  it  to  yield  more  Cream, 
keep  it  longer  fweet,  and  prevent  its  Clouting  or 
Roping.  There  are  alfo  feveral  other  Utenfils  be¬ 
longing,  to  the  Dairy,  as  a  Straining-fieve,  Pails, 
Trenchers,  Weights  and  Scales,  Bafket,  Trays,  and 
others  well  known  to  every  Dairy- maid,  and  fome 
Sort  of  Shop-keepers. 

The  Management  of  new  and  fkim  Milk.  In  Win¬ 
ter  they  let  their  Milk  liana  two  Meals  before  they 
fkim.  In  Summer,  that  winch  they  fet  at  Night, 
they  fkim  next  Morning,  and  fo  on  gradually,  ac¬ 
cording  to  theSeafon  of  the  Year.  If  they  keep  above 
twelve  Cows,  they  commonly  churn  three  Times  a 
Week  in  Summer:  If  under,  twice  a  Week  in 
Summer,  and  once  in  Winter.  I  know  a  Vale 
Farmer  that  keeps  fourteen  Cows,  and  yet  churns 
but  twice  a  Week  in  Summer,  and  that  under  the 
Difad  vantage  of  having  no  Cellar;  but  then  he  is 
obliged  to  fkim  his  Milk  every  twTelve  Hours,  and 
juft  boil  the  Cream  a  Wallop  or  two  to  preferve 
it,  for,  without  this  Method,  he  could  not  keep  it 

two 
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two  Days  together,  from  a  little  Sowerihg  another, 
after  the  Cows  are  all  milked,  will  drip  them  over 
again,  and  put  the  Stroakings  (which  are  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  Cream)  cold  into  the  Cream- Pot,  to 
keep  the  reft  fweet  and  frefh.  In  Summer,  walk  out 
the  Leads  with  cold  Water,  and  give  the  milky 
W  a  ter  to  the  Hogs.  In  Winter,  do  it  with  hot 
Water  ;  but  never  employ  a  hand  Brufh,  or  hard 
Sand  to  fcour  them  with,  only  with  a  Piece  of  Lea¬ 
ther,  or  Wifp  of  Straw  or  Hay,  rub  them  with 
Salt  or  foft  Sand,  or  Wood -allies. 

To  improve  Cream .  To  do  this,  take  a  pint,  or 
more,  of  Stroakings,  that  may  be  got  from  fix  or 
eight  Cows,  and  divide  it  into  feveral  Pans,  cr 
Leads,  or  Kivers  •,  then  pour  into  the  fame  your 
new  Milk,  and  it  will  increafe  your  Quantity  of 
Cream.  About  Briftol  in  the  Winter-time,  they 
boil  their  earthen  Pans,  and  dry  them  by  the  Fire, 
to  raife  the  more  Cream  by  their  Pleat,  Many, 
after  the  firft  Cream  is  taken  off,  will  let  the  Milk 
remain  in  the  Leads,  Pans,  or  Tubs,  for  fix  or  fe- 
Ven  Hours,  and  then  fkirn  off  another  Cream  j  the 
firft  is  to  make  prime  Butter. 

To  keep  Cream  fweet  in  the  hotteft  Seafons.  In  Sum¬ 
mer,  fome  are  fo  curious,  as  juft  to  boil  the  firft 
Skimming  of  Cream,  in  order  to  make  it  ferve, 
as  a  Security,  to  keep  all  the  other  raw  Cream 
fweet,  that  is  afterwards  to  be  added  to  it,  fo  that, 
if  your  Churning  is  twice  a  Week,  there  muft  be 
two  Boilings  of  the  firft  Cream. 

A fecond  Way^  is  to  keep  raw  Cream  in  an  ear¬ 
then  or  leaden  Pot,  and  that  kept  in  cold  Water, 
fhifeing  it  every  Day  into  a  frefh  one  *,  and  this 
Practice  may  be  carried  on  to  Advantage,  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  Summer.  But,  in  Winter,  twice 
Shifting  in  one  Week  will  do  for  making  good 
Butter, 
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A  third  IVay,  to  keep  Cream  fweet ,  is  to  put  a  little 
Salt  among  the  fird,  and  the  Cream  of  other  Meals 
on  that,  which,  with  Stirring  now  and  then  to  keep 
it  from  Clotting,  will  be  a  great  Means  to  preferve 
it  frefh  and  fweet. 

Tb  make  Butter  in  a  cold  Dairy .  When  the  Cream 
25  ready,  carefully  drain  it  through  a  Cloth  into 
the  Barrel-Churn  ;  and,  as  this  Sort  of  Churn  by  a 
Handle  and  Spindle  may  be  ufed  with  a  more  even 
and  condant  Motion  than  the  beating  upright  Sort, 
be  fure  to  turn  it  gently,  for  then  the  creamy  fat 
Part  will  feparate  from  the  thin  watery  Part,  and 
caufe  the  Butter  to  come  hard  and  (tiff,  whereby 
it  will  obtain  a  fweeter  Tafle,  and  keep  longer  j. 
but,  if  it  is  turned  too  fad,  and  with  uneven  Mo¬ 
tions,  it  will  make  the  Cream  ferment  too  much, 
and  be  ad  of  a  greafy  bitter  Nature  :  Again,  if  you 
ceafe  your  Turning  but  a  few  Minutes,  the  thick 
•  and  thin  Parts  will  unite,  and  be  apt  to  join,  and 
then  the  Labour  mud  be  renewed.  If  Cows  are 
dale  milched,  the  Butter  is  difficult  to  come,  and 
fo  it  is  in  extreme  cold  Weather.  If  the  Cream 


fwells  and  hoves  in  the  Churn  into  a  high  Froth, 
then  it  will  be  lo me  Time  before  it  comes  *,  there¬ 
fore,  in  Winter,  put  fome  hot  Water  or  hot  Milk 
into  it.  Others  will  put  a  Half-Crown-piece  into 
the  Churn,  or  a  pewter  Spoon,  to  make  the  But¬ 
ter  come  the  fooner.  But  the  common  Way  in 
Summer-time  is,  to  put  cold  Water  in,  and  fill 
the  Churn  with  it,  juft  before  the  Cream  is  drained 
into  it,  and  in  Winter  as  much  warm  Water. 
The  firdis  to  prevent  Over-heating  the  Butter,  which 
greatly  damages  it  ^  and  the  latter,  to  take  off  the 
Chill,  that  otherwife  would  impede  it.  When  the 
Butter  is  come,  which  you  may  know  by  its  Quaff¬ 
ing,  turn  lb  me  thing  flower  than  you  did,  that 
it  may  the  better  gather,  and  then,  before  it  is  e- 
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mugh,  it  will  be  fometimes  near  Half  an  Hour  ; 
then  take  it  out  with  your  Hand,  knead  it  well, 
and  mix  beaten  Salt  regularly  with  it ;  this  mud: 
be  carefully  regarded,  elfe  the  Butter-milk,  Whey, 
and  Salt  will  fhew  themfelves  in  Strakes,  that  will 
foon  corrupt  and  fpoil  the  Butter. 

Tb  make  Butter  in  a  hot  Dairy,  There  is  more 
than  one  Way  to  do  this :  In  two  certain  Counties,, 
where  I  have  travelled,  they  make  aim  oft  all  their 
frefh  Butter,  that  they  fell  in  their  Markets,  in  the 
hot  Dairy ,  as  they  there  call  it.  One  Way  take  as 
follows,  viz.  ■ —  They  put  their  Milk  as  hot,  and 
as  joon  as  they  can,  from  the  Cows,  into  brafs  or 
earthen  Pans,  and  let  it  ftand  twelve  Hours;  then, 
with  a  fteady  Hand,  lay  Pan  and  Milk  and  all  on 
an  iron  Frame,  under  which  fhould  be  burning 
Charcoal,  or  Live-coals  of  Wood,  whereof  the  afhen 
Sort  is  accounted  beft  ;  which  are  to  heat  the  Milk 
and  Cream,  till  it  is  fcalding-hot,  or  that  you 
can  bear  your  Finger  in  it;  then  take  it  off,  and 
fet  it  by  twelve  Hours  more,  when  you  are  to  skim 
off  a  clouted  Cream  very  clean.  This,  with  more, 
is  to  be  put  into  a  Barrel-churn,  juft  rinfed  before 
with  cold  Water  in  Summer,  and  hot  in  Winter* 
elfe  the  Cream  will  flick.  Then  churn  away,  and, 
in  little  more  than  Half  an  Hour,  the  Butter  will 
come,  and  be  very  fweet  for  two  or  three  Days,  if 
you  beat  all  the  Butter-milk  clean  out  of  it.  - — - — 

N.  B.  I  he  hotter  you  put  the  Milk  from  the  Cows 
into  the  Pans,  the  more  Cream  will  arife;  and,  if 
you  ufe  the  earthen  Sort,  they  muft  be  firft  boiled, 
or  heated  before  the  Fire,  in  order  to  keep  the  glazy 
Part  from  cracking,  which  otherwife  they  are  apt 

to  do,  and  give  the  Butter  a  difagreeable  earthy 
Tafte.. 

A  fecond  IVay  is  by  putting  Milk  in  a  Pan  over  a 
few  Embers,  and,  at  twelve  Hours  End,  to  fkim  off 
a  Clouted  Cream  with  the  Hand,  which,  by  being 
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put  into  a  wooden  Tray,  or  Bowl,  may,  by  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Hand,  be  prefen tly  beat  into  Butter. 
Thus,  while  a  Dilh  of  Fiflh  has  been  drefiing,  the 
Butter  has  been  made  for  Sauce-,  and  thus,  by 
heating  the  Milk,  the  greatefl  Quantity  of  Cream 
is  to  be  obtained,  and  the  Butter-milk  fo  fweet, 
as  to  ferve  for  feveral  IJfes  but  obferve,  that 
Coal  or  Turf-h  res  fpoil  the  Sweetnefs  of  both  But¬ 
ter  and  Milk. 

To  make  Whey  Butter.  This  is  done  by  fetting 
the  Whey  from  new  Milk-curds  in  Tubs,  Leads, 
or  Pans,  as  they  do  Milk  from  the  Cow,  and,  when 
it  has  flood, long  enough,  there  will  be  a  Cream  over 
it ;  which  churn,  and  make  Butter  with  it.  But 
fome,  to  improve  it,  will  add  feme  new  Milk-cream 
to  the  Whey-cream,  and  then  it  will  make  Butter, 
that  fells  for  about  a  Penny  a  Pound  cheaper,  than 
the  better  Sort.  The  remaining  fkimmed  Whey 
they  give  to  the  Flogs  for  W  hey  is  fa  id  to  fit  a 
Hog,  when  it  will  flarve  a  Dog  ;  and  Butter- milk 
to  fat  a  Dog,  and  flarve  a  Flog.  - — -  A  certain 
Dairy-woman  always  tiled  to  boil  her  Whey-cream 
in  a  brafs  Kettle,  and  put  it  each  Time  into  a  Pot 
to  other  Parcels,  and  made  it  into  Butter  twice  a 
'Week  :  This  Method  makes  fuch  Butter  keep  al- 
mofl  a  Week  together,  and  not  fo  rank,  as  that 
made  with  Boiling.  Butter-milk,  given  to  Store-pigs, 
will  fcour  them,  but  it  will  not  older  Hogs. 

To  make  Butter  in  Winter.  Scald  the  Churn,  and 
empty  the  Water,  then  diredlly  heat  your  Cream, 
and  put  it  in  ;  churn  away  with  a  pretty  quick  Mo¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  Heat  on  ;  and,  if  the  Butter  comes 
in  very  fmall  Bits,  as  it  fometimes  will,  little  bigger 
than  great  Pins  Heads,  put  a  Pint  of  hot  Water 
into  it,  and  churn  leifurely,  and  the  Butter  will  ga¬ 
ther,  and  come  well. 

Another  Way.  I  was  told,  in  Suffolk ,  to  make 
gutter  after  a  very  particular  Manner,  thus  :  Put 
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sis  much  Cream  into  an  upright  Churn,  as  you 
think  will  make  fix  Pounds  of  Butter  ;  fee  the 
Churn  before  a  Fire,  and  ftir  well  into  it  fix  Spoon¬ 
fuls  of  Rennet  ;  let  it  remain  in  this  Pollute  an 
Hour  and  a  Half  without  Stirring,  turning  the  Sides 
of  the  Churn  now  and  then  to  enjoy  an  equal  Heat  ; 
at  the  End  of  that  Time,  churn  away  with  the 
Mundle-ftick,  and,  in  about  fix  Minutes,  you  will 
have  a  Butter  ;  then  let  it  (land  a  while,  and  it 
will  gather;  which  take  out,  and  wafh,  as  ufual. 
But  this  I  never  tried. 

To  prevent  or  leffen  the  rank  Tafle  of  Butter ,  made 
from  Clover ,  Turneps ,  Leaves  of  Trees,  and  other 
ftrong  Foods .  As  Milk  is  the  mod  homogeneal  and 
univerfal  Diet  to  the  Body  of  Man,  the  Enjoyment 
of  it,  in  its  purefi:  Condition,  ought  to  be  endeavour¬ 
ed  with  our  utmoft  Care.  In  the  Year  1737,  I  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Generality  of  the  People  of  Briftol 
and  Bedminfter  are  fo  nice  in  this  important  Article, 
that  they  refufe  all  Milk,  they  know  is  produced 
from  the  Food  of  Grains ;  and,  when  about  Mi- 
chaelmas-tme,  that  the  Leaves  begin  to  fall,  the 
Dairy-woman  is  obliged  to  manage  after  a  different 
Manner,  than  fhe  did  all  the  Summer  before  :  To 
do  which,  fhe  leaves  off  making  Butter  in  her  cold 
Dairy,  and  then  begins  to  make  it  in  the  hot  Dairy, 
according  to  the  aforefaid  Method,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  ill  Taile  in  the  Butter,  that  may  arife  from 
the  Cows  Eating  Afh,  or  other  Leaves,  that  then 
lie  on  the  Ground  ;  and  this  Way  fine  continues  all 
the  Winter,  and  till  they  eat  nothing  but  Meaclow- 
grafs  again,  that  no  ill  Relifh  may  accrue  from 
Fodder,  or  otherwife.  Flow  excellent,  then,  muft 
this  hot  Dairy  prove  to  thofe,  who  have  nothing 
but  Clover,  Lucern,  and  Trefoil-graffes,  and  Hay  ; 
or  that  feed  their  Cows  on  Turneps,  Coleworts, 
Carrots,  or  Grains,  and  Fodder,  all  the  Year;  for, 
Fy  this  Means,  the  Ranknefs  of  their  Milk,  if  not 
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wholly  taken  off,  is  much  abated.  However,  in 
next  Month,  1  fhall  give  you  a  Copy  of  a  large 
Account,  published  by  the  Royal  Society,  of  a  Me¬ 
thod,  communicated  to  them,  for  feeding  Cows 
after  a  moil  profitable  Way  *,  whereby  thofe,  who 
have  a  Conveniency  for  it,  may  make  the  fweeteft 
Butter  at  the  cheapeft  Rate,  and  the  fmalleft  Cow 
to  return  ten  Founds  a  Year,  and  that  by  feeding 
her  with  no  other  Food,  than  one  Sort  of  artificial 
t*rafs,  and  the  Hay  made  of  the  fame  after  a  pe¬ 
culiar  Manner :  Alfo  how  to  pat  Butter,  and  turn 
Salt-butter  into  frefh,  and  make  it  after  feveral 
Ways,  as  they  are  at  this  Time  pra&ifed  by  the  ni- 

ceft  Dairy-farmers  in  the  Vale  of  Aylejbury ,  and  other 
Parts. 

IV uy  Making  Butter  and  Cheefe  is  more  profit  able, 
than  Suckling  Calves.  This  brings  in  Money  with¬ 
out  laying  out  any,  furnifhing,  befides,  fkim  Milk 
ror  Family  Ufe,  and  wherewithal  to  feed  Swine  ; 
whereas,  in  Suckling,  there  is  a  Charge,  and  Trou¬ 
pe  or  going  to  Market  to  buy  Calves,  and  then  no 
more  Profit,  than  bare  Suckling. 

■  Cambridge- Butt er.  This  Butter  is  deemed  the 
bed  Sort  of  Salt  Butter  fold  in  London  ;  and  the  Way 
of  managing  this  and  Cheefe  l  fhall  give  you,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Houghton's  Dairy  Houfiewifie.  At 
Over,  where  they  make  the  bed  Butter  for  the  Col¬ 
leges,  feven  Mites  from  Cambridge ,  they  fell  off 
Li.vn  Likii.  Gov.'S.,  and  buy  m  others,  that  will  calve 
in.  each  Winter-month;  which  as  they  are  new-' 
milched  Beads,  they  produce  a  yellow  Butter,  that 
they  fell  by  only  the  Weight  of  fixreen  Ounces  to  the 
Pound.  In  April ,  they  go  in  natural  Grafs,  and 
give  about  twelve  Quarts  each  a  Day,  which  Par¬ 
cel,  when  fki named,  yields  about  a  fixth  Part,  or 
foul  Pints  o!  Cream,  which  will  make  almod  two 
Pounds  of  Butter. 

I  hey  churn  twice  or  thrice  a  Week,  and  put  the 

Cream 
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Cream  into  a  clean  earthen  Pot  every  Morning* 
which  keeps  it  from  fouring,  and  makes  it. the  b eft 
of  Butter,  though  not  fo  much. 

About  Sun-rifing,  they  put  the  Cream  into  a 
Barrel-churn,  after  they  have  milked  their  Cows  ; 
for  it  is  a  Proverb,  If  the  Cows  le  not  milked  by  the 
Time  the  Herdfman  blows  his  Horn ,  it  [polls  the  'Dairy - 
maid’s  Marriage  ;  and  he  blows  about  Sun-rifing. 

In  a  greatDairy,theyfometimes  put  into  a  Churn, 
about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Barrel,  twenty-two  Gallons  of 
Cream,  which  fills  two  Thirds  of  it.  This,  with 
the  Labour  of  a  lofty  Man  and  Maid,  comes  to 
Butter  in  about  an  Hour’s  Time,  more  or  lefs  ;  in 
hot  Weather  it  is  fooneft,  in  cold  Weather  the 
longed  *,  but,  if  the  Cold  be  much  mended  by  the 
Fire,  it  changes  the  Butter  in  Tade,  Colour,  and 
Stiffnefs  ;  but  to  be  in  a  Room,  a  Yard  and  a  half 
,  diftant  from  the  Fire,  does  well  ;  but,  in  very  cold 
Weather,  they  put  boiling  Water  into  the  Churn, 
till  it  thoroughly  heats  it,  and,  that  being  taken 
out,  they  put  in  the  Cream.  Thefe  twenty-two 
Gallons,  or  176  Pounds  of  Cream,  yield  about  fe- 
venty  Pounds  of  Butter. 

H  ere  forne  ufe  the  upright  Sweep-churn  *,  others 
ufe  Barrel-churns,  and  reckon  them  bed ;  and  one, 
that  keeps  fixty  Cows  in  Denny ,  a  near  Town,  has 
a  Barrel-churn,  that  holds  an  Hogfhead . 

When  the  Butter  is  come,  it  is  taken  out  and 
wafhed,  if  for  prefent  Ufe,  otherwife  not  *,  and, 
with  a  little  fleeting  Difh,  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  Bow),  a  little  at  a  Time,  to  let  out 
the  Butter-milk  ;  and,  the  cleaner  that  is  got  out, 
the  better  is  the  Butter  :  Then  it  is  faked  *3  and  a 
Quart  of  Salt,  which  is  about  the  fifteenth  Part, 
will  ferve  thirty  Pounds  of  Butter  ;  but  fome  put 
more  or  lefs ;  and,  when  faked,  it  is  drawn  over 
again,  with  a  fleeting  Difh,  once  or  twice  *,  then 
weighed  into  Pounds,  and  rolled  into  long  Rolls ; 

then 
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then  put  into  a  Bailee  t,  and  hung  all  Night  in  the 
Well,  within  a  Yard,  or  four  Feet  of  the  Water', 
which  will  make  it  ft  iff. 

A  new  Way  to  preferve  Butter  fweet  and  found. 
It  is  laid,  that  the  Over  Butter  will  not  keep  fo  long 
as  Suffolk  Butter;  but  a  famous  Dairy-wife,  that 
lived  there,  ufed  to  make  her  Butter  into  Balls  of 
thirty  or  forty  Pounds  Weight,  and  fait  it  a  little 
more,  than  for  frefh  Butter;  and  this  (he  laid  in  the 
Middle  of  a  Bin  of  Flour,  and  it  would  keep  good 
all  the  Winter.  Others  fait  it  as  ufual,  and  put  it 
into  Pots,  and  cover  it  about  two  Inches  high  with 
good  Brine  ;  but  this  will  not  keep  fo  well  as  the 
other.  Others  make  a  Brine  fo  Prong,  that  an  Egg 
may  fwim  in  it,  and  therein  put  Pounds  of  frefh 
Butter,  and  it  will  preferve  them  from  Rowing  be¬ 
yond  Salting  the  Butter. 

The  Butter-milk  is  drank  by  fome,  but  the  Hogs 
have  the  Main  of  it ;  and,  if  it  (lands  long,  it  will 
turn  four,  and,  in  a  Week’s  Time,  from  live  or 
fix  Quarts,  will  arife  a  thick  Skin  at  Top,  as  thick 
as  one’s  Finger ;  and,  under  it,  will  be  a  very  clear 
bluifli  Whey,  and,  at  Bottom,  a  thick  Curd,  but 
not  like  Cheefe-curd  ;  it  is  knotty  and  very  flippery. 
Of  this  Butter-milk  fome  poor  People  make  Cheefc, 
but  it  is  very  tough,  and  muft  be  eaten,  while 
green  or  frefh  :  The  Whey,  that  comes  from  it,  is 
very  thin,  four,  and  green,  and  the  Hogs  care  but 
little  for  it. 

But  this  four  Whey  will  take  off  Sun-burns, 
cleanfe  and  fmooth  the  Skin,  and  keep  it  from 
Tanning. 

In  May,  June ,  and  July ,  they  chiefly  make 
Cheefe ;  that  is,  they  milk  the  Cows  half,  which 
they  ufe  for  Butter  ;  the  other  Half,  or  Streakings, 
they  ufe  for  Cheefe  ;  and  thefe  Stroakings  yield 
moil  Butter  and  moil  Cheefe,  and  lead  Butter-milk 
or  Whey. 


In 
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Tn  an  indifferent  Year,  a  good  Cow  will  yield,  at 
this  Time,  fixteen  or  eighteen  Quarts  a  Day  ;  and, 
if  the  Weather  be  dripping,  {lie  will  yield  more, 
and  then  Butter  is  made  longer. 

Sweet  and  new  Cream  will  make  very  pie  a  flint 
Butter  for  prefen t  Spending  ;  but-,  if  the  Cream 
Bands  till  it  is  four,  the  Butter  will  he  very  good* 
and  keep  longer,  if  it  be  not  over-heated  in  the 
Churn  *,  but,  if  it  once  turns  bitter,  3 
fpend  it  prefently,  for  it  will  foon  decay. 

At  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf,  and  in  cold  Weather, 
Cream  will  turn  from  fvveet  to  bitter,  and  the  Rea- 
fon  is  generally  {aid  to  be,  becaufe  the  Cattle  eat  the 
Leaves  of  Trees  *,  but  a  Friend  of  mine  will  not  al¬ 
low  it,  becaufe  it  will  be  fo  in  low  Grounds,  where 
there  are  no  Trees,  as  well  as  Uplands,  where  there 
are ;  but  what  the  Rea  ion  fhould  be  is  hard  to 
know,  till  we  have  a  good  Theory  of  Take,  which 
I  find  hard  to  fee  got,  and  greatly  wanting.  The 
beft  Way,  he  fays,  to  prevent  this  B'itternefs,  is  by 
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tener ;  but  this  will  produce  but  a  fmall  Quantity, 
and  it  is  beft  to  fell  and  fpend  it  new,  and  not  to 
pack  it  in  Firkins,  for  it  will  not  fell  in  London but 
the  Traders  are  forced  to  ihip  it  off,  and  fend  it 
die  where. 

Some  churn  new  Milk,  which  makes  the  bed 
Butter,  but  it  will  not  keep.  1  am  told,  that,  if 
fait  Butter  be  well  walked,  and  then  beaten  up  with 
new  Milk,  it  will  take  like  frefh  Butter. 

The  Irijh  rot  their  Butter,  and,  in  hot  Countries* 
they  clarify  it  :  The  Take  of  either  pleafes  not -thole 
that  do  not  imitate  them  ;  notwithltanding,  i  have 
eat  excellent  Irijh  barrelled  Butter. 

Whey  Butler.  The1  Cream  of  Whey  will  not 
yield  half  fo  much  Butter.,  as  the  Cream  of  Milk 
will  ;  It  never  is  fp  hard  as  thag  nor  keeps  fo  long* 
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but,  if  uled  frefh,  it  is  almoit  as  good  ;  a  great  deal 
of  this  is  fold  in  the  Markets. 

Wild  Curds.  From  the  Whey,  if  fet  on  the  Fire, 
will  arife  wild  Curds  by  putting  new  Milk  and  four 
Butter-milk  to  it  :  When  it  is  ready  to  boil,  and 
when  it  rifes,  the  Curds  mud:  be  taken  off  with  a 
Fleeting-difh  or  Skimmer,  and  then,  with  putting 
in  more  Milk  and  Butter-milk,  more  Curds  will 
arife  :  Two  Quarts  of  Milk,  and  as  much  Butter¬ 
milk,  will  ferve  for  fix  Gallons  of  Whey.  Good 
Butter-milk  and  the  bed:  Whev  will  fatten  Flogs 
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OF  Feeding  Hogs.  The  common  and  cheapeft 
Way  of  bringing  up  Flogs  of  late  is  to  drive 
them  in  this  Month  into  the  Clover-field  every 

w. 

Morning  with  the  Cows,  and  -bring  'them  Home 
at  Night,  where  they  (hould  have  Plenty  of  Whey 
or  Skim-milk,  Wadi,  Grains  or  Corn  ;  but  feldom 
give  them  any  Breakfaft,  left  they  negledl  Feeding 
pn  the  Grafs :  However,  this  great  Conveniency 
has  one  Inconveniency  attending  it,  and  that  is,  the 
Clover  will  tindfure  their  Fledi  with  a  yellow  Co- 
jour,  that  never  will  be  intirely  altered  on  better 
Feeding.  The  fame  does  fome  Sort  of  Wadi, 
where  they  are  fed  and  fatted  on  nothing  elfe  but 
that  and  Grains  *,  as  many  are,  to  the  great  Profit  of 
the  Owner,  which,  being  not  to  a  great  Degree  de¬ 
prived  of  their  Goodnefs,  are  mixed  with  very  hot 
Wadi  of  Spirits,  of  fo  ftrong  a  Nature  as  intirely 
fats  the  Swine,  both  for  Pork  and  Bacon  in  a 
Ji'tde  Tim:.  Others  buy  their  Wafa  of  the  DidaF 

lers. 
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Ky/at  §reat  Numbers,  others  will  do  this  with  the 
0®il  of  Slaughterhouses.  But  I  knew  a  Tallow- 
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Chandler ,  who  rent  his  Greaves  twenty  Miles  into 
tiie  Country  to  feed  his  Swine  with,  that  made  Rich 
a  Stench,  as  hardly  could  be  borne  by  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  :  How  wholefome  fuch  Meat  mull:  be, 
may  be  eafily  judged.  In  my  Opinion,  Hogs,  fed 
witn  Horfe-flefb,  are  far  preferable.  So  fome  will 
feed  with  Fifh,  who  live  by  the  Northern  Sea 
which  undoubtedly  gives  an  oily,  unfavoury’ 
unwnolfome  Quality  to  the  Flefn.  Others,  again, 
v/iii  give  the  fweet  Food  of  Carrots,  Parfnips,  Po- 

tat°es> , TurnePs,  raw  or  boiled,  and  mixed  with 
1  ollara.  Bran,  Barley-meal,  the  Flbur  of  French 
Wheat,  Oatmeal,  Grains,  or  Rafpings  of  Bread, 
ere.  or  alone,  as  with  Acorns,  Beech-inafte,  Horfe- 
Hans,  Peaie,  Oats,  or  its  Meal,  broken  Barley,  of 
us  Meal,  French  Wheat  or  its  Meal,  Pollard  wet¬ 
ted  with  warm  Water.  Buc  Pollard,  Starch,  Whey 
•urn-milk.  Meals,  and  feveral  other  foft  Foods 
are  indeed  wholefome,  and  liiake  a  lufeious  white 
.  .,  produce  a  loofe  Meat,  which  eafily  parts 

with  its  Fat  in  the  boiling  Pot,  while  the  Bean, 
if?’  a,  otner  Corn  make  a  clofe  Bacon,  and 
itm  fork.  I  knew  a  Miller,  whofe  conftant  Prac¬ 
tice  was  to  feed  his  Hogs  half  Way  with  wetted 
bran,  and  then  fed  them  on  with  a  fine  Pollard 
worth  fourteen  Pence  the  Angle  Buihel,  till  they  fiit- 
tea  and  weighed  forty  Stone  a-piece,  and  though 
t;ie  i  ieih  or  them  was  loofer  than  the  Corn-i.d 
Hogs,  yet,  by  mixing  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Salt¬ 
petre  among  common  Salt,  it  very  much  improved 
it  both  in  Colour  and  Firmnefs.  But  the  Flefh  of 
iuen  Hogs  always  weighs  heavier  than  that  fatted 
wiin.  Corn,  and  is  generally  whiter  and  fweeter  ; 
ana  it  is  for  this  Reafon,  that  the  Vale  Men  feldom 
fat  a  Hog  with  their  Beans,  but  will  give  k  a  Cou- 
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p]e  of  Bufhels  of  fine  Pollard  at  lad,  to  take  off 
any  Ranknefs  the  Corn  may  leave. 

Breeding  of  Pigs.  Now  you  that  have  been  fucb 
good  Managers,  as  to  have  a  Litter  of  Pigs  lafe 
Month,  may  cheaply  wean  them  in  this,  as  being 
the  prime  Month  in  the  Year  for  Whey,  Skim- 
milk,  and  artificial  and  natural  Grades ;  and  if  to 
the  Whey  and  Milk  you  add  Pollard,  or  Bran,  or 
Grains,  it  will  make  them  grow  fafter  ;  but  nothing 
comes  up  to  Kernel,  for  if  a  few  Peafe  or  Barley,- 
or  French  Wheat,  (Pc.  is  given  them  beffdes,  it  will 
make  them  grow  to  a  good  Stature,  in  half  the  T  ime 
as  Whey  or  Skim  miik  alone  will.  By  this  early 
Breeding,  the  Pigs  will  thrive  a-pace,  and  come  in 
for  their  Share  ofStubbling,  which  fometimes,  in  a 
Shedding  Year,  will  half  hit  them  for  Porkers;  or 
prepare  them  for  Baconers,  by  the  Help  of  Beech 
or  Oak-mafic,  which  fometimes  fuccecd  the  Harveft, 
and  near  fits  them,  while  tbofe  Pigs,  that  were  far¬ 
rowed  near  Winter,  will  grow  ftunted,  lean,  and 
fcabby,  and  never  make  good  Hogs.  Thus  a  Sum¬ 
mer-bred  Hog  may  very  well  come  in  for  a  Ba- 
coner,  by  Candlemas  or  Lady-day  at  fur  theft. 

Lo  cure  a  Sow  whofe  JVound  gangers  after  Spay - 
ing.  Mix  Tar,  Turpentine,  and  Hogflard  toge¬ 
ther,  and,-  while  they  are  boiling-hot,  pour  it  into 
the  Wound.  Hogs -fie  fh  and  Horfe-fieffi  you  can¬ 
not  feald,  or  put  any  Liquor  too  hot  into  their 
Wounds. 

f For  ms  in  Hogs ,  and  how  to  keep  them  in  Healthy 
when  they  are  obliged  to  drink  putrefied  IVater  in  dry' 
Summers.  Thele  voracious  Infedfs  are  often  found 
in  the  Intrails  of  Hogs,  occafioned  by  foul  Feeding, 
and  Drinking  of  natty  Waters,  which  in  Ponds,  in 
dry  Summers,  are  generally  loaded  with  / mimalcula , 
that  consequently  poilon  the  Blood  of  the  Creature, 
and  breed  thele  Devourers.  An  I  all  a  nee  of  this 
happened  to  a  Barrow-  Hog.,  that  my  Butcher 
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bought  out  of  a  Farm-Yard,  for  twelve  Shillings, 
about  five  Years  ago,  which  he  kept  on  good  Peafe, 
in  order  to  fat  him  *,  but  finding  it  eat  home  one 
Day,  and  none  another,  and  got  but  little  Flefh, 
thought  it  beft  to  kill  him,  and  then  he  found  a 
Cinder  of  large-headed  long  Worms  in  a  Gut,  a 
little  diftant  from  the  Maw  *,  a  Misfortune,  he  told 
me,  was  very  common  among  Hogs  •,  but  is  what 
mine  are  never  troubled  with,  nor  with  the  Garget 
or  Mealies,  fmce  I  have  given  them  the  Powder  of 
Crude  Antimony,  among  their  Meat,  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a  Shilling,  twice  or 
thrice  a  "Week,  to  each  Hog,  either  when  he  goes 
about  the  Yard,  or  while  he  is  fatting  ;  and  which 
will  alfo  procure  him  a  good  Stomach  to  his  Food  : 
Or  you  may  give  him  the  Powder  of  Madder,  the 
fame  Quantity,  four  Times  a  Week,  and  it  will 
cleanfe  his  Blood,  keep  him  in  Health,  and  caufe 
him  an  Appetite.  It  is  reported,  that,  if  Hogs  are 
foul  and  meafled,  four  Stiiiers  Wafh  wall  cure  tnem  •, 
but  this  I  diftruft :  However,  this  is  true  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  our  Farmers,  this  Year,  1741,  gave  the  Lee 
of  Aches  among  their  Meat,  as  the  bed  Thing  they 
knew  to  prevent  the  Garget,  Meafles,  &c. 
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F  the  Rot  of  Sheep,  The  great  Rot,  in  1735, 


began  chiefly  about  Midfummer ,  and  continu¬ 
ed,  till  May  following,  fo  general,  that  many  Thou* 
hands  of  Sheep,  in  low  and  wet  Grounds,  died 
throughout  England .  The  fame  I  have  to  obferve 
of  the  Summer  1738,  which  proved  fo  wet,  even 
from  April  to  November,  that  it  became  almoft  as 
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deftrudive  a  Rot  as  the  other,  with  this  Difference,' 
that  the  Rot,  in  1735,  was  a  lean  one,  and  this,  irr 
1738,  a  fat  one,  becaufe  the  former  was  fudden  and 
violent,  as  the  other  was  leifurely  and  flow.  And 
though  I  have  foi  merly  made  known  a  rpoft  famous 
antiinoniacal  Receipt  to  prevent  the  Rot,  and  even 
cure  a  Sheep  that  is  but  juft  touched  with  it,  yet 
by  Reafon  of  the  Difficulty  there  is  of  coming  by 
the  Regulns  of  Antimony,  and  the  Dearnefs  there¬ 
of,  many  have  refufed  to  try  it  i  Since  which  I  have 
R ui  ]o  nappy,  as  to  difcover  another  that  will  in¬ 
fallibly  anfwer  the  fame  Purpofe,  after  much  Study, 
Enquiry,  and  Traveling  fome  Years. 

An  infallible  Receipt  to  prevent  the  Rot.  Put  chop¬ 
py1  Rue  into  a  Pail  of  Water  over  Night,  next  Morn- 
fft’Jcefe  it  out,  and  put  in  as  much  Salt  into  the 
lame  Liquor  as  will  make  an  Egg  fwim  :  Of  this 
give  five  Spoonfuls  to  a  Sheep  once  in  nine  Days  in 
the  g  reate  ft  Danger,  in  lefs,  fcldomer,  according  to 
Difcretion,  and  let  the  Sheep  go  in  the  fame 
Giound,  be  it  ever  fo  bad,  and  they  will  take  no 
Harm  ;  you  may  depend  on  it. 

Remarks  on  this  Receipt .  There  is  nothing,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  Hufbandry,  that  meets  with  lefs  Credulity 
or  its  Succefs,  than  a  Remedy  to  prevent  the  Rot  in 
Sheep,  becaule  there  have  been  fo  many  Compoffti- 
ons  preferibed  for  it,  that  only  anfwer  their  End  in 
I  ai  r,  or  that  dc  too  chargeable,  troublefome,  or 
difficult  to  come  at  their  Ingredients.  And  this  has 
the  rather  happened,  on  account  of  the  Diffidence 
mat  is  natural  to  a  Farmer,  beyond  mod  other 
Men,  who  having  neither  Time  nor  Money  to  ex¬ 
pend  in  the  Trial  of  new  Projects,  and  being  bi- 
afted  by  old  Cuftoms,  the  moft  of  any  People  un¬ 
der  the  Heavens,  are  perfectly  ffiy  of  new  Inventi¬ 
ons,  though  they  appear  ever  fo  reafonable,  for  Fear 
of  Impofition.  Therefore  the  aforefaid  Receipt  was 
Calculated  for  their  plain  A  pp  re  hen  lion,  Gheapnefs 
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of  Ingredients,  and  Eafinefs  of  corning  by,  which, 
if  any  Thing  will  tempt  to  a  Trial,  this  muiT,  and 
then  they  will  furely  find  the  promifed  Succefs, 
which  may  be  readily  proved,  by  fingiing  out  two 
or  three  Sheep  only,  that  a  Shepherd  is  feldom  at  a 
Lofs  to  know,  before  they  come  to  an  abfolute  Rot, 
and  then  let  their  Cafe  prove  the  Thing  :  Till  then. 
Jet  every  one  fufpend  their  Judgment,  and  regard 
-the  following  Account. 

In  the  great  Rot  that  happened  to  Sheep  in  1735, 
there  were  two  Farmers  who  rented  five  hundred 
Pounds  each  a  Year,  and  kept  three  hundred  Sheep 
a-piece.  Now  both  thefe  had  a  confiderable  Part 
of  their  Grazing-Ground  lay  at  the  Foot  of  a 
fpewy  Hill,  adjoining  to  a  River.  Both  Paid  they 
knew  a  Remedy  to  prevent  it  in  the  word  of  Ground, 
and  therefore  did  not  fear  it ;  the  Confequence  was 
that  he,  that  made  Ufe  of  my  Receipt,  faved  all 
his  Flock  perfectly  (bund,  the  others  all  rotted  and 
died,  and  fo  did  all  others  about  them.  The  Truth 
of  which  is  ready  to  be  attefted,  and  if  any  think 
Et  to  enquire  of  both  Farmers  of  the  fame,  they 
may  know  where  they  live,  on  Application  to  me. 
If  then  the  reft  of  Great -Britain  and  Ireland  meet 
with  the  fame  Benefit,  I  hope  they  will  do  me  that 
Juftice,  in  Requital,  as  to  fend  me  authentic  Ac¬ 
counts  of  the  fame,  by  Letter  Poft-paid,  directed 
for  Mr.  William  Ellis ,  to  be  left  at  Mr.  Ofborne' s 
Bookfeller,  in  Gray'" s-Inn,  London.  That  I  may 
hope  for  fome  Gratification  from  the  Public,  for 
openly  making  known  fo  ineftimable  and  plain  a 
Remedy,  that  muft  be  worth  an  hundred  Pounds, 
even  to  fome  fingle  Vale  Farmers,  who  keep  large 
Flocks,  and  feldom  efcape  a  Rot  once  in  three 
Years  but,  to  the  Nations  in  general,  of  immenfe 
Value.  Good  God !  thos  Man,  through  Inconfide- 
ration,  call  many  of  thy  Works  mean,  yet  what 
Food  do  the  meaneft  of  them  yield  to  Multitudes  of 
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thy  Creatures  !  Surely  it  was  a  wife  Thought  of  the 
great  and  learned  Lord  Bacon  :  Whatever  God  thinks 
worthy  of  EJfence ,  Man  Jhould  think  worthy  of  Sci¬ 
ence. 

The  Caufe  of  the  Red-water .  The  Rot  and  the 
Red-water  are  certainly  the  two  moft  univerfal  and 
mod  fatal  Diftempers  ‘belonging  to  a  Sheep  ;  and 
therefore  I  fhall  offer  to  your  Confideration  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Reafons,  how  the  Red-water  is  firft  bred, 
in  order  to  prevent  it's  and,  if  taken,  feme  choice 
Receipts  to  cure  it.  In  the  Weft  of  England ,  they 
allow  it  to  be  bred  by  Change  of  Pafture,  by  the 
Worrying  of  a  Dog,  by  the  Ewe’s  being  beat 
down  and  bruifed  by  a  Ram,  by  Driving  too  far  at 
a  Time,  and  by  the  Inclemency  of  the  Weather. 
Others  are  of  Opinion,  it  commences  by  a  certain 
Bladder  of  Water  under  the  Tip  of  the  Heart, 
which  fealds  and  damages  it  in  Time,  and  thereby 
fpoils  the  whole  Mats  of  Blood.  T.  o  break  this 
Bladder,  they  chace  the  Sheep  every  Morning,  with 
the  Dog,  about  the  Fold  or  Pen,  which  makes 
them  ftrain  *,  and  lb  does  the  Fear.  The  Eye  of  a 
Sheep,  that  is  near  overcome  with  the  Red- water, 
will  appear  red  round  the  Infide  \  the  Belly  will 
fwag  with  Water,  if  tried  •,  and  the  Skin  look  of  a 
redd  ilk  Colour  :  Therefore,  as  a  Sheep’s  Blood,  at 
this  Time,  is  moftly  Water,  fome  are  ot  Opinion, 
that  Bleeding,  in  this  Cafe,  is  Death.  On  which 
Account,  the  following  Receipts  were  invented  to 
Supply  it. 

The  War  wick  (hire  Way  of  curing  the  Red-water . 
The  Cure  here  is,  to  put  as  much  Salt  in  half  a 
Pint  of  Spring-water,  as  will  make  it  of  an  urinal 
Tafte  ",  and,  when  all  is  diftblved,  they  give  it  in 
a  Horn  to  a  Sheep,  as  loon  as  ever  they  find  it  be¬ 
gin  to  droop,  which  it  commonly  does  a  little  be¬ 
fore  they  die. 

A  Jecond,  third ,  and  fourth  Way.  Give  fuch  a 
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Sheep  half  a  Pint  of  warm  Milk  From  the  Cow? 
and  it  will  vomit  the  Sheep;  and  fo  will  the  fait 
Water  ;  and  therein  conftfts  the  Cure,  as  they  fay. 
Others  will  give  a  little  Flour  of  Brimftone,  mixed 
with  Urine.  Others,  beaten  Grains  of  Paradife, 
mixed  with  Treacle. 

*To  cure  Sheep-hove  in  Clover ,  or  Lucern ,  &c.  In 
this  Month  is  the  chief  Danger  of  the  whole  Year 
for  having  Sheep  in  Clover  ;  therefore  have  a  Re¬ 
medy  ready,  becaufe,  by  an  expeditious  Application 
of  fuch,  many  have  been  faved.  For,  whether 
this  Misfortune  happens  in  Clover,  Lucern,  or  by 
a  frefh  Bite  of  Turnep-leaves,  efpecially  on  their 
fecond  Sprouting,  make  Ufe  of  the  following  Me¬ 
dicine  :  In  this  Month,  or  next,  gather  Plantain- 
leaves,  and  boil  them  in  Spring-water  ;  which  drain, 
and  bottle  up  For  Ufe.  When  there  is  Occafion, 
give  four  Spoonfuls  to  a  Sheep,  mixed  at  the  fame 
Time  with  a  little  Vinegar ;  and  alfo  juft  cut 
the  Roof  of  the  Mouth,  rubbing  a  little  Salt  on  the 
fame :  This  is  pra&ifed  by  one  of  our  beft  $hep» 
herds. 

A  fecond.  Open  the  Vein,  that  runs  down  from 
the  Eye  of  the  Sheep. 

A  third.  But,  if  the  Cafe  is  defperate,  then  job 
a  Penknife  a  little  Way  into  the  Paunch  of  the 
Sheep,  between  the  Pluckl e-bone  and  the  fhort  Rib, 
and  clap  a  Pitch-plaifter  on  the  Wound  ;  or,  if  you 
apply  nothing,  it  may  do  well. 

Drying  Ewes.  When  a  Lamb  is  taken  oft  an 
Ewe,  for  Sale  or  Weaning,  and  you  have  a  Mind 
to  dry  the  Ewe,  rub  her  Bag  with  fome  of  her 
Milk  ;  then  mix  Oil  of  Turpentine  with  fome  Tar, 
and  anoint  her  Udder  with  it  :  But,  I  ftiould  have 
faid,  let  her  ftrft  be  milked  by  the  Pland,  at  twenty- 
four  Hours  End,  and  then  immediately  ufe  the 
Ointment,  which  will  dire&ly  turn  her  Milk,  and 
thereby  prevent  Damage  ;  but,  if  you  negled  fome 
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Remedy,  it  is  a  Chance  if  it  do  not  garget.  Thh 
fame  Mixture  I  ufe  myfelf,  and  it  is  fo  powerful  a 
Remedy  in  this  Cafe,  that  it  will  anfvver,  if  applied 
to  Mares,  or  any  other  Bead,  for  the  like  Reafon. 

Baiting  Sheep.  Now  the  Grafs  on  Commons 
fprings  a-pace,  and,  generally,  affords  a  good  Bite 
but,  where  a  Common  is  not  dinted,  cr  the  Number 
of  Sheep  limited,  they  are  then  apt  to  keep  it  al¬ 
ways  bare,  and  many  Times  obliged  to  go  to 
Fold  with  half  a  Belliful,  and  then  the  Hunger* 
Rot,  or  other  Misfortunes  often  enfiie.  For  which 
Reafon,  a  good  Hufbandman,  who  has  inclofed 
Fields  near  a  Common,  will  always  be  provided 
with  Clover,  or  other  artificial  Grafs,  ready  for  Ap¬ 
plying  this  Defect ;  and  in  this  Month,  after  the 
Sheep  have  fed  till  about  One  or  Two  o'Clock,  will 
take  them  off  the  Common,  and  halt  them  (as  we 
call  it)  on  fuch  Grafs,  till  they  be  drove  to  the  Fold  < 
by  which  Means  they  will  dung  and  (tale  a  great 
Quantity,  always  keep  half  fat,  and  be  better  ena¬ 
bled  to  withftand  Di  ft  refs  ;  and  for  which  Purpofe  I 
commonly  fow  Clover,  or  Thetches. 

Sto  make  Ewes  take  Ram .  In  my  next  Monthly' 
Book,  I  fhall  give  you  an  Account  how  to  fuckle 
Houfe-lambs,  and  Apply  the  Markets  all  the  Year' 
with  them,  by  three  feveral  efficacious  Receipts, 
whofe  Ingredients  will'  oblige  the  Ewes  to  take  Ram 
at  any  Time. 

cTo  have  fat  Sheep  and  Beef  at  Harveft .  The  very 
Beginning  of  this  Month,  frngle  out  fome  of  your 
old  broken- mouthed  Ewes,  or  Wethers,  and  put 
them  into  your  Clover-field  y  or,  if  you  have  non 
this  Conveniency,  put  them  into  your  fallow  Fields 
to  fat  againft  Harveft  to  ferve  your  Reapers.  This 
is  a  good  Piece  of  Hufbandry*,  for  Beef,  and  all  Meat, 
is  generally  fold  dearer  then,  than  at  other  Times  ; 
and,  as  the  Men  work  hardeft  at  that  Time,  they 
are  in  Courfe  moil  hungry,  and  will  with  Flea  Are 
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eat  fat  Mutton,  in  any  Shape  of  Dreffing,  efpecially 
in  Pyes,  in  which  this  Meat,  well  feafoned,  will 
Peep  fome  Time.  It  is  likewife  the  Practice  of  fome 
Farmers  to  fat  a  dry  Cow  for  the  fame  Purpofe  ; 
and,  if  he  cannot  difpenfe  with  the  whole  Beaft,  a 
Neighbour  will  gladly  come  in  for  a  cheap  Share. 
In  the  dear  Month  of  May,  1741,  when  fat  Beef 
was  fo  fcarce  it  could  be  hardly  got  for  Money,  and 
it  fold  in  London  for  Eight-pence  a  Pound,  fome 
Farmers  bought  Bulls,  or  old  Cows,  to  fat  thus  a  gain  ft 
Flarvcft,  left  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  get  further 
into  the  ButchePs  Books,  than  they  can  out.  I 
fitted  three  Ewes  and  a  large  Sow  againft  Plarvefk 
that  did  me  great  Service,  in  keeping  off’  the  extra¬ 
vagant  Price  of  Butchers  Meat. 

Of  Shearing  Sheep .  The  latter  Part  of  this 
Month,  by  fome,  is  chofen  for  Wafhing  and  Shear¬ 
ing  their  Sheep  ;  which  is  rather  two  early,  and 
therefore  feldom  done,  but  on  neceffitous  Accounts, 
as  when  fat  Sheep  are  to  be  driven  to  London ,  or 
elfewhere  on  long  Journies  *,  for,  if  their  heavy  Coats 
of  Wool  were  to  remain  on  at  this  Time  of  Year, 
by  long  Driving  in  fultry  Weather,  it  likely  might 
bring  them  under  Surfeits,  and  kill  many  of  them. 
Others  will  fnear  their  fat  Sheep,  while  they  feed  in 
their  Meadows,  as  believing  they  will  thrive  the 
fafter  for  it;  for  they  can  more  boldly  fhear  a  fat 
Sheep  than  a  lean  one,  becaufe  their  being  flefliy  and 
in  good  Fleart  makes  them  able  to  refill  thofe  Wets 
and  cold  Winds,  that  would  kill  poor  Sheep* 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Mifcellaneous  Matters  in  Hujbandry ,  for  the 

Month  of  May. 

|J  OUG  HING  Beans  and  Peafe.  Now  hough 
it  your  Horfe-beans  and  Field-peafe,  that  were 
fet  and  lowed  in  Ridge-lands,  as  many  are  between 
Harrow  and  Affion.  The  Beans  in  Rows  at  about 
eighteen  Inches  a  funder,  and  at  two  Inches  and  a 
half  Diftance  each  Bean,  were  fet  by  a  frnail  Dib¬ 
ber,  that  is  made  to  enter  the  Ground  fo  far  and  no 
farther,  crofs  the  Ridge-lands.  Their  Peafe  alfq 
they  low  in  Drills,  made  crofs  the  Ridge-lands  with 
a  Hand-hough,  at  two  or  three  Feet  a  part,  which 
are  likewife  to  be  houghed  in  this  Month.  Others 
fet  their  Horfe-beans,  as  above,  in  Broad-lands, 
as  many  are  in  their  dry  gravelly  Loams  between 
Hemp§tead  and  Watjord ,  on  one  plowing  up  a  Wheat 
or  Barjey-ftubbie.  Some,  again,  will  fet  them  in 
this  Manner,  on  new  broken  up  Sward-ground,  on 
one  Plowing,  to  great.  Advantage  ;  for,  by  this 
Method,  the  Roots  of  Beans  and  Peafe  are  belt 
fhaded,  and  the  Charge  of  Setting  defrayed  by  the 
Seed  that  is  laved.  But  no  Way  of  Houghing  comes 
up  to  the  Horfe-break,  where  it  can  be  ufed,  which, 
in  this  Month,  is  to  be  drawn  between  Rows  of 
of  either  the  Broad,  or  Horfe-bean,  or  Field-peafe, 
or  Kidney-bean  ;  and  then  a  Hand-hough  im¬ 
mediately  follows,  to  pull  up  the  Mould  clofer 
to  the  Bean  or  Pea-roots,  &c.  than  the  Horfe-break 
could.  But,  where  thefe  Operations  are  not  per¬ 
formed,  I  know  a  Farmer,  that  makes  Ufe  of  the 
common  Foot-plough,  who  draws  it  between  the 
Rows  of  the  Pinion -blue,  or  Rouncival  Grey-pea, 
which  he  Towed  in  Drills,  at  fomething  above  two 
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Feet  afunder,  and  it  turned  up  the  Mould  on  the 
Roots  of  each  Row  pretty  well,  but  not  fo  well 
as  the  double -breafted  Foot-plough  *,  then,  as  a- 
bove,  he  made  Ufe  of  the  Hand -hough  to  perfect 
the  reft. 

Houghing  with  the  Dutch  Hough .  But,  befides 
{applying  Houghing  by  one  or  other  Sort  of  the 
Horfe- breaks,  now  is  the  Month  alfo  to  make  Ufe 
of  the  Hand  Dutch  Hough,  for  its  great  Service  in 
difpatching  and  cleaning  a  great  deal  of  Ground,  in 
a  little  Time,  of  Weeds,  and  keeping  it  fine  and 
hollow.  The  Purpofe  of  this  Inftrument  is,  to  work 
between  thofe  Rows,  or  Drills  of  Wheat,  Rye, 
Barley,  Oats,  Tares,  Lentils,  &c.  when  any  of 
them  are  fown  at  ten,  fourteen,  or  this  Side  twenty 
Inches  Diftance  •,  for  the  Horfe-break  has  not  Room 
to  be  drawn  between  fuch  narrow  Rows.  I  know  a 
Farmer  that  twice  a  Year  employs  no  lefs  than 
eight  of  this  Sort  of  Houghs,  to  his  great  Advan¬ 
tage  ,  and  fows  fuch  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 
Tares,  Lentils,  &c.  by  the  Three-wheel  Drill- 
plough,  and  fows  them  clofer,  than  he  does  Beans 
or  Peafe,  on  Purpofe  for  Houghing  between  their 
Rows  with  thefe  Hand -houghs. 

The  Benefit  of  houghing  Beans.  The  Benefit  of 
Houghing  was  more  apparently  feen  this  Year, 
than  in  many  others,  becaufe  the  long,  cold,  dry 
Spring,  and  dry  Summer,  1741,  caufed  the  Blok 
foms  to  dry  and  fall  off,  for  Want  of  fufficient 
Moifture,  and  even  killed  many  a  Bean-ftalk,  after 
it  had  got  Pods  on.  About  Pinner ,  near  Harrow 
in  Middlefex ,  they  were  more  than  ordinary  fenfible 
of  this.  Thofe  Horfe-beans,  that  were  drilled  and 
houghed,  were  good  Crops  in  general  ;  but  thofe, 
that  were  plowed  in,  or  harrowed  in,  were,  for 
the  molt  Part,  as  bad.  Here  they  lowed  their 
Horfe-beans  in  Drills,  at  two  Feet  afunder,  which 
were  houghed  twice  in  all,  for  four  Shillings  an  A- 

ere  ; 
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ere  ;  and  one  Man,  in  this  Work,  would  hough 
over  an  Acre  in  one  Day,  for  which  he  had  two 
Shillings  ;  and  the  fame,  when  he  houghed  them  a 
fecond  Time:  However,  by  one  Fault  is  known 
how  to  prevent  another ;  and  they  are  now  refolved 
to  fow  all  their  Beans  in  Drills,  for  the  Future. 

Of  blooming  JVh eat.  The  Winter,  1733,  was  fo 
mild,  that  Wheat  grew  all  along  very  rank  and 
long,  till  it  fhot  into  a  fmall  Ear,  as  it  always  does 
in  this  Condition :  The  fame,  when  Wheat  looks 
whey-coloured,  or  yd  low- flagged,  as  it  did  all  May* 
and  till  it  fhot,  and  after.  Then  it  is  a  true  Sign  it 
will  be  fmall-eared  ;  and  this  laft  Sign  being  occa- 
fioned  by  Wets  and  Cold,  as  it  happened  all  that 
May ,  and  till  about  the  Fourth  of  June ,  it  was  fo 
ominous  of  a  bad  Blooming-time,  that  the  Farmers 
would  wager  before-hand,  the  Wheat  did  not  bloom 
well ;  and  it  accordingly  happened  *,  for  the  Bloom 
came  out  but  flow,  and  in  a  fmall  Quantity,  and 
that  was  fevera!  Times  wafhed  off,  which  was  a 
lure  Token  the  Wheat-ear  would  not  kern  well, 
nor  did  it :  Whereas,  the  Year  before,  the  Bloom 
came  on  the  Ear,  as  loon  almoft  as  the  Flag  bur  ft, 
and  was  very  thick  on  it,  which  brought  on  a 
plentiful  Crop  ;  for,  unlefs  Wheat  blooms  well, 
it  cannot  kern  well,  in  1741,  there  was  as  fine  a 
Bloom  as  ever  was  feen,  from  the  iirft  to  the  laft, 
and,  accordingly,  a  moft  plentiful  Crop  enfued  *, 
which  caufed  the  Market  to  fall  ten  Shillings  in  five 
Bufhels,  in  about  one  Month’s  Time,  juft  before 
Harveft. 

How  a  Barley- crop  fuffered  by  the  Ignorance  of  a 
Ploughman.  A  Crop  of  Barley  was  fown  in  March , 
1 740- 1,  where  a  Turnep  crop  had  been  juft  before 
eaten  off  a  ftiffifh,  moift,  level  Loam.  As  foon  as 
the  Ground  was  cleared  of  the  Turneps,  the  Farmer 
laid  fourteen  Cart-loads  of  Dung  on  one  Acre, 
which  was  fpread,  and  ploughed  in  with  the  Hert¬ 
ford/hire 
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fordfhire  Whee]  Fallow- plough  *,  then  he  harrowed 
all  plain,  and  fowed  and  harrowed  in  his  Barley. 
Now*  here  was  fuch  a  Miflake  committed,  as  loft 
half  the  Crop  ^  for  the  Ploughman,  being  a  young 
Novice  in  the  Art,  ploughed  the  Sheep  and  Horfe- 
dung  in  fo  deep,  that  the  Roots  of  the  Barley  had 
little  or  no  Benefit  of  fiiem,  becaufe  this  ftiffGround 
turned  up  in  large  heavy  Furrows,  and  eafily  buried 
the  Dreffing ;  fo  that,  at  the  latter  End  of  this 
Month,  the  Barley  looked  with  fuch  a  Tick,  pale 
Countenance,  as  foretold  there  would  not  be  above 
half  a  Crop,  for  Want  of  that  Affiftance,  which  a 
fkilful  Ploughman  would  have  given  it,  by  plough¬ 
ing  in  the  Dung  more  {hallow.  Or,  if  he  had  firft 
hacked  the  Ground,  then  harrowed  it  plain,  lain  on 
his  Dung,  plowed  it  in  {hallow  in  Broad-lands, 
and  then  harrowed  in  his  Barley,  it  might  fully  have 
anfwered  the  End  *,  becaufe  the  Ground,  by  this, 
would  have  been  made  fine  and  hollow,  and  the 
Dreffing  kept  near  enough  the  Surface,  for  the 
Roots  of  the  Barley  to  ftrike  eafily  into.  Or  if  he 
had  ploughed  it  the  firft  Time  {hallow  into  Broad- 
lands,  then  harrowed,  dunged,  and  ploughed  it  a 
fecond  Time  a  little  deeper,  he  would  have  turned 
up  the  Dung  near  the  Top,  and  greatly  improved 
the  Crop :  Though  the  moft  common  Way  is,  to 
give  fuch  Ground  only  one  Plowing,  and  harrow 
in  the  Barley-feed  *,  then  they  fpread  their  ffiort  rot¬ 
ten  Dung  on  the  Top,  or  fold  on  it,  or  lay  twenty 
Buffiels  of  Soot  over  each  Acre  •,  and,  if  Rain  fuc- 
ceeds  in  Time,  it  commonly  produces  fix,  feven,  or 
eight  Quarters  of  Barley  on  an  Acre. 

A  Barley -O' op  loft  by  Sowing  Mow 'burned  Seed . 
An  old  Farmer  near  me  committed  this  Miftake  5 
rather  than  to  buy  good  Seed,  he  made  ufe  of  his  own 
Mow-burned  Barley-Seed,  and  fowed  it  in  March 
all  over  a  Nine- Acre  Field  whofe  Soil  was  a  loamy 
Chalk  1  but,  finding  it,  in  May  1741,  come  up  with 

a  very 
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a  very  weak  Blade,  forefaw  it  would  prove  a  de¬ 
fective  Crop,  which  to  cure,  he  firft  turned  his  Store- 
Sheep  in  to  eat  it  up,  and,  about  the  Eleventh  of  this 
Month,  he  was  plowing  the  fame,  to  fow  it  over  a- 

gain  with  better  Seed. - Happy  is  he*  who,  by 

others  Harm,  learns  to  beware* 

A  poor  Barley  and  Wheat  Crop.  By  the  great 
Froft  of  1739,  the  Ground  was  made  prodigious 
hollow,  infomuch  that  one  Plowing,  afterwards* 
did  as  much  Good  as  two  or  three  at  other  Times  ; 
and  though  a  great  deal  of  Land  received  the  Be- 
nefit  of  being  thus  eafily  brought  into  a  fine  Tilth, 
yet  it  proved  a  Fault  in  many  others  •,  for  it  let  in 
the  Froft  to  the  fucceeding  Crops  of  Wheat,  and* 
where  the  Ground  was  not  well  manured  with  hot 
Dreffing,  the  Crop  buffered.  On  the  Fourteenth 
of  July  1741,  I  law  a  Crop  of  Wheat  and  Barley 
grow  together.  The  Reafon  was,  that  the  Froft, 
getting  into  the  Ground,  fo  chilled  the  Roots  of  the 
Wheat,  that  the  Owner  thought  to  prevent  its  Da¬ 
mage  by  harrowing  Barley-Seed  in  over  all  the 
Ground  ;  but  there  proved  neither  a  good  Crop  of 
Wheat  nor  Barley,  becaufe,  the  Earth  being  of  the 
hurlucky  Nature,  or  of  a  clofe  whitifh  Loam,  it 
was  too  hard  to  let  in  and  cover  Barley-feed  enough 
for  a  Crop.  Yet  the  very  fame  Pradlice  fucceeded 
extremely  well  in  many  of  the  ridge  half  Acre  Vale 
Lands  the  Spring  before  this,  becaufe  this,  being  a 
black  Mould,  was  fo  much  fhattered  and  loofened  bv 
the  great  Froft,  as  to  let  the  Barley-Seed  be  freely 
harrowed  in  and  covered  *,  whereby  an  excellent  Crop 
of  Barley,  with  a  Mixture  of  Wheat,  was  mowed 
off.  But  I  remember  one  filly  Gentleman  loft  a 
great  deal  by  obliging  his  Servants  to  tread  down 
the  Barley  to  come  at  and  reap  the  Wheat,  and  then 
to  mow  the  Barley,  whereas,  had  he  mowed  all  to¬ 
gether,  he  had  aCted  like  a  true  Farmer. 

A  Field  of  Wheat  weeded  by  Sheep .  In  our  Chil- 

turn 
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turn  Country,  a  Farmer  having  a  Three -acre  Field 
of  Wheat  come  up  very  well  on  the  ridge  Fart  of 
two-bout  Stitches,  and  not  in  the  Thoroughs,  the 
Weeds  grew  fo  thick,  that  a] moil  choaked  the 
Wheat.  Upon  this,  the  Farmer  turned  in  fixty 
Sheep  in  this  Month,  even  when  the  Wheat  was  up¬ 
on  the  Spindle,  and  had  not  fhot  into  Ear  ;  the 
Sheep  took  their  Paths  along  the  Thoroughs,  like  fd 
many  difcreet  Weeders,  and  miffed  biting  the 
Wheat  for  the  Sake  of  the  Weeds  •,  by  which  they 
fo  cleared  the  Field,  that  he  had  a  better  Crop  thant 
his  Neighbours,  who,  before  this  happened,  were  like 
to  out-do  him.  —  But  this  was  a  bold  Venture,  and 
fuch  that  few  would  run  the  Rifque  of,  did  not  Ne~ 
ceffity  prove  the  Incentive. 

The  Benefit  ofi  dr  effing  Land  with  Urine .  This  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  beft  of  Dreffings  for  mod 
Vegetables,  if  made  ufe  of  at  a  right  Time,  and  in 
a  right  Quantity.  A  Farmer  found  it  fo,  when  he 
ufed  it  fo  late  as  in  this  Month  on  his  Wheat, 
which  he  fprinkled  out  of  a  Garden  Watering-pot, 
over  his  Wheat,  as  it  grew  in  two-bout  Stitches  5 
and  for  this,  and  other  Purpofes,  he  faved  it  in  a 
Barrel  which  he  ufed  to  carry  into  the  Field  in  a 
Cart,  and  there  drew  it  out  into  his  tin  Watering- 
pot.  But  another  Farmer  had  a  better  Contrivance  ; 
he  kept  his  Chamberlie  in  a  great  Oil  Jar,  that  is 
to  be  bought  at  the  Oil-Shops  in  London ,  for  about 
tour  Shillings  a-piece  ;  when  it  was  full,  he  put 
the  Pifs  into  a  Barrel  in  a  Cart,  and,  in  January , 
February ,  March ,  April,  or  May,  would  let  it  out 
into  a  wooden  long  Trough,  bored  full  of  little 
Holes,  that  lay  acrofs  the  Aide  of  the  Cart,  by 
which  the  Pifs  would  run  gradually  out  over  a  great 
deal  of  Wheat  in  a  little  Time;  and  it  was  oblerv- 
ed,  that  this  Farmer  had  the  beft  Wheat  in  the 
Country  on  his  chalky  Loams,  near  Thing  in  Heri- 
fiordfoire.  Another  Trial  was  made  by  a  Groom, 

X  who. 
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who,  by  Way  of  Curiofity,  had  a  Mind  to  try  the 
Effed  of  Horfe-pifs,  and  therefore  fprinkled  it  over 
fonne  Wheat  bat  once,  that  grew  in  two-bout 
Stitches  near  Nettleden ,  which  caufed  it  to  come  on 
ib  rank  that  they  were  forced  to  cut  it  down  feveral 
Times,  and  at  lad  it  run  fo  much  into  Straw,  that 
there  was  hardly  any  Corn.  Another  Trial  was 
made  w?ith  Chamberlie,  by  a  Gentleman,  who  drew- 
ed  it  over  the  Roots  of  a  Wall-Fruit  Tree  to  make  ' 
it  prolific,  but  indead  of  that  it  killed  it ;  however, 
P*rt  of  the  next  Tree’s  extreme  Roots  having  re¬ 
ceived  fome  of  the  Pifs,  it  caufed  it  to  flourifh  in 
a  furious  Manner,  and  bear  more  Fruit,  than  ever 
•  it  did  before.  Another  Proof  of  the  good  Effed  of 
this  was  annually  experienced  by  a  Gardener,  who, 
having  but  a  little  Spot  of-Ground,  enjoyed  the 
greated  Crops  of  Kitchen-Greens  in  all  the  Country 
about  him,  by  the  Help  of  Pifs,  which  was  his  on¬ 
ly  Dreding  ;  and  which  he  every  Year  faved  and 
fprinkled  over  all  his  Land,  and  it  caufed  his  O- 
mons,  in  particular,  to  come  early,  and  grow  into 
very  large  Roots.  Another  Effed  of  Pifs  was  on 
the  Roots  of  a  Vine,  which  growing  at  the  Back- 
Door  of  an  Ale-houle,  the  Gueds  ufed  to  pifs  on  the 
lame,  which  produced  fuch  a  Multitude  of  large 
Bunches  of  Grapes,  that  the  like  was  feen  no  where 
clfein  the  neighbouring  Parts.  But,  by  the  Way,  let 
me  give  this  Item  in  the  Ufe  of  Pifs,  that  it  is  bed 
made  Ufe  of  when  the  Wheat  has  got  a  little  Head, 
becaufe,  if  it  flioufd  burn  the  Roots,  the  Shade  of 
its  Head  will  help  to  recover  them.  In  Grafs 
Grounds,  it  diould  be  Ipnnkled  in  January  and 
February. 

The  great  Benefit  of  drejfing  Ground  with  Bogs - 
Bung.  At  the  Sign  of  the  Bell  at  Bagnal  in  Bed- 
jordfhire ,  lives  a  Vidualler,  who  owns  about  one 
Acre  of  Ground  near  his  Houle  in  a  common  Field, 
vvnofe  Soil  being  a  gravelly  Loam,  it  has  been  fown 

Time 
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Time  out  of  Mind  every  Year,  without  making  it 
fallow,  as  the  reft  of  the  Farmers  do  in  the  fame 
Field,  and  fo  lofe  every  third  Year’s  Crop,  which 
this  Man  enjoys  by  inclofing  his  Piece  of  Ground 
with  moveable  Hurdles,  and  drefting  the  fame  with 
Dogs-Dung,  which  is  accounted  the  next  beft  Dref- 
fing  to  Pigeons-Dung  *,  and  as  he  breaks  Setting- 
dogs,  and  is  a  Game-keeper,  he  keeps  fuch  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  Animals,  as  return  him  a  confiderable 
Quantity  of  this  Dung  every  Year,  which  enables 
him  to  fow  Horfe-beans,  Wheat,  Barley,  and  peafe 
alternately  :  And  this  Year,  x74I,  he  had  one  of 
the  beft  Crops  of  Wheat,  that  fucceeded  his  Lift 
Year’s  Bean-Crop.  And  what  was  very  particular  ; 
when  moft  Bean- Crops  miffed  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion  in  1740,  he  had  a  moft  plentiful  one  on  this 
dry  gravelly  Soil,  and  which  I  was  an  Eye-witnefs 
of*  And^  thus  I  know  a  Gentleman,  who  keeps  a 
large  Pack  of  Hounds,  have  the  greateft  Crops  of 
Gram,  wherever  he  fpreads  their  Dung, 

Of  the  new  invented  round  Wife -Worm  Sieve.  This 
is  a  very  curious  Machine  lately  invented,  and  is  ve¬ 
ry  much  to  the  Honour  of  the  ingenious  Artift,  whofe 
Name  I  forbear  to  mention,  as  having  no  Leave  for 
the  fame.  It  is  about  nine  Feet  long,  large  at  one 
End,  and  imaller  at  the  other,  worked  by  two 
Men,  one  of  which  is  employed  by  turning  it  with 
a  Winch,  or  Handle,  like  a  Grind-ftone,  and,  while 
it  is  turning  round,  it  is  conftantly  fupplied  with  more 
Corn  out  of  a  Loft  by  a  Spout,  which,  by  Means  of 
this  Worm-fafhioned  roundifh  Wire  Screen,  runs  out 
in  a  ftne  clean  Manner,  leaving  all,  or  moft  of  the 
Seeds  of  Weeds,  and  light  offal  Kernels  behind  5 
and  this  it  will  not  only  perform  exquifitely  fine  and 
bright  by  the  Twift  of  its  long  Worm  Shape,  but 
it  will  likewife  difpatch  great  Quantities  in  a  little 
1  ime,  to  the  more  than  ordinary  Benefit  of  the 
Farmer;  for,  let  his  Wheat,  or  other  Grain,  be 
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ever  fo  good,  yet  every  Hufbandman  knows,  that 
if  any  Burrs,  Crow-Needles,  Cockle,  Darnel,  or 
other  Trumpery,  is  mixed  with  it,  it  will  meet  with 
a  Price  accordingly  at  Market :  However,  it  is  too 
common  a  Misfortune,  and  which  a  Farmer  is  the 
more  liable  too,  as  he  generally  changes  his  Servants 
every  Year  ;  fo  that,  if  he  had  a  good  one  this, 
he  may  have  a  bad  one  next,  who  knows  not  how 
rightly  to  ufe  a  Knee-fan,  or  Wind-fan,  to  throw 
Corn,  or  to  fieve  or  clean  it  by  the  tall,  (landing, 
(loping  WireYcreen  ;  or  who,  through  Lazinefs, 
will  not  fan  it  nor  throw  it,  or  fieve,  or  fcreen  it 
often  enough.  All  which  ill  Properties  are  here  a  - 
voided  for  this  Screen  alone,  after  the  Corn  has 
pa  (Ted  through  the  CavinYieve,  and  flung  out  of  its 
Chaff,  will  fo  truly  clean  it,  as  to  make  it  fit  for 
the  niceft  Buyer.  In  fhort,  here  is  more  Labour  faved, 
a  great  deal  more  done  in  a  Day,  with  lefs  Charge, 
and  much  cleaner,  than  Corn  is  done  in  the  prefent 
common  Way.  The  Reafon  of  which  is  plainly  v 
demonftrated  on  Sight  of  its  Working,  when  the 
Beholder  may  obferve  the  Corn  paffing  through  the 
feveral  Turnings  and  Worm-twinings  of  this  round 
Wire-fcreen  ;  in  which,  if  the  Seeds  of  Weeds,  and 
light  underline  Corn,  mifs  dropping  through  in  one 
Part  or  Twining,  they  are  forced  through  the  next, 
or  fome  other,  before  they  get  to  the  Screen’s  End. . 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  this  Screen  will  likewife, 
by  its  feveral  violent  Turnings  and  Toffings  of  Bar¬ 
ley,  exquificely  well  break  off  the  Ails  of  this  Corn, 
beyond  Treading  and  Thrafhing  it,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  Fafhion,  we  are  forced  to  do,  before 
we  can  clean,  it  of  i  its  Nufance.  This,  therefore, 
is  to  give  Notice,  that  I  will  furnifh  any  Per- 
,  fon  with  it,  if,  by  a  Letter,  Pod- paid,  directed  for 
me  to  be  left  at  Mr.  OJborne* s,  Bookfeller,  in 
Gray9 s-Im^  they  will  fend  me  Encouragement  for 
<  f;he  fame. 


A  far - 
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A  farther  Account  of  Peat- Afnes.  To  what  I  have 
before  wrote  (at  Page  68)  on  Peat-Afhcs,  I  add,  that 
between  Hempftead  and  E/ at  for  cl  in  Hertford/hire ,  a- 
bout  the  Year  1738,  a  low  Meadow,  that  lies  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  River’s  Side,  was  broke  up,  and  a 
moft  excellent  Peat  difcovered,  not  inferior  (as  is 
reported)  to.  that  of  Newbury  in  Berkfhire ,  becaufe 
eight  Bufhels  of  thefe,  which  are  equal  to  twelve 
common  Winchejier  Bufhels,  are  fufficient  to  manure 
one  Acre  of  Corn-ground  with  and  all  that  Quan¬ 
tity  coils  but  five  Shillings  and  four  pence  at  eight 
Pence  a  Bufhel,  and  it  is  faicl  to  do  as  much  Service 
as  twenty  Bufhels  of  Soot.  A  cheap  Dreffing  indeed, 
thus  to  return  great  Crops,  if  the  Seafon  is  kind, 
both  of  Corn  and  Grafs,  befid.es  preventing  the  Da¬ 
mage  of  Infedls.  But  I  fhall  fay  no  more  of  it,  here, 
by  Reafon  I  (hall  give  a  long  Detail  of  its  great  Vir¬ 
tues  and  Benefits  to  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  in  the 
Month  of  July  ;  where  I  fhall  infert  the  Copy  of  a 
Letter,  written  to  me  by  the  Proprietor,  letting 
forth  Examples  of  its  tranfcendent  Qualities,  for  now 
the  Mafic  is  taken  off  it,  which  tor  feme  Years  pail 
has  kept  the  Cheapnefs  and  Value  of  Pea t-a  flies  in 
Difguiie,  for  avaricious  Ends. 

ci  0  deftroy  the  Potatoes  as  a  Weed.  Though  this 
be  a  mod  ufeful  Plant,  yet  when  Wheat,  or  other 
Corn,  fucceeds  a  Crop  of  them,  as  is  often  done,  they 
will  rot  the  Weed,  and  damage  much  Corn,  if  they 
y/ere  not  totally  deftroyed  before  its  Sowing,  which 
is  hard  to  do-,  however,  what  was  wanting  then, 
may  in  a  great  Meafure  be  fupplied  now,  by  the 
Weed-hook,  which,  if  carefully  employed,  will  kill 
them,  for,  if  they  are  pretty  high  in  their  Haulm,  they 
will  bleed  on  Cutting,  and  die. 

Dreffing  Land  with  old  Lhatch .  This  a  Farmer 
did  with  what  came  off  an  old  Barn,  by  fpreading 
it  over  a.  gravelly  loamy  Field,  immediately  after 
he  had  fallowed  it  in  Broad-Lands,  where  it  did  a 

great 
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great  deal  of  Good,  by  keeping  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Ground;  afterwards  he  plowed  it  in  on  the  firfb 
Stirre  in  Broad-lands  again,  and  fo  on  till  he  fow- 
ed  the  fame  Land  with  Wheat,  for,  tho’  this  is  a 
tough  Dreffing  at  fird,  yet,  by  the  fhort  Nature  of 
the  Gravel,  it  will  be  foon  reduced  into  a  much  fhor- 
ter  Body,  and  do  confiderable  Service  to  the  Wheat- 
Crop. 

The  Scarcity  of  Provijion  in  1740.  The  lad:  Win¬ 
ter,  1740,  and  this  Spring,  1741,  in  Chejhire ,  Hay 
was  fold  for  Half-a-Guinea  a  hundred  Weight ;  and 
as  this  County  has  not  a  great  deal  of  plowed 
Land,  Stover  was  fo  fcarce,  that  five  or  fix  Cows 
have  been  feen  to  lie  dead  in  a  Farm-yard  in  a 
Morning.  And  Wheat,  in  January ,  was  fold  for 
twelve  Shillings  a  Buftiel,  and  Barley  eight,  fo  that 
the  poor  People,  in  many  Places,  would  diligently 
attend  a  Neighbour’s  Brewing  for  the  Grains  to  eat 
with  Salt,  which  Poverty  occafioned  the  Death  of 
many.  So  in  Wales ,  and  DevonJJoire ,  &c.  great 
Numbers  or  Horfes,  Cows,  and  other  Cattle  died 
for  Want.  The  fame  Reafon  made  Horfes  fell  at 
a  mod  low  Rate  in  the  North,  and  forced  many 
Farmers,  that  never  did  before,  to  eat  Barley-Bread, 
to  fell  the  little  Wheat  they  had,  to  pay  their 
Rent ;  while  fome  others,  whofe  Land  was  of  the  ft  iff 
Sort,  and  lav  fheltered  from  the  North-Wind,  got 
Abundance  of  Money.  Yet  Providence  was  fo  good, 
that  on  the  twenty-third  of  July,  1741,  Wheat,  of 
the  bell  old  Sort,  was  fold  in  Hempftead  Market, 
tor  tour  Shillings  and  fix  Pence  a  Bufhel. 

To  prepare  human  Ordure  for  dr  effing  Land.  For 
Want  of  knowing  how  to  manage  this  hot  Dreffing, 
it  has  difcouraged  many  from  ufing  it  on  this  Ac¬ 
count ;  therefore,  I  fhall  here  make  known  a  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Method  in  the  Improvement  of  it.  I  think 
it  was,  in  this  Month,  he  had  his  Houfe-of-Qffice 
emptied,  and  the- Soil  carried  into  a  Hovel-place, 

to 
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to  remain  Under  Cover  in  a  Heap,  which  as  loon  as 
done,  he  had  ic  all  covered  with  Mould,  where  it 
lay  lome  Time,  till  the  Dung  got  dry.  Then  he 
got  more  Mould,  and  Chalk,  or  Lime,  and  had 
it  mixed  altogether  with  the  Shovel,  and  let  it  lie 
fome  Time,  when  he  had  it  turned  and  mixed  again, 
and,  by  this,  he  got  it  into  a  dry  and  almoft  pow¬ 
dered  Body,  fit  to  fow  out  of  a  Seed-cot ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  had  it  lowed  over  his  Wheat  in5  the 
Month  or  *y ufiucivy ^  by  a  hdan  s  Hand,  as  we  do 
Soot  out  of  a  Seed-cot  and  it  produced  wonderful 
Crops.  By  this  Method,  the  common  Objection, 
that  human  Ordure,  laid  on  Land,  will  breed  Net¬ 
tles,  is  proved  fallacious,  when  it  is  laid  on  as  it 
ought  to  be  :  Indeed,  when  it  is  put  thick  on  Land 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  Sink,  and  no  more  done  to 
it,.  I  own  it  is  apt  to  do  ic :  But,  when  cured  after 
tms  Example,  it  is  one  of  the  oeit  of  Dreflings,  both 
for  Corn,  as  well  as  Grafs  ground.  But°in  Cafe 
there  is  a  Necefiicy  for  ufing  this  molt  fertile  Dref- 
fing  on  Grals-land,  and  the  Owner  has  not  Tim'* 
to  cure  it,  it  may  be  done  thus  :  A  Farmer,  in  this 
Month,  got  it  out  01  his  Privy-hou-ie,  by  firlt  mixing 
Straw  with  it,  and  then  it  would  admit  of  Ihovelinp 
and  loading  it  into  a  Cart,  which  he  drew  into  his 
Field,  and  laid  it  in  Heaps;  then  with  Three-tin 
Forks  he  fpread  it  about,  and  let  it  lie  till  it  was 
thoroughly  dried.  On  this,  he  had  a  Gate  bulked' 
which  he  drawed  with  a  Horfe,  and  it  fo  lcratched 
about  the  powdered  Dung,  as  to  make  it  enter  into 
me  Roots  of  the  Grafs,  which,  by  the  Help  of 
feveral  fucceeding  Showers  of  Rain,  produced  a  laid 
Crop  in  the  Summer  1741.  And  it  is  this  Dun<r 
that  is  fo  much  efteemed  by  Gardeners,  that  ma’ 
ny  of  them  prefer  it  to  all  others,  for  nourifhino- 
an  Onion-Crop ;  and  which,  they  fay,  makes  the 
largeft  Roots  of  any  Dung  whatfoever.  So,  on 
Grafs-ground,  it  produces  the  excellent  Honey- 

Suckle 
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Suckle  Grafs,  which  it  will  nourifh  and  maintain 
feveral  Years  together,  in  plentiful  Crops,  as  1 
have  experienced. 

A  fecure  Way  to  get  a  good  Crop  of  Clover -Seed, 
About  the  very  Beginning  of  this  Month,  flout  up 
that  Clover  Field  that  you  have  been  feeding, 
and  defign  for  Seed  •,  for,  by  fo  doing,  you  may 
have  your  Clover-feed  earlier  than  in  the  common 
Way,  which  will  give  you  the  better  Opportunity 
to  enjoy  a  large  Seed,  and  get  it  in  full  ripe  and 
dry  :  Whereas,  if  you  (lay  till  it  is  fit  to  mow  for 
Hay,  before  you  fhut  up  the  Field,  the  feed y  Head 
of  the  Clover  is  generally  fo  late  ripe,  that  the 
Crop  is  often  fpoiled  by  Rains,  or  cannot  be  got 
dry,  for  Want  of  Heat  enough  in  long  Days. 
And  indeed,  this  was  the  chief  Reafon,  why  fo  lit¬ 
tle  Clover-feed  could  be  got  found  in  the  Year  1739  ; 
for,  when  the  Clover  was  to  be  mowed  for  Seed,  a 
wet  Seafon  continued  fo  long,  that  mod  of  it  was 
fprouted  and  fpoiled  in  the  Field  ;  infomuch  that 
good  Clover- feed  has  remained  dear  ever  fines  ;  and 
all,  becaufe  they  mud  needs  go  on  in  the  old  Way 
of  mowing  their  Clover  firft  for  Flay,  before  they 
fhut  it  up  for  Seed.  I  have  convinced  feveral  of 
this  egregious  Error  by  Word  of  Mouth,  but  I 
hope  I  fhall  many  more,  by  the  Help  of  my  pub¬ 
lic  Pen,  and,  molt  ol  all,  thole  who  are  to  fave 
their  Crop  of  Clover-feed  in  inclofed  Fields  *,  becaufe 
here  they  have  not  that  Opportunity  of  getting  it 
dry,  fo  late  in  Summer  as  September ,  as  they  have, 
who  mow  it  in  open  Fields,  as  molt  do  in  the 
Welt  Country^  from  whence  London  is  fup plied 
with  great  Quantities  of  this  Seed,  which,  for  its 
great  Service  to  the  Farmer,  is  called  the  Mother 
of  Corn  %  and  therefore,  without  lowing  this  belt 
of  artificial  Grafs-feed,  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  as 
being  a  compleat  Farmer  in  the  Management  of  an 
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inclofed  Farm,  where  its  Fields  are  kept  under  the 
Plough. 

The  Two-wheel  Wood- chip  Plough .  This  Plough, 
as  I  have  not  mentioned  it  before,  I  have  thought 
it  necefiary  to  do  it  here,  for  its  great  Ufefulnefs  in 
ploughing  wet  or  dry  Ground  in  three  or  four  Bout- 
lands  •,  which  it  does' the  bed  of  all  others,  becaufe 
it  has  but  one  Mortife  in  the  Share  *,  and  therefore 
is  called  by  fome  the  Creeper  -plough,  that  does  not 
gather  up  Dirt,  and  dog  behind,  like  our  Two- 
wheel  Hertfordjkire  Plough  ;  but  works  extreme 
•well  in  all  'Weathers,  when  a  Plough  can  be  ufed, 
and  is  allowed  to  be  the  bed  for  ploughing  Land 
in  three  and  four  Bouts,  which  they  do  about  Pin- 
nar ,  Richmanfworth ,  Chajfont ,  and  fome  other  few 
Places  *,  for  this  excellent  Plough  is  not  much  known 
at  prefent,  and  therefore  not  in  much  Ufe  ;  but  I 
would  recommend  it,  as  the  bed  of  Ploughs  for 
this  Sort  of  Work,  for,  if  a  Plough  may  be  faid 
to  be  ferviceable  both  in  Low  and  High-lands,  this 
is  that. 
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Of  Turneps ;  a  farther  Account  of  them 

T  N  this  Month,  fome  of  our  Farmers  fow  Tur- 
-&•  neps  for  an  early  Crop  ;  fome  fow  them  to 
draw  and  fell  *,  others,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
fat  off  fome  of  their  Sheep  betimes,  and,  by  the 
fame,  prepare  their  Ground  for  Sowing  Wheat, 
which,  by  fuch  early  Sowing  and  Feeding,  is  often 
made  to  turn  to  a  very  good  Account  but  then  the 
Management  mud  be  accordingly.  Now,  to  do 
this  effedually,  fuch  Ground  ought  to  be  in  great 
Heart  to  forward  the  Turnep-crop  with  Expedi¬ 
tion,  that  fuch  Turneps  may  be  eaten  off  by  Alhal- 
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lowsvtide,  or  fooner,  and  the  fame  Ground  fowed 
with  that  Golden  Grain,  Wheat ;  And,  for  this 
Purpofe,  it  was  the  ufual  Practice  of  a  Farmer 
near  Amerjham ,  to  fow  in  this  Month  the  Seed  of 
the  Dutch  white  flat  Turnep,  that,  in  favourable 
Seafons,  would  be  fit  to  make  Ufe  of  in  July ,  Au- 
gujl)  or  September.  The  next  Sort,  be  fowed,  was 
the  Green  Round  ;  then  the  White  Round  ;  next 
the  Red  Round  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  the  Tankard,  or 
Sugar-loaf  Turnep- feed,  whole  Turnep  grows  with 
great  Part  of  their  Roots  above-ground  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  December) ,  January ,  February ,  or  March , 
the  Sheep  can  eafily  come  at  them  in  fnowy  Seafons, 
In  this  Month,  four  pounds  of  Turnep-feed  fhould 
be  fown  on  one  Acre  ;  becaufe  the  Fly,  being  now 
as  bufy  as  at  any  Time,  and  having -lefs  hood, 
preys  more  furioufly,  than  in  the  latter  Seafon  ;  for 
at  Midfummer  we  fow  a  Pound  lefs  on  that  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Ground,  and  afterwards  but  two.  If  tne 
Ground  is  hard,  give  your  Harrows  the  Load  of  a 
large  Pole;  but,  if  fine,  you  cannot  harrow  the 
Seed  in  with  too  light  a  Harrow.  A  Farmer  not 
being  able  to  get  Houghers  in  due  1  ime,  he,  to 
prevent  the  Crop  Setting,  or,  what  we  call,  Burn - 
ingj  drew  his  Harrows  over  them  three  i  ime?  in  a 
Month,  with  ten  Days  Intermifiion  between  each 
Time,  and  by  this  preferved  his  Crop  in  good  Or~ 
der,  till  he  got  Houghers,  But  this  is  better  done 
by  the  Sheim,  which  is  a  triangular  Inftrument 
with  feveral  fixed  iron  Feet,  or  Houghs,  in  the 
fame,  as  I  fhall  defcribe  hereafter.  Turneps,  tho5 
lown  thick,  never  fet  fooner  than  three  Weeks,  but, 
after  that  Time,  they  will  heat,  and  force  one  a- 
nother  to  grow  ;  and  then,  if  they  are  let  alone,  will 
fet,  ^nd  have  little  or  no  Roots  to  any  Advantage. 
But  more  of  this  in  next  Month  ;  where  I  fhall  very 
rnqch  enlarge  on  the  Propagation  of  this  excellent 
Root,  by  giving  the  following  Account  or  it,  viz. 
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— Ploughing  for  a  Crop  of  Turneps.  A  feconi 
P/ay.  A  third  Way.  A  fourth  Way ;  Ploughing  a 
wet  Bung  Piece  of  Ground  the  heft  Way?  for  a  Crop 
of  Turneps.  Turneps  got  on  a  Fallow.  An  Oatftub - 
hie  ploughed  for  T urneps.  A  Pea-ftuhhle  ploughed  for 

T urneps .  Another  Way.  To  prepare  a  Be  an  ft  uhhle 
for  T urneps.  Plowing  and  Sowing  Turnep-feed  in  V ale - 
grounds .  Plowing  and  Sowing  Turnep-feed  in  three 
or  four  Bout  lands.  Sowing  Turnep-feed  in  Brills . 
Sorts  of  T urneps,  and  their  proper  Soils.  Of  good  and 
had  Turnep-feed.  To  prove  the  Goodnefs  of  Turnep- 
feed.  Sowing  Turnep  feeds.  Houghing  Turneps.  The 
Way  of  faving  a  Crop  of  Turnep-feed.  The  Way  of 
cleaning  Turnep-feed.  The  Benefit  of  my  Receipt  for 
keeping  off  Crows ,  Rooks ,  and  other  Birds ,  from  da¬ 
maging  the  Turnep-feed  Crop.  Another  Way  to  fave 
a  Crop  of  Turnep-feed ,  Ploughing  up  a  Pea-ftuhhle , 
for  Sowing  Turneps  a  third  Way.  And,  in  July^  I 
(hall  prefent  the  World  with  an  excellent  Receipt 
for  preventing  the  Fly’s  damaging  young  feedling 
Turneps,  by  a  Powder  mixed  with  the  Seed  three 
Days  before  Sowing,  for  Two-Pence  an  Acre 
Charge,  as  it  is  pra&ifed  by  fome  Farmers  and  Gar¬ 
deners.  And,  in  another  Month,  l  fhall  infert  an 
invaluable  Receipt  to  keep  off  the  Slug  and  Fly 
from  Turneps,  Cole,  Weld,  and  many  other  Things  i 
and  that  if  it  rains  a  Month  together  *,  for  it  is  no 
Powder,  and  which  even  the  Gardeners  about  London 
kre,  at  this  Time,  Strangers  to* 
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rp  FI  E  prefent  Turnpike  Improvement  of  Roads*,* 
when  it  is  honeflly  managed  with  good  Judg~ 
mentj  is  certainly  of  prodigious  Service  to  this  Na¬ 
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tion  in  genera],  by  contracting  great  Quantities  of 
Heath,  Donny,  and  other  common  Grounds,  into 
a  narrow  Compafs  •,  having  Horfe-fiefh,  Time,  and 
Labour-,  travelling  fecurely  with  Wheel-carriages; 
flopping  (tray  Cattle,  and,  fometimes,  a  High-way’ 
Colle&or,  with  many  other  Conveniences  ;  mod  of 
which  were  enjoyed  to  great  Advantage  in  the  feveral 
Yales  of  England ,  where  before,  in  fome  Winter- 
feafons,  their  Roads  were  formerly  fo  bad,  as  even 
to  prevent  the  Farmer's  Carrying  his  Corn  to  an 
advantageous  Market. 

Fuji  Way  to  mend  Roads .  All  Market-roads  are 
to  be  kept  in  good  Repair  ;  and,  to  do  this  in  the 
cheapeft  and  beft  Manner,  there  are  feveral  Ways 
pra&ifed,  according  as  the  adjacent  Country  can 
furnifh  proper  Materials.  About  a  Mile  from  me, 
there  were  two  different  Roads  made  good,  that, 
before,  were  in  a  very  bad  Condition,  as  being  both 
of  a  loamy,  clayey  Nature,  and  lay  almoft  fiat  ; 
which,  by  handing  Waters,  and  the  often  Tread 
of  Cattle,  became  deep  and  miry:  Thefe  Roads 
were  undertaken  to  be  repaired  in  this  Month,  that 
they  might  have  the  greateft  Length  of  the  Summer 
to  dry  and  fettle  them.  To  this  Furpofe,  there 
were  feveral  Teams  invited  (mine  for  one)  from  ad- 
joining  Parifhes,  by  Way  of  Gift ;  fome  whereof 
came  with  their  pecked  fhared  Foot-ploughs,  others 
with  Wheel-ploughs  and  began,  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Road,  to  plow  and  ridge  up  one  Thorough, 
or  Furrow,  as  they  do  the  half-acre  Vale  Ridge- 
lands  ;  and*  here  one  Plough  came  after  another, 
till  the  Ground  was  gathered  up  fix  or  eight  1  imes, 
whereby  the  highefl . Part  was  raifed,.  at  lead,  two 
Feet  above  the  common  Level  oi  the  Earth,  for 
Waggons  and  other  Carriages  to  travel  dry  in  the 
wetteft  Times.  But,  as  this  had  no  other  Amend¬ 
ment,  than  what  the  Plough  gave,  it  did  not  laft  a 
great  while  in  a  good  Condition. 

Afeconi 
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A  fecond  Way.  The  other  Road  was  made  thus : 
The  Ground  was  ploughed  in  the  Manner  the  lad 
was,  by  being  gradually  gathered,  or  ridged  up, 
but  mod  of  ail  in  the  middle  Part  of  the  Road,  to 
a  little  more  than  the  Breadth  of  a  Waggon.  On 
this,  a  Foundation  of  large  Flint-ftones  was  fpread 
all  over  the  fame,  and  Chalk  over  all ;  by  which 
the  higheft  Part  was  raifed  two  Feet  above  the 
common  Level  of  the  Ground  :  And,  after  fome 
Rains  had  fell,  the  Horfes  and  Waggons  prefled  it 
fo  tight,  that  it  became  like  a  Rock,  but  apt  to  be 
Aippery  in  wet  Weather:  This  was  performed  at 
the  Charge  of  the  Lord  of  the  Mannor. 

A  third  Way.  Where  a  Road  lies  low,  has  any 
thing  of  a  Fall  with  it,  and  a  Water  out  of  a  Pond 
or  River  can  be  commanded  to  be  ran  over  it  ;  fuch 
a  Road,  when  got  muddy,  may  be  prefently  waffl¬ 
ed  clean  by  the  Run  of  fuch  Water  •,  and  fo  again, 
as  often  as  it  becomes  foul,  as  it  is  now  done  in  fe~ 
veral  Parts  of  England ,  where  fwich  a  low  hollow 
Road  is  kept  with  a  found,  hard,  clean  Bottom,  by 
only  fuch  timely  Waterings.  A  clear  Example  of 
this  may  be  feen  a  Mile  or  two  off  Barking  in  Surrey, 
where  formerly  was  one  of  the  worft  Roads  in  that 
Part  of  the  County,  but  now  one  of  the  beft  *,  made 
fo  by  the  Help  of  an  Engine,  placed  in  a  little  Houfe 
built  on  Purpofe  for  it,  which  railes  Water  out  of  a 
low  Ground,  and  carries  it  over  this  Road. 

A  fourth  EBay,  is  done  by  ploughing  up  the 
Ground  into  a  very  high  Ridge-land,  and  then  lay¬ 
ing  on  a  Covering  of  Chalk,  and  on  that,  a  Coat  of 
Gravel,  which  will  become  one  oi  the  beft  Roads, 
provided  the  Waters  do  not  overflow  it  too  foon: 
if  they  do,  it  will  be  poachy  a  long  Time  after. 
But,  for  a  bye,  narrow,  high-ridge  Road,  I  never 
faw  a  better  than  that  gravelly  one,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  Hendon- Church  and  Edgware  in  Middlefex , 
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and  runs  about  three  Miles  in  Length,  on  the  Back 
of  the  great  London  Road. 

A  fifth  Way.  In  low  boggy  Grounds,  that  lie  ve¬ 
ry  watery,  where  they  can’t  be  drained  off,  lay  large 
Faggots  of  Bn fh,  or  Elm,  one  Layer  of  them  crofs 
another,  and,  if  Occafion  be,  three,  or  more  Feet 
high  ;  and  then  with,  or  without,  fome  Earth  over 
all,  coverall  again  with  large  Stones  crofs  each  other, 
two  Feet  thick,  that  have  one  Side  pretty  even: 
Then  with,  or  without  fome  Gravel  over  them,  a 
good  Road,  may  be  made,  as  it  is  lately  done  between 
Aylesbury  and  Winfiow ,  in  Bucks*  where  their  floughy 
Roads  are  now  made  very  pleafant  ones.  -Small 
Faggots  of  Bufh,  or  other  Wood,  or  Broom,  or 
Whins,  or  even  Bundles  of  Bean-ft raw,  are  the  moft 
ready  Amendment,  that  can  be  made  life  of,  with, 
or  without,  Gravel  over  them  ;  but  Stones  over 
them  are  beft,  in  Cafe  of  fudden  Damage,  „  which 
often  happens  in  Winter,  by  the  Wafh  of  Rains 
and  the  Gulling  of  Wheels  *,  I  fay,  thefe  may  be 
made  very  ferviceable,  by  laying  them  crofs  a  Rug- 
till  better  Materials  can  be  had  ;  but,  if  Faggots 
be  laid  long-ways,  they  do  little  Good.  In  Abort, 
where  a  Road  lies  wide  and  free  of  the  Drip  of 
Trees,  it  may  be  kept  in  good  Repair,  with  Stones, 
Gravel,  Chalk,  W7ater,  CY.  at  a  fmall  Charge  : 
But  where  thefe  Impediments  are,  the  Owner,  it  is 
true,  enjoys  a  quicker  Growth,  than  ordinary,  of 
his  Trees, -but,  I  am  fure,  it  is  almoft  a  conftant 
Damage  to  High-ways,  where  they  are  narrow  $ 
therefore  it  is  a  Pity  there  is  not  a  Law  to  reftrain 
their  Growth  fo  near  High-ways.  Likewife,  where 
Hedges  are  fuffered  to  ft  and  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twen¬ 
ty  Years,  for  the  Sake  of  obtaining  a  great  deal  of 
Wood,  they  do  much  Damage,  not  only  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  Drying  of  a  narrow  Road,  but  alfo  by 
annoying  Travellers,  expofing  them  to  the  Lofs  of 
their  Eyes,  and  caufing  Coaches,  Waggons,  and 
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other  loaded  Carriages  to  draw  the  heavier.  Such 
Owners  of  Hedges  fhould  be  obliged  to  trim  them 
up,  by  cutting  their  Outfides  in  May.,  June ,  or 
July,  with  that  we  call  in  Hertford/hir t  a  Mawkauk , 
which  is  a  Piece  of  an  old  Scythe,  fixed  in  a  long 
Handle  of  Wood,  that  a  Man  may  reach  their 
Tops  with,  as  he  ftands  on  the  Ground. 

To  mend  bye ,  narrow  Lanes ,  or  (lot ched  Gate -ways 
in  Vale-grounds.  Firft  throw  of  the  loofe  Dirt,  till 
you  come  to  fomewhat  a  harder  Bottom  ;  then  lay 
Black-thorn  Bufhes,  as  a  Foundation,  and,  on  them, 
.either  Chalk,  Hurlucky-ftones,'  Sand-ftones,  Flints, 
or  Gravel,  and  it  will  fecure  it  many  Years  ;  ana 
it  is  now  the  Way,  that  is  made  Ufe  of,  in  the  hi¬ 
ther  Part  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury.  And,  for  Gate¬ 
ways,  if  there  is  a  Dij;ch  on  each  Side,  a  hoilow 
Tree,  or  four-fquare  Boards,  is  proper  to  be  laid 
along  under  the  Bu(h  and  Stones,  where  an  Aren  of 
Brick  or  Stone  cannot  be  afforded. 

Flow  a  boggy  Piece  of  Ground  was  mended.  Mir . 
Stoughton  fays,  that  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren ,  being 
the  'King’s  Surveyor,  found  the  Way  next  the  Prrdy- 
Garden ,  between  the  two  Gates  at  Whitehall ,  to  be 
extreme  bad,  and  it  had  baffled  his  Predecefibrs,  by 
Means  of  being  an  ill  Earth  :  Upon  this,  he  dug  ic 
down  two  Feet,  and  there  pitched  and  rammed  it 
well  with  Stones  ,  upon  that  he  tnrew  what  cams 
put,  and  pitched  it  again  fubftantially,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  firm  to  this  Day,  only  muff  be  mended 

what  the  Coaches  wear  out,  — - The  Road  out  or 

White-chapel  was  firft  made  good  by  laying  Trees 
a-crofs,  and  then  Earth,  which,  with  Ditches  made 
on  each  Side,  mended  it  for  the  prefent  ;  and,  to 
keep  it  fo,  they  laid  a  high  Row  of  large  Gravel, 
which  is  forced  in,  and  keeps  that  Part  highett 
to  throw  off  the  Water  ;  and  the  Dirt  is  preffed 
into  the  Ditches,  which  are  every  Year  cleanfed, 
and  fo  likely  to  endure  for  ever. 
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Of  Horfes,  Mares,  and  Colts, 

GRAZING  Cart  and  Plough-horfel,  In  this 
Month,  our  Dr  aught- horfes  are  generally  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  Grafs,  and,  in  our  inclofed  Chilturn -fields, 
we  commonly  feed  them  on  Clover,  which  is  reckon¬ 
ed  a  foul,  rank  Grafs,  in  Comparifon  of  fome  of  the 
bed  natural  Sort  ;  but,  as  it  is  of  a  more  warm  and 
hearty  Nature,  it  makes  the  Bead  lefs  liable  to  take 
Cold,"  and  do  his  Work  the  better:  Yet,  at  fir  ft, 
we  are  careful  in  turning  out  our  Horfes,  by  letting 
it  be  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  before  they  go  out  of 
the  Stable;  and  then,  if  the  Weather  is  cold,  or 
wettifh,  take  them  in  every  Night,  till  the  Sea  fan 
becomes  more  agreeable ;  and  then,  about  a  Week 
after  they  have  been  out,  fome  bleed  them  :  Bat, 
for  the  mod  Part,  we  daily  work  our  Horfes,  under 
the  Feed'  of  this  Grafs,  or  Lucern,  by  taking  them 
up  every  Morning  throughout  the  Summer,  and 
give  them  a  Bait  of  Corn  and  Chad  for  two  Hours 
before  they  are  collared  ;  and  the  fame,  after  they 
come  from  Cart,  or  Plough,  which  fattens  their 
flnfhy  green  Meat,  and  caufes  it  to  yield  good 
fNourifhment.  In  our  Chilturn  inclofed  Fields,  we 
fetter  or  logger  every  Horfe,  if  we  apprehend  they 
will  be  unruly,  and  break  out ;  bur,  where  no  Dan¬ 
ger  appears,  they  go  loofe  and  free.  After  the  fame 
Manner,  we  turn  our  Horfes  into  a  Field  of  green 
Thetches,  where  they  will  equally  feed  and  thrive, 
as  they  do  on  Clover,  or  Lucern.  1 

A  fecond  Way ,  is  done  by  daily  mowing  and  giv¬ 
ing  Clover,  Thetches,  or  Lucern,  on  Racks  ;  and, 
though  it  is  not  commonly  pra&ifed,  yet  may  St. 
Foyne  be  mowed  green,  and  given  to  Advantage, 
in  the  fame  Manner.  Others  fow  the  three  Grades 
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bf  Clover,  Raygrafs,  and  Trefoil,  altogether,  arid 
cut  it  for  Cattle’s  eating  it  green  in  Racks,  and  they 
will  not  only  keep  ITorles  in  Health,  but  fat  them5 
or,  at  lea  ft,  keep  them  in  Flefh  and  in  Heart  under 
their  Work,  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  produce  A- 
bundance  of  Dung  with  the  Help  oi  Straw.  In  this 
Management  many  Farmers  are  not  careful  to  bleed 
their  working  Horfes  above  twice  a  Year,  and  that 
is  commonly  at  Chrifhnas  and  a  little  alter  their 
Going  into,  or  being  fed  with  artificial  Graft  in 
Racks,  becaufe,  by  their  conftant  Working,  the 
Grofihefs  of  this  Feed  is  prevented  breeding  Yellows, 
Surfeits,  Farcies,  Staggers,  and  other  Ails,  which 
often  happen  by  too  great  Plenty  of  Blood  and  too 
little  Work*  This  Method  of  mowing  Clover,  or 
Tnetches,  and  efpecially  the  latter,  may  be  done  in 
Vale-Ridge  half-acre  Lands,  as  well  as  in  Chi  hum 
inclofed  Fields  :  And  therefore,  where  convenient 
Ground  lies  near  enough  the  Stable,  that  Farmer 
who  negle&s  Sowing  Thetches,  or  Clover,  for  this 
Furpofe,in  my  Opinion,  may  be  juftly  called  a  bad 
Hufbandman. 

A  third  Way,  is  done  moftly  in  the  Vale  Country, 
where  their  Land  lies  chiefly  in  the  common  Field. 
There,  for  Want  of  Inclofure,  they  are  forced  to 
flake  their  Horfes  with  Baffen  Ropes,  on  their  Grafs 
Baulks,  which  generally  lie  as  Head-lands  to  their 
plowed  Grounds.  But  this  Way  has  its  bad  as  well 
as  good  Effe&s  •,  for,  by  this  Confinement,  the 
Horfes  tread  down  Stale  and  Dung  on,  and  fpoil 
a  great  deal  of  Grafs,  which  they  refufe  to  eat,  till 
they  are  brought  on  the  fame  a  fecond  Time  fome 
Weeks  after,  that  the  Wafh  of  Rains,  and  the  Pu¬ 
rity  of  the  Air,  may  fufficiently  fweeten,  and  re¬ 
turn  another  good  Bite.  By  this  alfo  the  rlorfe  is 
expofed  to  the  Torment  of  the  Bry-Fiy,  which 
moft  vehemently  draws  Blood,  and  torments  the 
Creature,  to  the  Hindrance  of  its  Thriving  5  and 
-  •  Z  what 
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what  is  extreme  dangerous,  a  Horfe,  in  the  Night, 
may  Leak  loofe,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  Damage 
among  common  field  Corn.  Bat  Neceflity  has 
no  Law:  However,  there  is  this  Conveniency  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  that,  by  fuch  Staking,  the  Horfes 
Dung  and  Stale  are  employed  and  treaded  in  as 
Dreffing  for  enriching  the  fame  Ground  againft  ano¬ 
ther  Crop ;  and  this  Management  is  not'^only  per¬ 
formed  on  Grafs-Baulks,  but  alfo  on  Pieces  of 
Thetches. 

Si  fow  to  If  ay  is  pel  formed  by  giving  the  yellow 
1  urncp  in  the  Manger,  or  letting  them  feed  on 
them  in  the  Field  ;  but  the  former  Way  is  moftly  in 
Ufe,  as  they  do  in  feveral  Parts  of  Suffolk  and  Nor¬ 
folk,  where,  if  they  are  Town  in  well-drefied,  rich, 
fundy  Ground  in  March  or  April ,  may,  perhaps,  be 
ready  to  pull  the  latter  End  of  this  Month,  or  Be¬ 
ginning  of  next,  and  may  be  continued,  by  alter¬ 
nate  Sowings  cf  this  Seed  til!  Michaelms  following 
which,  in  their  Tandy  Land,  becomes  a  pure,  fweeg 
■Hid  vei  y  noui i firing  Root,  as  being  fomewhat  of 
rhe  cannotty  Nature,  for  feeding  and  keeping  the 
Horfe  in  Flefh  and  Heart,  infomuch  that  they  will 
work  very  well  under  this  Food,  both  at  Cart  and 
Hough,  for  it_  will  fupply  the  Place  of  both  Oats  and 
Hay.  And  it  is  likewife  with  this  yellow  Turnep 
that  they  fat  great  Numbers  of  Welch  and  Scotch 
Runts  every  Year  in  theft:  two  Counties,  both  in 
the  Cow-houfe  and  Field,  and  which,  for  its  Sweet- 
r.efs,  is  often  boiled  in  the  Pot  for  Family  Ufe  : 

1  heitjoie,  whoever  has  a  Mind  to  propagate  this 
excel ler  t  Root,  may  be  furnifhed  with  its  Seed  at  the 
Thee  O'  beat -Sheaves  near  Billingfgate ,  where  are 
great  Variety  of  mod  Seeds  fold  ;  but  I  have  a 

gr  txt  dea*  more  to  %  on  tllis  Subjedl,  when  I  write 
of  W  mter-keeping  of  Cart  and  PJough-Horfes 

Grazing  Saddle-Horjes.  Some  are  fo  curious  in 
the  Management  of  Saddle- Horfes,  before  they  are 
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turned  out  to  Grafs,  as  to  bleed  them  a  Week  be¬ 


fore-hand,  and  the  next  Day  give  them  a  Drink, 
made  of  Diapenta,  as  follows  :  Put  two  Spoonfuls 
of  Diapenta  Powder  in  a  Pint  of  fweet  Wine,  or 
Ale,  and  brew  them  well  together ;  or  now  and 
then  give  the  Horfe  one  Ounce  of  this  Powder  a- 
mong  feme  Manger- meat.  It  takes  away  ail  in¬ 
fectious  Sicknefs,  and  creates  an  Appetite.  At  the 
Apothecaries,  they  fell  it  for  twp  Pence  an  Ounce. 
A  Day  or  two  following,  begin  to  leffen  his  Cloaths 
by  Degrees  before  you  turn  him  out  to  Grafs, 
which  fhould  not  be  till  the  fifteenth  Day,  for  by  fo 
doing,  and  not  currying  him,  the  Dud;  will  fill  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  prevent  his  catching  Cold. 
Let  it  be  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  when  you  turn 
him  into  the  Field.  And  about  the  twentieth  of 
Auguft  take  the  Horfe  up,  for  then  the  Grafs  be¬ 
gins  to  be  raw  and  phlegmatic.  Then,  two  or  three 
Days  after,  bleed  and  drench  him,  to  prevent  Dif- 
tempers  which  may  arife  from  the  Gall,  Spleen,  and 
Ranknefs  of  Blood  *,  but  others  fry.  Never  purge 
a  Horfe  juft  taken  from  Grafs,  for  that  it  did- 
folves  and  loofens  fome  tender  Fat  or  Humours 
which  will  fill  into  the  Legs  or  Heels,  fo  that  the 
Horfe  rarely  ftands  dry  in  the  Winter  after ;  but, 
after  fix  Days,  you  may  bleed  him  under  a  Quart, 
and  at  Night  give  him  the  following  Annifeed 
Cordial,  which  is  a  gentle  Opener  :  —  Boil  half  a 
Pound  of  Annifeeds,  in  a  Quart  or  two  of  Ale 
pour  it  upon  half  a  Pound  of  Honey  into  a  Bowl, 
brew  it  till  Blood-warm,  and  give  it  in  a  Horn, 
Seeds  and  all  ;  then  feed  as  ufual  •,  give  warm 
Water  that  Night,  and  next  Morning  cloath  him  : 
A  Mafh  will  do  well  the  fame  Night.  But  thick- 
fkinnsd  Horfes  may  be  kept  out  all  the  Year,  if  they 
are  allowed  an  open  fheltered  Place  to  feed  on  Flay 
between  Whiles,  and  fometi tries  on  Corn,  that  they 
may  go  out  and  in  at  Pieafure.  An  Example  of 
this  may  be  feen  in  Great  Gaddefden  Mafh,  where 
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a  confiderable  Number  of  fine  bred  Horfes  are  con- 
Hantlv  kept  •,  and  thus  the  Saddle- breed  may  be 
kept  'to  hunt  and  labour,  much  better  than  in  a 
confined  Place  ;  for,  indeed,  a  Stable  is  but  a  Sort 
of  Prifon  to  this  ufeful  Animal,  whofe  flafhyGrafs- 
diet  is,  by  this  Means,  bound  in,  and  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  Nourifhment,  his  Limbs  kept  limber, 
his  Hooves  cool  and  moift,  his  Wind  found, and  the 
whole  Horfe  preferved  to  a  great  Age.  A  certain 
Gentleman,  that  lives  about  four  Miles  from  me, 
had  a  Saddle-Horfe  with  fuch  greafy  Heels,  that 
he  was  declared  incurable,  which  obliged  him  to 
keep  the  Beall:  all  the  Year  out  at  Grafs  in  the  o- 
pen  Air,  only,  in  fnowy  Seafons,  he  would  give 
him  lome  Hay,  and  now  and  then  fome  Corn, 
which,  with  what  Grafs  he  could  get,  enabled  him 
to  carry  his  Mafter  whenever  he  wanted  him,  and, 
this  for  many  Years,  till  at  lafl  the  Horfe  got  intire- 
ly  cured.  Some,  again,  make  it  a  Handing  Rule 
to  bleed  a  Horfe  after  he  has  been  a  Week  at  Grafs? 
by  taking  him  into  the  Stable  in  the  Morning,  and, 
after  the  Vein  is  pinned  up,  to  let  him  Hand  till  the 
Cool  of  the  Evening,  before  he  is  turned  out,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Staggers,  or  other  DiHempers, 
which  might  otherwife  breed  from  a  rank  Blood, 
and  holding  his  Head  downwards. 

The  Shapes  and  Marfa  of  a  good  Cart- Horfe.  He 
fhould  have  a  thick  Shoulder,  and  a  broad  CheH, 
overladen  with  Flefli,  hanging  forward,  and  hea¬ 
vily  projecting  over  his  Knees  and  Feet,  a  fiiort 
Back,  fhort  Joints,  flat-legged,  full-eyed,  and  wide 
NoHrils,  with  a  wide  Mouth,  and  round  Buttocks, 
Of  fuch,  a  Team  fhould  be  compofed  of  one 
Height. 

The  Shapes  and  Marfa  of  a  good  Saddle-Horfe . 
He  fhould  have  the  Eyes  and  Joints  of  an  Ox,  the 
Strength  and  Foot  of  a  Mule,  the  Hooves  and 
Thighs  of  an  Afs,the  Throat  and  Neck  of  a  Wolf, 
the  Ear  and  Tail  of  a  Fox,  the  Boldnefs  of  a  Lion, 

the 
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the  Quick -fightednefs  of  a  Serpent,  and  the  Lights 
nefs  and  Nimblenefs  of  a  Hare  :  A  high  Pace,  a 
deliberate  Trot,  a  pleafant  Gallop,  a  fwift  running 
or  rebounding  Leap,  and  quick  in  Hand.  Or  take 
it  thus  :  The  Hoof  fhould  be  narrow  and  black, 
his  Patterns  ftraight  and  upright.  Fetlock  fhort. 
Legs  ttraight  and  flat,  Knees  long,  lean,  and  round. 
Ears  long  and  (harp,  Sides  and  Ribs  bearing  out, 
and  clofe  fhut  at  the  Huckle-bone,  Neck  long  and 
reared,  wide-jawed,  Rreaft  large  and  round.  Fore¬ 
head  lean  and  large,  "Withers  fliarp  and  pointed. 
Back  fliort,  Rump  round,  plain,  and  broad,  a  large 
Space  between  his  Buttocks,  or  what  is  called  wide ~ 
gafcoigned ,  and  his  Yard  and  Stones  final!.  In  fhorts 
that  Saddle-Horfe,  which  has  thin  Shoulders  and  a 
flat  Chett,  with  his  Fore-feet  handing  boldly  for¬ 
wards  and  even,  his  Neck  riling  femicircular  from 
the  Point  of  thofe  thin  Shoulders  to  his  Head, 
with  the  before-mentioned  Marks,  may  be  juftly 
faid  to  have  a  light  Fore-hand,  and  is  a  right  ufe- 
ful  Horfe  for  a  Saddle.  To  which  I  add,  that  a 
crooked  or  low-backed  Horfe,  with  thin  Gafcoigns, 
is,  commonly,  not  only  weak,  but  too  often  proves 
unhealthful  either  for  Cart  or  Saddle. 

T 'he  Description  of  a  good  Stallion.  Their  Improve¬ 
ment,  of  late  Years,  has  been  fo  much  endeavour¬ 
ed  by  the  Breed  of  the  Yurkifh,  Spanijh ,  Barbary , 
German ,  Hungarian ,  Neapolitan ,  Sardinian ,  Danifh , 
Szvedifk,  and  Flanders  Sort,  that  a  true  Englijh 
Horfe  is  hard  to  be  found.  For  it  is  certain,  that 
the  EnglijJd  Mare’s,  Food  and  Climate  gives  a 
conflderable  Advantage  to  the  foreign  Blood,  as 
well  as  that  to  her  ;  fo  that  in  Northampton ,  Leicef 
ter ,  York/hire ,  and  other  Northern  Counties,  the  belt 
Saddle  and  Cart-Horfes  are  now  bred,  as  being 
Countries  which  abound  in  vaft  Tradts  of  cheap 
Land,  and  where  they  are  moft  careful  in  their 
Breed,  The  Danifh  and  large  Flanders  Horfes 

pro- 
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produce  a  valuable  Draught  Sort,  and  particularly 
the  former,  who  is  a  hardy,  handfome,  fhort-jointed, 
and  very  ilrong  Horfe,  excelling  for  the  Collar  and 
Harnefs,  as  much  as  the  Turkijh ,  Spanijh ,  and  Bar¬ 
bary  do  for  the  Saddle.  On  the  Choice  of  a 
Stallion,  depends  a  good  Blue  ;  of  this  take  Care, 
for  the  Parents  Diftempers  are  generally  hereditary, 
I  have  heard  of  fome  Owners  fo  knavifh,  as  to  ufe 
a  blind  Stallion  to  increafe  Cuftom  ;  or  becaufe  the 
Horfe  is  a  fine  bred  one.  A  Horfe  is  fit  to  cover 
Mares  at  four  Years  old,  and  will  hold  till  he  is  ten, 
twenty,  or  longer,  as  he  is  in  Goodnefs,  and  the 
Owner  is  prudent  in  the  Management  of  him.  A 
Stallion,  that  was  allowed  to  cover  fix  or  eight  Mares 
in  a  Year,  has  been  found  heartier  at  thirty,  than 
another  at  twenty  Years  old,  who  received  all  the 
Mares  that  came.  For  it  is  by  the  Means  of  an 
old,  weak  Stallion,  that  fo  many  Horfes  lofe  their 
Eyes,  the  common  Allowance  being  but  fixteen 
Mares  in  a  Seafon.  Their  blind  Colours  are  re¬ 
puted  to  be  a  very  dark  Grey,  the  Flea-bitten, 
White-fpotted,  Peach-bloffom,  and  Roan  ;  Black 
the  ftrongeft,  and  White  the  weakeft  Colours.  A 
Horfe  is  at  his  full  Growth  at  feven,  and  a  Mare 
five  Years  old.  A  Grafs-feed  is  bed  for  a  Stal¬ 
lion,  becaufe  he  will  be  in  lefs  Danger  of  breaking 
his  Wind  on  that,  than  on  dry  Meat.  Some  are 
of  Opinion,  that  a  Stallion  fhould  never  be  under 
five,  nor  above  fourteen  Years  of  Age.  If  he  ferves 
only  feven  or  eight  Mares  in  a  Seafon,  he  will  work 
the  reft  of  the  Year  after,  and  laft  fix  or  feven  Years; 
but,  if  kept  conftantly  Abroad  with  them,  he  will 
laft  but  three  well.  To  this  I  fhall  only  add,  what 
a  chief  Groom  told  me,  whofe  Matter  keeps  the 
Dani/h  Breed  for  his  Coach  and  Cart :  The  Danijh 
Horfe,  he  fays,  is  a  black,  beautiful,  middle-fized, 
nimble  Horfe,  for  the  Coach  ;  requires  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  Flefh  on  his  Back,  or  elfe  he  will  not 

work 
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work  to  the  Purpofe  ;  nor  will  he,  at  any  Time, 
bear  a  Whip,  for,  if  it  is  much  ufed  on  him,  he 
will  refufe  Drawing,  and,  at  bell,  will  not  ftand  to 

his  Collar  in  Cafe  of  NecelTi  ty,  like  a  true  bred 
Englifh  Horfe. 

t  To  Make  a  barren  Mare  take  Horfe.  Stamp  a  good 
Handftft  of  Leeks,  with  fix  Spoonfuls  of  Wine 
and  a  little  Powder  of  Cantharides,  which  ftrain 
through  a  Cloth  with  Water,  enough  to  ferve  her 
twice,  to  be  put  into  her  Nature  by  a  Clyfter-pip» 
made  for  that  Purpofe  ;  then,  at  three  Days  End 
offer  her  the  Horfe,  and,  if  he  covers  her,  walh  her 
Nature  with  cold  Water  twice  together. 

Afecond  Way.  Take  a  little  Quantity  of  Nitrum, 
Sparrows-dung,  and  Turpentine  wrought  together* 
and  make  like  a  Suppofitory,  which  put  into  Na¬ 
ture,  and  it  will  do. 

A  third.  Give  two  Quarts  of  Hempfeed  with 
Oats,  Night  and  Morning,  for  eight  Days  before. 

A  fourth.  Boil  good  Store  of  the  Herb  Agnus  in 
her  Water. 

A  fifth.  In  cafe  you  have  any  particular  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a.  fine  Stallion,  and  your  Mare  is  not  na¬ 
turally  difpofed  to  receive  him,  or  will  not  ftand 
to  be  covered,  then  give  her  a  Drink  of  clarified 
Honey  and  new  Milk,  mixed  together,  which  as 
ioon  as  done,  pat  her  Hind-part  with  a  Bunch  of 
Nettles,  and  immediately  after  offer  her  the  Horfe 
whom  fhe  will  readily  receive. 

The  Management  of  a  breeding  Mare ,  and  her  Foal 
A  Mare  fhould  be  three  Years  old  before  fhe  takes 
Horfe,  and  then  fhe  will  hold  it  to  ten  well  or 
worfe  till  twenty.  Some  will  breed  every  Ye*ar  • 
fome  again  every  fecond  •,  others  will  let  two  Years 
pafs  between.  The  Time  of  taking  Horfe,  that 
t.ie  Mare  may  foal  at  Grafs,  is  from  the  latter  End 
of  May,  to  the  End  of  July,  for  fhe  goes  eleven 
Months  and  nine  Days,  and  fo  many  more  as  lhe 
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is  Years  old  above  eleven  Months.  It  is  a  coni-* 
mon  Maxim,  that  a  Mare  fhould  never  take  Horfe, 
while  flic  fuckles  her  Foal.  Some  bring  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Stone-Horfe  firft  to  one  Side  of  the  Pails, 
Rails,  or  other  fuch  Place  abroad,  to  woo  and  try 
the  Mare,  and,  when  floe  is  perceived  to  (land  the 
Florfe,  the  true  Stallion  is  brought  out,  and  covers 
her  twice  or  thrice,  for  which  Purpofe  the  Horfe 
fhould  not  drink  his  Fill  over  Night,  left  he  break 
his  Wind  ;  others  will  let  her  take  the  fame  Horfe 
the  next  Morning,  and  fome  the  Morning  follow¬ 
ing  that.  After  Covering,  lead  the  Mare  into .  a 
Pond  up  to  her  Middle,  and  let  her  drink  but  lit¬ 
tle  *,  from  thence  have  her  into  the  Stable,  and 
keep  her  out  of  Flearing  of  the  Horfe.  Others, 
more  curious,  will  make  a  Place  in  the  Stable  for 
the  Stallion  to  put  his  Head  through,  and,  when 
they  bring  the  Mare  to  him,  they  can  know  if 
fhe  is  promp.  They  alfo  obferve  to  throw  a  Pail 
of  Water  on  her  Hind-part,  as  foon  as  the  Cover¬ 
ing  is  over,  to  reftringe  her  Parts,  as  we  do  to  our 
Flogs  and  Cows.  Others  will  dire£lly  ride  her 
down  Hill,  or  on  plain  Ground,  lor  Hall  an  Flour. 
But  thefe  are  not  quite  fo  right,  as  thofe  who  bleed 
her  juft  before  fhe  is  horfed  (as  I  fhali  by  and  by 
further  obferve)  and  ride  her  as  foon  as  fhe  is  pin¬ 
ned  up.  As  to  our  Cart-breed,  when  they  think  the 
Mare  will  abide  the  Florfe  without  Kicking  him, 
they  bring  the  Stallion  and  Cover  in  Hand,  and  in  a 
Month’s  Time  it  may  be  known  whether  fhe  (lands 
her  Horfing  *,  if  not,  have  her  to  Florfe  again. 
The  molt  dangerous  Time  for  the  Cart-fort  is, 
when  the  Mare  is  quick  about  Michaelmas ,  for  then 
a  fmall  Strain  makes  her  caft  her  Colt ;  but  after¬ 
wards,  with  Care,  there  is  no  great  Danger,  which 
makes  them  work  a  Mare  fometimes  till  (lie  foals 
in  her  Harnefs  *,  but  this  is  carrying  the  Matter  too 
far  *5  however*  they  may  guefs  within  three  or  four 
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Days  of  her  Foaling,  by  the  Wax  at  the  End  of 
her  Teats ;  and,  that  fhe  may  have  Milk  enough* 
fome  put  her  to  Grafs,  a  Fortnight,  or  more,  be* 
fore  flie  foals.  Weaning  Colts  are  ordered  vari- 
ouily  ;  fome  Farmers  wean  at  Michaelmas  for  their 
own  Ufe,  faying,  Longer  makes  the  Mare  faint, 
and  the  Colt  little  the  better  ;  befides  which,  it  en¬ 
ables  the  Mare  to  take  Horfe  the  fooner  next  Year* 
and  prevents  her  calling  her  foal  :  But,  if  the  Colt 
is  for  Sale,  in  fome  Parts*  they  let  them  fuck  till 
Martinmas,  which  is  the  eleventh  of  November, ,  as 
they  do  in  fVarwickJhire ,  for  felling  their  Colts  at 
Rugby- Fair,  where  many  are  fold  on  this  Day, 
though  it  is  pofiible  to  wean  a  Colt  at  a  Month  old  ; 
but  then  it  muft  have  Milk  twice  a  Day  given  it  in 
a  Bowd  with  foaked  Oats  befides,  till  ten  Weeks  old, 
and  then  they  commonly  give  it  Whey  twice  a  Day, 
or  oftener,  at  Grafs.  The  firft  Winter  they  muft  be 
maintained  with  Hay  and  Oats  twice  a  Day.  i  he 
next  Winter  they  will  live  on  Straw,  like  a  Morfe  ; 
but  they  fhould  never  be  backed  till  three  Years 
old,  nor  drawn  till  two  ;  though  a  Colt  is  more 
tender  at  three  than  twTo,  becaufe  it  then  fheds  its 
Grinders.  Others  v/on5t  wean  a'  Colt  till  February 
following,  and  then  take  them  out  of  Hearing  of 
their  Dams.  Colts  are  not  cut  till  about  a  Year  old, 
but  fome  let  them  alone  till  two,  three,  four,  or 
five.  In  the  North*  they  fometimes  fpay  a  Mare 
at  a  Month  old,  and  then  they  become  larger  and 
tougher  than  a  Gelding  ;  but  their  fpeedy  Growth 
is  apt  to  make  them  over-run  in  the  Joints,  and  be 
weaker  in  them  Parts,  than  if  they  were  never  fpay- 
ed.  Some  are  fo  curious  in  the  Management  of 
their  Colts,  that  they  always  give  them  two  Purges, 
and  a  Cordial-drink,  upon  their  taking  them  into 
the  Stable  for  good,  to  kill  Worms,  and  prepare 
their  Bodies  the  better  for  Houfe-feeding.  The 
firft  Foals  are  commonly  fmail  and  puny.  A  full 
aged  Mare  breeds  the  ftrongeft  Colts ;  and  an  old 
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Scallion  may  get  as  flout  Colts,  as  a  younger  Horfe, 
In  this  Month,  get  your  Cart-mares  leaped. 

A  further  Account  of  the  breeding  Mare .  The 
Engli/h  Mare  is  allowed  the  bed  of  any  to  breed  by, 
and,  by  fome,  thought  fitter  at  four,  than  three 
Years  old  ;  for  that,  after  ten,  fhe  declines.  Before 
Covering,  let  her  be  well  fed  in  the  Stable  for  fix 
Weeks,  and,  if  you  would  have  her  take  fure,  bleed 
her  five  Days  before  fhe  takes  Horfe  ;  then  tie  her 
to  a  Poft  Abroad,  and  bring  her  cut  a  Jade  Stone- 
horfe  to  dally  and  provoke  her  ;  after  which,  in  a 
Morning  fading,  let  the  true  Stallion  cover  her  : 
Then  throw  a  Pail  of  Water  on  her  Hind-part,  and 
take  her  out  of  Hearing  of  the  Horfe,  but  not  to 
eat  nor  drink  for  five  Hours  after;  then  give  her  a 
Mafh,  and,  after  that,  Water  with  Bran  in  it ;  for, 
in  this  Cafe,  it  is  neceffary  to  feed  her  as  fparingly, 
after  die  has  taken  Horfe,  as  you  did  plentifully  be¬ 
fore.  Her  Signs  of  Standing  are,  a  good  Stomach, 
not  Neighing  after  a  Horfe,  pifles  not  often,  o- 
pens  and  fhuts  not  her  Shape  frequently,  nor  her 
Shape  grow  gaunt  after  it,  nor  her  Hair  fleek.  Others 
will  put  a  Mare  and  a  Horfe  together  three  or  four 
Nights,  and  take  him  away  every  Morning  to  feed 
him  well  all  Day,  but  the  Mare  fparingly.  'Then 
keep  the  Mare  in  the  Houfe  a  Month,  before  die  is 
turned  out  to  Grafs,  and  taken  up  at  Michaelmas . 
If  die  cannot  foal,  give  her  the  Quantity  of  a  Wal¬ 
nut  of  Madder-root  Powder,  diffolved  in  a  Pint  of 
warm  Ale  •,  it  is  ground,  and  fold  by  the  Drug- 
gift ;  and,  if  die  does  not  void  her  Secundine,  put  a 
Handful  of  Fennel- feeds  into  a  Pint  of  Strong  Beer, 
and  boil  them  with  a  fourth  Part  of  Sweet-oil  ;  pour 
this  into  her  Noftrils  lukewarm,  and  flop  them  for 
fome  Time.  When  die  has  foaled,  milk  her  before 
the  Colt  fucks;  and,  if  her  Bag  is  hard,  boil  fome 
Lavender  and  Spike-leaves  in  her  Milk,  and  with  it 
chafe  the  Part  warm.  Hot  Water  mud;  be  mixed  with 
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a  little  Bran,  and  Mafhes  given  her.  At  a  Month’s 
End  give  her  a  Mafh  with  Flour  of  Brimftone  and 
Savin  in  it ;  it  will  do  the  Colt  Good ;  then  work 
her,  but  do  not  let  the  Colt  fuck  when  fhe  is  hot. 
Some  lay.  Winter  Foaling  is  bad,  becaufe  there  is 
no  Grafs :  Others,  that  it  is  beft  ;  becaufe,  if  the 
Mare  is  kept  in  a  warm  Stable,  and  well,  the  Milk 
is  better,  and  will  make  a  larger  and  tamer  Colt. 
To  prove  if  a  Mare  is  with  Foal,  pour  a  Spoonful  of 
cold  Water,  or  Vinegar,  into  her  Ear,  and,  if  fhe 
only  (hakes  her  Head,  it  is  a  Sign  fhe  is  with  Foal  *, 
but,  if  fhe  (hakes  Body  and  all,  it  is  a  Sign  (lie  is 
not.  If  (he  is  fubjedl  to  lofe  the  Foal,  give  her  a 
Mafh  of  Malt  now  and  then  *,  if  (lie  has  loft  it, 
boil  Mugwort  in  a  Quart  of  Brine,  and  give  t ha 
Liquor.  Always  fet  down  the  Day  of  Holding, 
that  you  may  the  better  watch  her  Foaling,  and  be 
the  readier  to  affift  with  Medicine  and  Hand,  if 
Occafion  require.  Then,  to  make  her  foal,  give  her 
fame  Polypody  in  a  Pint  of  warm  Ale.  When  foal¬ 
ed,  give  her  a  Mafh,  three  Days  together,  of  three 
Pints  of  Meal  in  warm  Water,  into  which  put  a 
Handful  of  Salt ;  and  then,  if  the  Weather  is  fea- 
fonable,  (lie  and  her  Colt  may  go  to  Grafs.  Some, 
indifcreetly,  work  a  Mare  in  a  Week’s  Time  after 
Foaling  ,  but,  if  you  will  have  the  Mare  and  Colt 
improve,  let  it  be  a  Month  fir  ft.  After  the  Colt 
has  fucked  a  whole  Winter,  its  Mouth  will  grow 
hard  •>  then  put  it  into  a  Stable,  without  Tying, 
well  littered,  and  fed  with  Oats,  Bran,  and  good 
Flay  •,  but  harder  Meat  than  this  it  fhould  not  eat, 
left  it  drain  its  Eye  firings,  and  blind  it.  This 
Way  of  Weaning  makes  (Longer  Horfes  by  fir, 
than  thofe  weaned  at  Grafs.  A  Horfe  is  not  fit  for 
much  Fatigue,  till  after  he  has  cut  his  Tufties.  f 
(hall  conclude  this  Article  with  the  following  Flints  : 
That,  whereas  it  is  too  common  a  Fault,  with  the 
Englijh ,  to  break  their  Colts  too  young,  before  their 
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Joints  and  Sinews  are  well  knit,  their  Hooves  tough » 
their  Eye-fight  good,  and  their  Chine  full  drong, 
which  often  is  the  Occafion  of  Blindnefs  ;  brittle- 
hooved,  weak-backed,  fhackle-hammed,  full  of 
Windgalls  and  Splints  *,  and  thus  a  Horfe  becomes 
old  and  diff  at  ten  Years  of  Age.  On  the  contrary, 
if  he  is  broke  late,  at  three  or  four  Years  old,  he 
will  lad  a  good  Horfe  till  Twenty-five.  This  is  a 
Misfortune,  they  fay,  is  generally  feen  in  the  Spanifh 
Breed,  whofe  Country,  being  open,  obliges  them  to 
take  up  their  Horfes  too  young  *,  which,  with  us, 
may  be  prevented  by  our  inclofed  Grounds,  and,  by 
a  right  Management,  have  the  bed  of  Horfes,  that 

DO7 

none  breed,  but  ourfelves  ;  becaufe,  in  other  Climates, 
they  degenerate,  and  which  will  always  occafion  a 
good  Market  for  ours,  in  foreign  Parts. 

tfh'e  particular  Management  of  a  certain  Gentleman 
in  the  Breed  of  Race-hordes.  This  Gentleman  keeps 
a  confiderable  Number  of  the  Race-breed,  and  en¬ 
deavours,  all  he  can,  to  make  his  Mares  bring  the 
right  Sort  ;  and,  to  caufe  them  to  dand  to  their 
Horfing,  he  always  bleeds,  and  throws  Water  on 
the  Mare,  as  foon  as  horfed  :  But,  when  his  Groom 
has  the  foie  Management  of  the  Affair,  he  drikes 
the  Mare  fird  with  his  Flegme  without  a  Cord,  and 
lets  her  be  diredlly  horfed  *,  then  he  cords,  till  die 
has  bled  enough  ;  for,  if  he  ft  ruck  her  after  Horf¬ 
ing,  it  might  fright 'her,  and  fpoil  the  Intention,  as 
it  happened  to  the  fame  Gentleman  in  another  Way  ; 
and  that  was,  when  he  had  feveral  Mares  horfed 
in  one  Day,  he  put  all  of  them  together  in  one 
clofe  warm  Stable,  which  prevented  mod  of  their 
Standing  to  their  Horfing  *,  for  here  they  dallied 
and  provoked  one  another,  almod  as  if  a  Stallion 
had  been  among  them.  Bur,  fince  that,  he  has 
learned  better,  and  puts  each  Mare  in  a  Stable  by 
herfelf  till  the  Evening,  and  then  turns  them  out  in 
different  Fields  *,  which  cools  her  Body,  and  keeps 

then} 
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them  quiet ;  which  is  better  than  Turning  her  out 
in  the  Day-time,  for  then  fhe  might  fee,  and  be 
more  liable  to  hear  others.  It  was  this  fame  Gen¬ 
tleman,  that  had  got  a  Receipt  to  make  a  Drink, 
that  would  caufe  a  Mare  to  take  Horfe,  and,  by 
other  Directions,  to  Hand  to  it  :  But,  alter  federal 
Trials,  it  was  proved  not  to  anfwer,  and  then  it 
was  laid  afide.  Now,  in  order  to  have  ftronger 
Colts,  than  his  Neighbours,  he  lets  fome  of  his 
Mares  be  horfed  in.  December ,  January ,  February , 
or  March ,  that,  by  fuch  forward  Holding,  the  Colts 
may  be  the  better  enabled  to  run  a  Match  with  Colts 
of  the  fame  Number  of  Years;  by  which  there  may 
a  confiderable  Advantage  accrue  to  the  Owner  : 
For,  although  the  Years  of  their  Age  may  be 
reckoned  alike,  yet  there  may  be  half  a  Year’s  Dif¬ 
ference  by  the  forward  Horfmg  ;  befides  which,  as 
fuch  forward  Colts  are  kept  in  the  Stable,  on  Milk 
produced  from  Hay,  Corn,  and  Mafhes,  fuch  Ma¬ 
nagement  muft  Hill  add  to  the  Strength  of  the  Beall, 
by  the  more  nourifhing  Nature  of  fuch  Milk,  than 
that  produced  by  Grafs. 

F o  preferve  Colts ,  when  the  Mare  dies  in  Foaling, 
This  often  happens,  and  then,  without  good  Ma¬ 
nagement,  the  Colt  dies  alfo ;  therefore  one,  over 
nice,  ufed  to  prepare  Cows  Milk,  fugaring  it,  and 
heating  it  over  the  Fire  ;  but  this  did  not  anfwer, 
till  the  following  Method  was  made  Ufe  of,  viz. 
By  milking  a  Cow  into  a  Bowl,  and  then  putting  a 
Finger  immediately  into  the  Colt’s  Mouth,  and 
forcing  its  Chops  into  the  Milk,  it  would  fuck  it ; 
and  go  on,  till  it  would  drink  the  Milk  of  itfelf,  and 
be  nourifhed  wholly  by  it,  till  it  would  eat  Hay 
and  Corn.  It  is  faid,  the  Arabs  generally  let  their 
Fleet-bred  Colts  fuck  Camels,  becaufe  thefe  Crea¬ 
tures,  being  of  a  greater  Bulk  than  Mares,  give  the 
greater  Quantity  of  Milk,  which,  in  Courfe,  brings 
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on  a  fpeedier  and  (Longer  Growth  ;  for,  whether 
Camel’s,  or  Mare’s  Milk,  it  is  all  one  to  the  Colt. 

‘ The  Caufe  of  Biin  chefs  in  Horfes .  There  are  feve- 
ral  Incidents,  that  may  occafion  this  Misfortune  : 
Firft,  hereditary,  by  Means  of  a  blind  Sire.  Se¬ 
condly,  by  the  Stallion’s  Leaping  too  many  Mares 
in  one  Day  ;  for  it  is  fuch  an  one,  that  not  only  gets 
weak-eyed  Colts,  that  foon  become  blind,  but  alfo 
unhealthy  Jades.  In  Shropfhire ,  one  Stallion  leaped 
fourteen  Mares  in  one  Day,  as  I  was  credibly  in¬ 
formed  by  a  Nobleman’s  Pad-groom,  and  only  the 
la  ft  proved  with  Foal.  One  of  this  Sort  fell  to  my 
Share  at  Dunftable- Fair,  in  1739,  where  I  bought, 
I  thought,  a  very  promifing  Mare  three  Years  old, 
and  had  a  good  Account  of  the  Sire  and  Dam,  fhe 
came  of ;  for  fhe  was  bred  but  at  a  Village  near 
Leigh t on- Buzzard^  and  had  the  Marks  of  a  good 
Creature.  But  I  was  deceived  *,  for  her  Eyes  began 
to  fail  at  four,  and  fhe  proved  not  only  a  Jade  in 
the  Collar,  but  a  moil  (lubborn,  unlucky  Bitch  be¬ 
tides.  If  the  Boy  ftruck  her  at  Plough,  Ike  would 
anlwer  it  every  Time,  and  give  a  vehement  Strike 
out,  infomuch  that  I  was  forced  to  have  Trace - 
ropes  made  on  Purpofe  to  hook  to  the  Collar,  that 
the  Boy  need  not  go  near  her  Hind-legs  ;  and,  in 
the  Team,  it  fhe  was  much  whipped,  (lie  would  fit 
on  her  Arfe,  and  defy  any  fuch  Remedy,  In  fhort, 
after  Keeping  her  about  a  Year,  I  luckily  got  a 
Swap  at  the  fame  Fair  ;  and  thus  as  (lie  came,  fhe 
went  :  However,  I  afterwards  told  the  Buyer  of  her 
Kicking,  to  which  he  {lightly  anfwered.  Fie  muft 
take  the  more  Care  of  her.  Thirdly ,  By  feeding 
indi (erectly  Colts  too  foon- with  hard  Corn.  Fourth¬ 
ly ,  By  working  them  too  foon  and  too  hard  ;  which 
is  a  Fault,  we  Farmers  are  too  trommonly  guilty  of ; 
tor  to  work  Colts  at  two  Years  old,  againft  aged 
Ranch  Horfes,  is  certainly  the  Caufe  that  many  fall 
blind,  and  become  weak-backed  andfhackle-hamm'ed. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly ,  By  a  Horfe’s  holding  down  his  Head  for  a 
confiderable  Time  together,  which  fometimes  brings 
a  creamy  Humour  into  one,  or  both  Eyes.  I  had 
a  Horfe,  that  always  buffered  at  Grafs  this  Way, 
till  he  loft  one  Eye  intirely.  Sixthly ,  By  frequent 
and  violent  Purgings,  that  not  only  endanger  his 
Eyes,  but  his  Life  too.  Seventhly ,  By  taking  a 
Horfe  oft'  a  plentiful  Living  4o  Scarcity,  and  then  it 
is,  that  his  Eyes  fink.  So  a  Horfe,  when  he  is  hard 
rid  on  poor  Feed,  is  apt  to  fuffer  by  the  Confumpti- 
on  of  his  Eyes,  for  Want  of  a  due  NourifhmenC 
from  his  Blood. 

Warranting  a  Horfe .  By  Cuftom,  a  Jockey  is  to 
warrant  a  Horfe,  when  fold,  againft  Glanders,  or 
other  Unfouridnefs,  hot  or  cold  ;  but  not  againft: 
thofe  Infirmities  that  may  be  feen  :  In  which  Cafe, 
the  Buyer  is  to  re-deliver  the  Horfe  in  nine  Days 
Time,  and  have  his  Money  again,  or  elfe  the  Law 
will  oblige  him  to  it,  as  was,  by  a  particular  Cafe, 
a  few  Years  ago,  proved  at  Hertford  Aflizes  *,  where 
the  Buyer  recovered  his  principal  Money,  with  Da¬ 
mage  and  Cofts,  for  the  Sale  of  a  foundered  Gelding, 

warranted  found. 
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np  O  improve  the  Cherry-tree .  If,  in  the  laft 

X  Month,  you  have  not  drawn  the  Point  of  the 
Knife  down  the  outward  Rind  of  ftandard  Cherry- 
trees,  negledt  it  no  longer,  than  the  very  Beginning 
of  this  ;  and  then  it  muft  be  done  as  fhallow  as  pof- 
fible,  that  only  the  very  outward  Bark  may  receive 
the  Cut,  left,  otherwife,  the  Sap  and  Gum  be  dif- 
charged  by  the  Slit  in  too  free  a  Manner  *,  for,  if 
this  Operation  is  not  done,  this  Hoop-bark  will  cer- 
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tainly  impede  the  Growth  of  the  Tree’s  Bulk.  Mr0 
Laurence  fays,  that,  by  this  very  Means,  a  Cherry- 
tree  will  grow  bigger  in  one  Year,  than,  if  neglect¬ 
ed,  in  fifteen  :  I  have  Hundreds  of  young  I  rees* 
that  I,  every  Year,  cut  the  Bark  off. 

Several  Remedies  for  the  Blights  of  Lrees.  Now 
look  to  your  Standard  Fruit-trees,  this  being  com¬ 
monly  the  moft  dangerous  Time  for  the  fir  ft  Breed 
of  InfeCts  on  them,  who  do  a  great  deal  of  Mif- 
chief,  efpecially  in  dry  Seafons  •,  for,  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  as  it  did  in  the  Year  173  b}  a  great  deal  of 
Fruit  is  generally  defiroyed.  In  this  Cale,  there¬ 
fore,  ufe  thefe  Remedies  :  Burn  Horfe-litter,  or 
other  Straw,  under  your  Trees  *,  or  elfe,  with  a 
Dutch  Squirt,  throw  a  good  Quantity  of  Water  on 
them  •,  or  carry  up  fame  Pails  of  Water,  and  throw 
over  their  Tops,  and  it  will  fecure  your  delicate  May 
Duke  Cherries  in  particular  ;  which  as  they  feldom 
grow  on  a  very  large  Tree,  it  is  the  eafier  done. 
All  this  I  have  known  to  fucceed  to  Admiration  ; 
for,  about  the  latter  End  of  this  Month,  an  Infed 
feldom,  or  never,  mifles  attacking  our  green  Cherries 
with  fo  much  Diligence  and  Fury,  as  to  fpoil  great 
Numbers  of  them,  by  eating  into  their  very  Stone  ; 
and,  becaufe  of  this  hollow  Operation,  we  call  them 
Ladlemen ,  or  the  Green  Fly,  or  Bug.  The  latter 
End  of  this  Month,  there  were  alfo,  in  this  dry  Sea- 
fon,  vaft  Swarms  of  exceeding  fmail  InfeCls,  thought 
to  be  brought  over  by  Eafterly  Winds,  that  fettled 
on  our  Apple  and  Pear-trees,  and  there  made  their 
Cobweb-Nefts.  The  Butter-flies  alfo  laid  their 
Eggs,  and  bred  Caterpillars,  that  over-ran  many 
Trees,  efpecially  thofe  that  flood  in  low  Grounds, 
out  of  the  Power  of  Winds,  and  eat  up  both  Fruit  and 
Leaves.  So  likewife  did  thefe  Devourers  feize  on 
the  Beech-trees,  where  they  flood  fo  thick,  as  to 
hinder  the  Benefit  of  Winds,  and  thereby  became 
fo  plenty,  and  fpinned  fo  many  Cobwebs,  as  made 
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it  difagreeable  to  walk  near  fuch  Trees.  If  your 
Trees  grow  in  Hedges,  and  you  cannot  well  burn 
your  Straw  under  them,  lay  fuch  Rubbifh-ftraw  at 
a  proper  Diftance  from  the  fame,  and  Jet  it  on  Fire, 
when  aftrong  Wind  blows  ;  for,  by  this,  the  Smoke 
will  be  carried  among  the  Caterpillars,  or  other 
Infeds,  and  kill  them. 

Cleaning  "Trees .  Now  make  Ufe  of  the  Knife  and 
Hair-cloth  *,  the  firft,  when  the  Body  and  Arms  of 
your  Standard  Fruit-trees  are  wet,  fhould  be  fcraped 
with  the  Back  of  a  Knife,  to  rub  off  the  Mofs,  and 
dilate  the  Bark,  for  the  more  free  Admiffion  of  the 
nitrous  Air  and  Rains  into  the  fame.  The  lecond 
will  anfwer  the  like  Purpofe*  and  both  will  add  a 
new  Fertility  to  the  whole  Tree,  and,  confequently, 
be  a  Means  of  increafing  its  Fruit. 

The  Breed  and  Mif chief  of  the  Slug ,  or  naked  Snail f 
This  Infed,  as  far  as  I  can  underftand,  has  efcaped 
the  Notice  of  all  Authors ;  and  therefore  I  fhall, 
here,  be  the  more  particular  in  my  Account  of  it. 
There  are  two  Sorts  of  Slugs,  or  rather  two  Co¬ 
lours  of  them  (occafioned,  perhaps,  by  their  Youth 
and  Age)  for  they  both  agree  in  Bignefs,  Shape, 
and  in  their  Mifchief  for  about  nine  Months  in  the 
Year  *,  are  white  and  black,  an  Inch  or  more  long, 
but  have  no  Shell.  The  Slug  is  bred,  both  in  Field 
and  Garden,  by  fmall  Eggs,  that  they  commonly 
lay  in  Auguft  in  the  Ground  5  and  here,  in  many 
Places,  they  lie  undifturbed  till  Candlemas ,  when  they 
crawl  out  of  their  Nefts,  and  begin  to  feed  on  the 
fprouting  Vegetables  till  November ,  if  October  is  a 
mild  Month.  Some  think  the  old  ones  die  every 
Year  *,  others,  more  probably,  that  they  wrap 
themfelves  up  in  dead  Leaves,  Grafs,  or  other  Stuff, 
for  their  Prefervation  in  cold  Seafons :  Yet,  when 
Winters  have  been  attended  with  long  and  violent 
Frofts,  as  that  was  in  1739,  it  kills  mo  ft  of  thefe 
Infeds,  as,  I  am  fure  that  did  \  for  we  have  had  none 
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to  fignify  in  the  two  following  Summers.  In  fbme 
wet,  hot  Summers,  they  do  a  Power  of  Mifehief. 

My  Neighbour  fowed  Peafe  in  February  in  the  Field, 
and,  by  the  firft  of  April ,  they  were  eaten  up.  In 
April ,  1738,  the  Slugs  were  fo  thick  among  the  ran¬ 
dom-lowed  Peafe,  that  Pottles  of  thcfe  Infe&s  might 
be  gathered  in  a  little  Field.  The  firft  green  fweet 
Sprout  of  fome  Peafe  were  eaten,  before  they  could 
be  well  feen  *,  when  this  happens  the  Crop  is  fpoiled. 

Or,  if  they  let  it  alone  till  the  Stalks  get  up,  and 
eat  them  down  afterwards,  it  is  of  bad  Confequence  ; 
becaufe  if  the  Pea  happens  to  make  a  fecond  Shoot, 
as  fometimes  it  does,  and  grow  the  thicker  for  it ; 
yet  then  there  is  commonly  a  great  deal  of  Straw, 
and  but  little  Corn,  by  Reafon  of  their  late  Kerning. 

In  September ,  they  will  lie  and  eat  Holes  in  the  Tur- 
neps,  and  get,  two  or  three  together,  into  a  Hole. 

A  Neighbour  of  mine  gave  one  Plowing  to  a 
"Wheat-ftiibble,  and  harrowed  in  Rape  and  Turnep- 
feed  together,  for  the  Sheep  to  feed  on  their  Leaves ; 
but  the  Slug  prefently  eat  up  all,  while  they  were  j 
in  their  two  feedling  Leaves.  They  will  feed  on 
young  Carrots  and  Turneps  to  that  Degree,  that 
many  thoufand  Acres  of  the  latter  have  been 
deftroyed  in  one  Year,  and  that  after  the  Land  has 
been  fowed  two  or  three  Times  in  one  Summer.  It 
is  thefe  Infe'dts,  that  help  to  bring  on  the  Rot  in 
Sheep,  by  their  {limy,  watery  Bodies,  which  the 
Sheep  take  up  in  their  Feeding  on  Commons,  and 
elfewhere.  In  fhort,  the  Slug  not  only  hurts  young 
Carrots,  Peafe,  Turneps,  Clover,  Rape,  Flax,  CL.  f 
while  they  are  in  their  fweet  fecond  Leaf,  but  con¬ 
tinue  their  Mifehief  to  the  Pea  in  particular,  fo  long, 
that  it  is  Holy  Tburfday ,  very  often,  before  the  Far¬ 
mer  can  tell  how  it  will  be  with  them.  They  will 
eat  Thetches,  or  Tares,  ragged,  but  not  fo  eafily 
kill  them,  as  the  Pea.  The  Bean  they  never  hurt, 
becaufe  it  is  tough  and  bitterifh.  It  is  in  warm 
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Ihowery  Weather,  that  they  do  the  mod  Damage  *, 
for  in  a  dry  Time  they  difappear,  and,  by  that,  the 
Plough,  and  the  Harrows,  many  of  therm  are  killed. 
In  the  Day,  they  lie  in  little  Holes  under  a  young 
Turnep,  which  ferve  as  Paflfages  to  their  Cells  ; 
and,  in  the  Night,  Thief-like,  they  do  their  Mifchief. 
If  the  Summer  is  for  the  mod  Part  dry,  they  do  but 
little  Harm  till  September .  This  Infedt  is  likewife 
the  Pell  of  the  Garden,  as  well  as  the  Field,  where 
he  devours  young  Cabbage-plants,  Kidney-beans, 
and  many  other  culinary  Vegetables,  to  the  a! mod 
Ruin  of  the  laborious  Gardener,  who  knows  no  Oer¬ 
ter  Way  to  deftroy  them  than  with  his  fingers,  or 
ScifTars,  whereby  he  lofes  a  great  deal  of  Time  and 
Pains.  Therefore  I  (hall,  in  one  of  my  Monthly 
Books,  difcover  a  noble  Ingredient,  that,  as  I  have 
hinted  before,  will  infallibly  prevent  the  Slug’s  doing 
any  Mifchief  to  Vegetables,  it  is  fowed  upon,  arid 
that  in  the  wetted  Weather  *,  for  it  is  no  Powder, 
but  will  drefs  the  Land  at  the  fame  1  ime  :  So  that 
neither  the  Gardener,  nor  Farmer,  need  fear  lofing 
their  Crops  of  Turneps,  Cabbages,  or  any  other,  by 
the  Slug,  as  heretofore. 

SChe  Nature  and  Mifchief  of  the  Fly.  As  the  Slug 
does  his  Mifchief  in  the  Night,  this  Ravager  does  his 
in  the  Day,  and  fo  furioufly  attacks  young  Turneps 
in  their  fweet  feedling  Leaves,  that,  in  fome  Years,  it 
is  a  Rarity  to  fee  an  Acre  of  well  planted  Turneps. 
In  April*  they  have  been  feen  to  fly  in  Swarms,  juft 
above-ground,  a  little  before  a  Shower  of  Rain, 
fkipping  and  flying  from  one  Turnep  to  another, 
till  they  dedroy  a  whole  Field  in  a  flhort  1  ime. 
Its  black  Body  is  a  fmall  Matter  bigger  than  a 
large  Flea,  and,  at  Night,  lies  on  the  Ground,  under 
a  Turnep-leaf.  This  Infedf,  with  the  Slug  and  Ca¬ 
terpillar,  are  all  concerned  in  the  Ruin  or  the 
Turnep  *,  but  the  Fly  is  reckoned  by  far  the  arched 
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Enemy,  becaufe,  in  almoft  all  Weathers  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer-time,  he  commits  his  Rapine,  by  gnawing  the 
young  Turnep,  while  it  is  in  its  fecond,  lufcious, 
tender  Leaf;  for,  when  it  has  made  its  third,  "he 
then  often  refufes  it,  as  being  too  tough  and  bitter. 
It  is  thefe  Infeds,  that  bring  the  Farmer  under  very 
heavy  Loffesof  Time,  Labour,  and  Money,  by  {foil¬ 
ing  his  Crops;  which  to  prevent,  there  have  been 
feveral  Antidotes  invented:  As  Soot,  Lime,  Afhes, 
Tobacco-Sand,  and,  in  particular,  the  Horfe-hair 
Rope,  and  Glafs  in  Powder  to  keep  off  the  Slug  : 
But,  as  all  thefe  have  been  either  found  ineffedual, 
or  too  chargeable,  I  fhall  in  my  next  Month  give 
you  a  Receipt,  that  will  fecure  an  Acre  of  Turneps 
from  the)  Fly  (but  not  the  Slug)  for  Two-pence 
Charge  ;  for  I  do  it,  by  applying  fomething  to  the 
Seed,  for  three  Days  together,  before  Sowing,  and 
is  what  I  every  Year  pradife,  to  the  Saving  of  my 
Turnep- crops.  Now,  if  thefe  two  Secrets  anfwer 
what  I  here  affert  they  will  do,  and  which  I  am 
certain  they  will,  by  full  Experience;  how  valuable 
they  will  be  to  the  Farmer  in  particular,  and  to 
the  Nation  in  general,  i  leave  to  the  Thought  of 
my  Readers. 
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New  BOOKS,  juft  Ptinted for  T.  OSBORNE, 

in  Grafs-Inn . 

The  Four  Books  of 

Andrea  Palladio’s  Architecture. 

*1^7 Herein,  after  a  (hort  Treatife  of  the  Five  Orders* 
VV  thofe  Obfervations,  that  are  mo  ft  neceffary  in 
building  Private  Houfes,  Streets,  Bridges,  Piazza’s,  Xifti, 
and  Temples,  are  treated  of. 

By  ISAAC  WARE ,  Efq; 

Price  Two  Guineas  bound. 


Rules  and  Demonstrations 

O  F 

PERSPECTIVE, 

For  all  Artifts  in  Painting  and  Architecture. 

IN  which  is  plainly  laid  down  an  accurate,  eafy,  and 
moft  expeditious  Method,  Optically  to  delineate,  after 
the  Grand  Manner,  all  Defigns  relating  to  thofe  two  no¬ 
ble  Arts.  By  that  excellent  Architect  and  Painter, 

ANDREA  P  O  Z  Z  0. 

Engraven  in  105  Folio  Plates,  and  adorned  with  200  Ini¬ 
tial  Letters  to  the  Explanatory  Difcourfes,  printed  from 
Copper  Plates,  on  the  beft  of  Paper,  in  Englijh  and  Latin. 
Price  1 1.  15  s.  bound  and  gilt. 


A  Curious  Collection  of  Fifty  Antient  Paintings,  accu* 
rately  engrav’d  from  excellent  Drawings,  lately  done 
after  the  Originals,  by  one  of  the  beft  Hands  at  R  0  ME  ; 
with  an  Account  Where  and  When  they  were  found,  and 
Where  they  now  are,  and  feveral  Critical,  Hiftorical,  and 
Mythological  Obfervations  upon  them. 

By  GEORGETURNBULL ,  L  L.  D. 

In  One  Volume ,  Folio . 

(Price  One  Pound  Five  Shillings,  few’d  in  Boards.) 
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New  Books  juft  Printed  for  T.  Osborne, 

in  Gray’i  Inn. 

A  N  UNIVER  S  A  L  H I  S  T  OR  Y,  from  the  ear - 

/ik  heft  Account  of ‘Time  to  the  prefent :  Which  com  prifes  not 
only  the  Hiftory  of  the  World,  but  of  each  Empire,  Kingdom, 
and  State,  from,  its  frit  Foundation  to  its  Diffolution,  or  to  the 
prefent  Time  ;  with  an  exa£t  Account  of  the  Migrations  and  Con¬ 
quers  of  every  People,  the  Succeflions  and  Reigns  of  their  refpec- 
tive  Princes,  their  Religion  and  Government,  Trade,  Cufloms, 
Learning,  &c.  The  Whole  forming 

*  A  Com ph at  Body  ofi  Ilfiory,  and  in  itf elf  an  entire  Library  : 
Being  a  Common-Pi  ace  of  the  various  Hiftorians,  both  Antient 
and  Modern,  of  all  Nations  and  People  under  the  feveral  Forms 
of  Government,  brought  down  to  the  prefent  Century,  pro¬ 
perly  related  and  digefted.  Immediately  extradted  from  origi¬ 
nal  Authors,  illuflrated  with  Maps,  Cuts,  Chronological  and 
other  Tables. 

Gentlemen  may  begin  this  Work  by  buying  a  Volume  at  a  Time, 
or  be  furnifh’d  with  the  whole  five  Volumes,  upon  applying  to 
T.  Ofborne  in  Gray’s-Inn. 

B.  This  Undertaking  is  fo  well  executed,  and  in  fuch  Efteem 
abroad,  that  it  is  trapflated  into  feveral  Languages  in  diffe¬ 
rent  Parts  of  Europe. 


A  COM  PLEAT 

BODY  of  Antient  GEOGRAPHY, 

BOTH 

Sacred  and  Prophane: 

Exhibiting 

TH  E  various  Empires,  Kingdoms,  Principalities,  and 
Common-wealths,  throughout  the  known  World,  in 
.Fifty  two  Maps,  feledled  from  the  belt  Authors. 

To  nvhich  is  prefix'  d, 

A  Copious  Introduction  to  Antient  Geography  :  Con¬ 
taining  an  Account  of  the  Origin  of  Kingdoms,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  Changes  they  have  undergone. 

Interfiperfied 

With  Critical  Remarks  upon  feveral  Antient  and  Modern 
Geographers,  whofe  Mifhkes  are  pointed  out  and  corrected. 
Now  hill  tranflated  from  the  Latin , 

By  the  Learned  G.  Hornius,  Profeffor  of  Hiflory  in  the  U~ 

niverfity  of  Leyden. 

The  Third  Edition ,  Enlarged  with  Eleven  Maps  of  Lauren- 

eerge  and  Blancaed, 
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